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7 0, given by ſome of the Nicer 
27” 1 20 Deſcribers of the Bounds of 
i Gratitude, That it ought to 

1 2 5 e's rd berween a total 

3 5 and a full and juſt 
Requital. To dune off al Scores is, they 

ſay, as uncivil as to diſcharge wore, and eve- 

ry Whit as diſingenuous not to /« Ver, as not 
to acknowledge an Obligation. 


No u, Sir, tis one of the proper Happi- 
nog of my little Fortune to be neceſſarily 


upon this Meaſure I am got too far in 
= 2 8 to be able to requite to the full; 
ſome part of them I muſt ever leave uncroſ- 
ſed as a ſtanding Hola upon me; andtho' my 
Gratitude it ſelf be never ſo ſtrong and preg- 
nant, yet the moſt forward Inſtance of it can 


riſe no higher than an Acknowledgment. 
0 2 AND 
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T be Epiſtle Dedicator 2. A* 
Ap as this is the utmoſt I can do, ſo, 
of doing this too I have ſo few Capacities 
and Opportunities, that I am the leſs willing 
to let go any that offer themſelves ; whi 
indeed has given a ſpeedier Iſſue to my De- 
liberation, whether I ought to Addreſs theſe 
Diſcourſes to your Patronage or no, which 
1 perhaps without the Formality of a Dedica- 
38 tion, would of Right belong to you, as fal- 
* ting within your Diſtrict, and as being the 
q Fruits of that Retirement which by your 
b Free Bounty I enjoy. 5 
3 As an Acknowledgement therefore of 


| this and your other conſtant Favours, I pre- 
I ſume to put theſe Diſcourſes into your Hands, 
1 | which 1 hope will be able to do both Tow 


and Me that Juſtice, as to convince the 
World, that as you proceeded by generous 
and uncorrupt Meaſures in diſpoſing of this 
Publick Truft, fo you was not altogether 
miſtaken in your Choice, when you thought 
fit to Oblige | 


Tour Humble Servant, 


Newton St. Loe. 


Jon Norris. 


HERE commend to thy ſerious 
Þ 7 Peruſal a Set of Select Diſcourſes 
8 upon the Beatitudes, which were at 
RE rſt undertaken,and are now publiſh'd 
for the Publick Benefit of all wel. diſpoſed Chriſti- 
ans. The Subjects themſelves are as Great and 
Noble a4 any perhaps that occur in all Practical 
Divinity, being the Prime and Capital Apho- 
riſms of our Saviour's excellent Sermon upon 
the Mount, and containing the Fundamental 
Principles of all Chriſt's Practical Inſtructions, 
and of a true Chriſtian Temper and Life. 
Here we may ſee (what the Philoſopher / 
much deſir d) the true Living Idea of Vertue 
and Goodneſs ; nay more, what *tis to be a Chri« 
ſtian, an Interiour Chriſtian, a Chriſtian in- 
deed. And I beartily wiſh that thoſe whoſe Or. 
thodoxy is chiefly employa in giving out Marks 
and Signs of Converſion and Saintſhip, wherein 
their End ſeems rather to be the diftinition of 4 
Party, than any real Promotion of Godlineſs, 
would chooſe rather to dreſs their Interiour by 
thu Glaſs, and afterwards try it by this Meer | 
| ure. 
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2M ſure. Fur here they mull find that Real Chri- 
br | I 
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11 conſa s in Poverty of Spirit, tity 

A kr „ Mortification, 2 A Mercifat. 
meſs, Purity of Heart, Pegceableneſs, and ſuch 
like inward Diſpoſitions of Soul, and not in 4 
'F few outward' Formalities, Sighs , and Grogns, 
. Loaks and Poſtures, Words and Phraſes, and 
. | ſuch other affected Badges of a fond Diſtinction. 


1 And as the Subjects themſelves are Great and 
NF Noble, ſo ] hope theſe D . will be faund 
| I 


| 

1 | in ſome meaſure to riſe up to their Dignity, 

—_ am ſure there has been no Care wanting on my 

'F part to make them worthy of their Subjects, to 

'F | which I have endeavour d to do the utmoſt Juſt ice, 

ny But however I may fail of that, yet I hope the 

1 Reader will not be altogether diſappointed of his 

1 Expectations, or repent of his Labour, but will 

8 | find here ufficient Entertainment both for his 

"WM Speculation, and for his Devotion. j 
It may perhaps be a Sarprize to ſome to ſee me 

appear again ſo ſoon in publick. Toth, 'ij there 
needs auy Apology, that which I ſhall offer i, 

That if theſe Diſcourſes be not worthy of pablick 

View, then "tis not fit they ſhould ever be ſent 

abroad; but if they be, I cannot under ſtand how 

they can be 7 ot too ſoon. The Truth is, 
conſidering the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of Life, 

I have been lately very much of Opinion, That a 
Man can never live too faſt, (the Heathen will tell 
you Never faſt enough) nor make too much haſte 
to do good; eſpecially when a Man's Sphere is ſuch, 
that he has but Few Ways and Opportunities of 
doing 
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i it, 2 by Experience I am whll convinc'd 
to be my caſe. ' 

I am afraid (where-ever the fault lies) that it 
my Happineſs to be ablę to df that good 
where I am, * I might have done in ſame other 


Station. Which makes me the more frequent in 


Publick, that I may apply this Defett by the Ser- 
vice 


my Pen, having ſame Reaſon to hope that 
193 rſes will meet Foith better liking Abroad, 
hey uſually do at Home; and that there are 
he 2. 2 to whom I ſhall not be a Barba- 


. hat has been here the Performance of my 
pus, was (4s I learn from Dr. Ruſt) intended, 
ans in part performed by the extellent Biſhop 
Taylour, who while he was meditating upon the 
Bearitudes, was receiv'd up into th 12 

of them. And Ihave lately ſpoken with a Gentle- 
4 who told me, That he himfel ſaw 4 Ma- 
nuſcri fr in the on , own Hand, I im 
be le hom 1 the Sabject has lo ” 
het Change of its Author, All that I can 
That 1 have done my Beſt, and 1 hope God Vil 
oo Mienen, 4nd that the World 


with Joel thiss the better * my Performance. 


Jonx Norris. 
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Chriftian | Bleſſedneſs: 


OR, 


UPON THE 


BEATITUDES. 


e VL. . ene * 
'Drecounss the Firſt. 


M 1 T H. V. Ver. iii. 
Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit, for theirs 
is the 151405 of beaven, 1 92 


Hus the Divine Angel of the 
8 Covenant, Chriſt Jeſus, begins 
Js 5 that Great and noble Inſtituti- 
on of Chriſtian Philoſophy, his 
SSH Sublime Sermon on the Mount. 

This was he that was pointed 
at by the eminent Prophecy; 7 


wap raiſe them up a prophet from among their brethren 


biks unto thee, and will put my words in his mouth, 
and 


like manner does the Son of David uſher in his 


cw — ad. = 


3 Chrifhion Bleſedueſ+: Or, Vol. L 


and he ſhall ſpeak unto them all that 1 ſhall command 


him, Dent. 18. And now it was that this Pro- 


phecy had its full Accompliſhment; Chriſt was 
now entring upon his Prophetick Office, and 
was to ſuew himſelf a Prophet like unto Moſes. 
This great Truſt he diſcharged with as great 
Care and Fidelity, and (as the Author to the 
Hebrews obſerves) was faithful to him that 
ointed him, as alſo Moſes was faithful in all his 
owſe, Heb. 3. 2. As therefore Moſes gave a 
Digeſt of Laws to the People with whom he 
was intruſted, ſo it became this Divine Prophet 
alſo to give Laws and Precepts for the Inſtructi- 
on and Order of his Diſciples. He was to be 


a Law-giver, as well as Moſes ; and to carry on 


the Proportion yet farther, he thought fir to 
tmitate him in the very Manner and Circum- 
ſtance of delivering his Law, and, according- 
ty aſcended up into a Mountain, from whence 
he ſhow'rd down his Heavenly Manna upon his 
Hearers: So alſo making good another Inſtance 
of Reſemblance relating to Myſes, who ſpeaks 
thus of himſelf, My doctrin ſbal drop as the rain, 
my ſpeech ſhall diſtil as the dew; as the ſmall ram 
pon the tender herb, and as the ſpowers upon the 
graſs, Deut. 32. 2. | 28 | 
Bur the Parallel will not run throughout: 
For the Divine Oracles were not now accom- 
panied with Thundrings and Lightnings ; with 
Blackneſs, and Darkneſs, and Tempeſt ; but were 
deliver d in the ſmall ſtill Voice of Bleſſing and 
Conſolation, *T was with a Beatitude that David 
began his Collection of Divine Hymns; and in 


ſublime Inſtructions. And this was very a 
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Vol. I. Diſcourſes on the Beatitudes. 3 
and agreeable, both to the Character of his Per- 
ſon, and to the Genius of his Doctrin. As to 
his Perſon, Bleſſing became the Mouth of him, 
who was the Reconciler of God and Man, the 
great Ambaſſador of Peace, the Author of Sal- 
vation and Happineſs, and at whoſe Nativity 
the Angels ſang Peace on Earth, and Good Will 
towards Men. Aud as to his Dottrin, The Pre- 
cepts he was to deliver were of ſo refined and 
high-raiſed a Nature, ſo little agreeable either 
to the Maxims of the World, or to the groſſer 
Reliſhes of the Animal Life, that they would 
have found but cold Entertainment, had they 
not come recommended with a Reward, and 
been guarded on each ſide with a Beatitude. 

*'T w a s requiſi:e therefore that the Duty and 
the Bleſſing ſhould go hand in hand; and accor- 
dingly, our Lord, who well underſtood the 
Temper of the Sons of Men, how paſſionately 
we purſue any thing that looks like Happrneſs, and 
how apt we are to ask that Queſtion, H/ ho wil 
ſhew us auy Good ? thought it expedient to join 
them both together in his Diſcourſe, as they will 
be in the Event ; and to pronounce them Bleſſed 
here, whom he intends to pronounce fo hereafter, 
when he ſhall ſay, Come ye bleſſed of my Father, 
inherit the Kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world, Mat. 25. 

AND the better to win us over to the Practice 
of his Divine Sermon, our Lord, like a wiſe 
Maſter-builder, lays che Foundation of his Diſ- 

courſe where we mult lay that of our Obedience, 
and affigns the firſt Place among his Beatitudes 
to Humility, and Poverty of Spirit; for Humility 
is the Foundation of cs : We * 
= gs f 
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firſt poor in Spirit, before we can be rich in 
Good Works; firſt humble before we can obey ; 
and firſt obey before we can reign. And there- 
fore with good Reaſon does our Lord lay down 
this as the firſt Principle and Ground-Work of 
his Inſtitution, Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit, for 
theirs ts the kingdom of heaven. 

Is my Diſcourſe upon theſe Words I fhall, 


I. RzsoLvE what we are to underſtand by 
Poor in Spirit. | 

II. Snztw that this Poverty of Spirit is a 
Chriftian Duty; and the Reaſonableneſs of it. 

III. SHzw the Happineſs of thoſe who are 
ſo diſpoſed. 


As to the Reſolution of the Firſt, I conſider, 
that this Poverty of Spirit here recommended 
by our Saviour, is not a State of Life, but a 
State of Mind; and we may take it either in Op- 
poſition to Covetouſnefs, or in Oppoſition to Pride 
and High-mindedneſs. If in Oppoſition to Cover 
touſneſs, then to be poor in Spirit, is, to have 
our Souls ſo diſpoſed, as, Firft, Not to be 
eagerly carried out in our Deſires after any ere- 
ated Good; particularly, the good Things of 
this lower World, whether Honours, Pleaſures 
or Profit; eſpecially, not to be greedy and cra- 
ving in our Defire of Riches, But Secondly, To 
be lo moderately and indifferently affected to- 
wards all theſe, as to be well contented without 
them, and alſo ready to reſign and part with 
them when either God ſhall think fit to deprive 
us of them, or when we can no longer retain 
them with a good Conſcience. This is to be poor 
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in Spirit, conſidered in Oppoſition to Coverouſneſs. 
Bur it may alſo be conſidered as oppoſed to 
Pride or  High-mindedneſs; and then to be poor 
in Spirit will denote, Firſt, A juſt, that is, a 
low and mean Senſe and Apprehenſion of our 
' own (elves, of our Souls, and of our Bodies; of 
our Intellectuals, and of our Morals; of our 
Acquirements, and of our Performances. And; 
Secondly, As a Conſequent of this, a Contented- 
neſs whenever any or all of theſe are diſeſteemed 
or diſparaged, either taeitly and interpretative- 
ly, by Affronts, and diſhonourable Treatments; 
or elſe directly, by expreſs Undervaluations, a 
Readineſs to prefer others before our ſelves, and 
a Willingneſs that the ſame Preference ſhould 
be given them by others; an utter Captivation 
of out Underſtandings to the Obedience of 
Faith; and a modeſt Submiſſion of them, in all 
doubtful Caſes, to the Dictates of our Syperiors ; 
a Declining of Fame and Popularity, and a ſtudi- 
ous Concealment of our own Praiſes and Excel- 
lencies bur when either the Glory of God, or the 
Good' of 'our Brother is concern'd in the Publi- 
cation. In ſhort (ro*uſe| the Deſcription of the 
Pſalmiſt) he is truly poor in Spirit, who from his 
Heart can ſay to the Searcher of Hearts, Lord, 
Tam Yot high-minded; \'1 have no proud looks ; 1 do 
not exerciſe my ſelf in great Matters, which are toa 
high for nie; but I refrain my ſoul arid keep it lou, 
like as a Child that ij weaned from bis mother - yea, 
my foul is even' d a weaned Child, Pſal. 13 1. HIER # 
HAVINO thus briefly ſhewn what it is to be 
Pbor in Spirit, both with reſpect to Coveroiuſneſs, 
and wich reſpect to Pri and High mindedueſs, 
7 ce now; in the lecond Place; to ſhew, 
2 B 3 that 
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that this Poverty f Spirit is a Chriſtian Duty; 
and withal, the greater Reaſonableneſs of it. 
And, Firſt, That Poverty of Spirit, according 
to the fuſt Acceptation of it, is a Chriſtian 
Duty, «would be Conviction enough to con- 
ſider how. often we are call'd upon in | Scti- 
ptute to withdraw our Affections trom the 
Creature, - Coloſ- 3. 1. To ſeek thoſe thing which 
are above; to ſet our afjettion_ on things _ 
not on things of the earth; 10 mortifie our 
which are upon earth ; among which is — wil 
ed inordinape affection, evil concupiſcence, aud 
covetouſneſs, which is ido/atry. Again, We are 
bid to beware of Covetouſneſs, Luk. 13: 15+ and 
to have both our Treaſure: and our Hearts in 
Heaven; Luk. 12. 33. to be as indifferent in 
the very Enjoyment of any Worldly G 
as it we enjoyed it not, 1: Cor. 7. 29. and 1 
in the Enjoyment, then certainly much more in 
the Defire. Laſily, to add no more, We are 
cautioned. by St. Johm not to love the World, 
neither the Things that are in the World. And 
leſt we ſhould take this only as a Matter of Ad 
vice and Counſel, not expreſs Command, he farther 
adds, If an man love the uur ld, whe len Arn Fer | 
e wg Wk 1 John 2, 15 
Bur that tis a Chriſtian Duty to be ihne 
in Spirit, will be farther evident fram the 
— Nature and Deſan of the Chriſtian Juſtir 
ion. The grand Thing intended in the 
hriſtian Religion was, to reduce ſtray ing Man 
to his true Good and Happineſs, to ſublimate, 
fine and ſpiritualize his Nature, to looſe him 
= the. Cords; of Vanity, and from his faſt 
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all Earthly Concretions and Alloys to difcen- | 
gage and ſeparate him, not only from the World 
about him, but even from one Part of himſelf: 
In one Word, to raiſe him from Earth to Heg- 
ven, not only by a Local, but by a Moral and 
Mental Elevation. 

Id DoE D, twas much otherwiſe. under the 
Jewiſh Diſpenſation : There was then great In- 
dulgence afforded to the Animal Inclinations 
and Worldly Afﬀections of Men; and their very 
Religion was endeared. to them by Temporal 
Promiles: and Bleſſings. Not that God inten- 
ded hereby to expreſs any Liking or Approba- 
tion of Covetouſneſs. and Earthly-mindedneſs, 
but only to comply with the Infirmity of that 

groſs, {tupid People, which rendered. them in- 
capable ot being won upon by more noble Pro- 
poſals. And belides, it being a received Notion 

among the Idolatrous inhabitants 
of che Land, (as is obſerv'd by a Dr. Speer ds 
late learned Author) that the Legions l. 
Worſhip of their Idols, and falſe tualibus. 
Gods, did procure them fruitful 
Seaſons, and increaſe of all manner of, Store; 
it was in proportion requiſite, that God alſo 
ſhould: promiſe his), Voraries the like Worldly 
Affluenoe, to keep them from running over to 
the Gentile Superſtitions. . 

Ur ox chele, and the like Accounts much 
was indulged to the Jewiſh State and People: 
They were never expreſly required to abſtract 
thei Deſires from FT Things of the World; 
nor, unleſs. they proceeded to covet -wnjwſtly, 
that is, what belonged to another, were they 
ever fax able for AT r and Ngwoward 
181 Dif poſition 
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levate us tothe utmoſt Degree of Moral Per- 
feRion our Nature is vet capable 0 and; 28 
1 Jos {ft far 
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Diſpoſitlon of Soul. Not but that Earthly- 


mindedueſs was as much an Imperfection in it 


ſelf as it is now, and was really forbidden ac- 
—_ to the more retired and involute Senſe 
of the Law; but the Letter did not reach ir, 


| becauſe then was the Time and State of Im 


fection; afid'it was the only Handle which that 
People could be took hold of by, whoſe Hardneſs 
of Heart was the Occaſion of this, as well a as of 
ſome other Indulgencies. 
Bor now,” they that ſhall chink themſelves 
obliged to no higher Meaſures of Perfection 
under the Chriſtian State, know nor 'what 
manner of Spirit they are of. Chriſt, as he 
has introduced à better hope, Heb. 7. 19. fo 
has he annexed to it more excellent, and more 
exalted Precepts ; - and as his Kingdom was not, 
ſo neither is his Religion of this World. The 
Chriſtian Law is Lex Inea, a Law of Fire, 2 
Law that purifies and reſines, that warms 
actuates and enlightens, that ſeparates alſo and 
diſſolves thoſe ſtrong Ties whereby tbe Soul 
ſticks glued to the Earth. And therefore the 
Apoſtle calls the Chriſtian Inſtitution the law of 
the J of © 4 Ram! . 2. and in another 
Place, t miniſtration” of the Spirit, 2 Cor. 3. 
And what our Saviour aid of ſome Words 55 
75 may truly be applied to all, The words that 
[ 22 Ne? jou, Dm arg Aub, and 15 are life, 
oh f 
T x 9! rhwrefare bein the Deſign of the 
Cbriſliaß Diſpenſation, t b perfe Holineſs, to 
advance the Intereſt of the Divine Eife, to e- 
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far as is pollible,” to make us Partakers of — 
Divine, tis utterly inconſiſtent with the Exd 
of ſuch a Law as this to ſuffer us to lie grove» 
ling with our Faces on the Earth, to ſeek 
Reſt and Happineſs in Things more ignoble 
than our ſelves, and to grow one, as it were, 
with the dirty Planet upon which we lire: 
We ought rather, (as the Philoſopher ſpeaks) 
ip" Jovy WI) Coe dura le, aſpire to the Mea- 
ſures ot Immortality, thake off the Clogs of 
Earth that weigh us down, and make haſte to 
be Angels as faſt as we can. We are oblig'd by 
the Defign, as well as by the Rule of our Religion, 
to be as looſe from the Creature as may be, not 

ro love the World, nor the Things of the World, 
whether the Luſt of the Fleſh, or the Luft of the 


Eye, or the Pride of Life; but to be poor in 


Spirit, and empty of the Creature, that we ma 
be rich towards God, and filled with the Fulne 8 
of him that fills all in all. 
Ap now that to be thus poor in Spirit is 2 
ma Duty, as well as a neceſſary one, will 
r appear upon theſe two Grounds': 


I. Bxcavss theſe Worldly Enjoyments are 
vot our True Good. 

II. BRCA USE chey hinder and diver as from 
wat which really is o. | 


AAA they are not our Prue Good is cots 
tain”; for, if they were, we ſhould then find 
fo and Snti action in them. But this we are 
far from doing, that we are as diſſatisfied un- 

er our Enjoyments, as without them. For, tho 
Y Fruftion- our Appotite be abated as to that 
particular 
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particular Object which we prolecuted, yet ſtiil 


we deſire on farther, and our general Thirlt after 


Happineſs is as unſatisfied as ever: Which 


- plainly argues, that our True Good is not to be 


found in theſe things, but that they are altoge- 
ther Vanity and Vexation. To place therefore 
our Happineſs in ſuch Objects is utterly abſurd, 
and againſt Reaſon, and argues us to be groſly 
ignorant of one of the two Things, either of our 
ſelves, or of the Things of the World. We are 
either ignorant of the Digaity and Excellence 


of our Natures, of the Deſigns and Ends of our 


Creation, and of the Strengths and Capacities 
of our Appetites, which can be- ſatisfied with 
nothing leſs than Infinite: Or, if we do know 
and conſider all this, then are we ſo much the 
more groſly ignorant of the World about us, to 
think there is any thing to be had in this Circle 
of Vanity, that may ſatisſie the Importunity of 
ſuch craving and capacious Appetites, Poverty 
ot Spirit therefore is reaſgnable, . becauſe; the 
Things of the World are not our True Gol. 
Bur this is the leaſt part of their Charge; 

They are not only inſufficient to be our True 
Good themſelves, but they alſo, Secondly, hinder 
and divert us from that which really is ſo- For, 
not to mention the many Snares and Temptati- 
ons of a great Fortune, Fog what a dangerous 
thing it is to be always furniſh d with all the 
Poſſibilities and Opportunities of din and Folly ; 
I only obſerve, that the very deſire of - theſe 
Earthly Things diverts us, and takes us off from 
the Love of God. When our Love is divided 

even among Created Objects, the Force of it wi 
be much adsted in reſpe& of cach; but m 


- 
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more will the Love of the Creature vdiminith 
from the Love of God: For there is ſo vaſt a 
Diſproportion betwixt the Kindi, as well as the 
Degrees of the two Goods, that he that onet 
comes to reliſh one, will find but little Taſte in 
the other. And therefore, ſays St, Auſtin, Mov 
nemis ne mundum ametis, ut eum qui fecit mundum 
libere ametis : Our Advice is, that you love not the 
World, that ſo you may love its Maker freely. The 
Truth is, to love God freely, we ſhould love him 
entirely ; for, every Advance we make towards 
the Creature. ſo much we fecede from God ; 
for theſe are two contrary Terms of Motion: 
And there is ſo great a Contrariety between the 
Love of God, and the Love of the World, that 
they do not only abaſe each other, but are in 
ſome Degrees utterly inconſiſtent. For ſo 
St. John, if any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him, Joh, 2. 15. And if this be 
' tbe Conſequence of loving the World, I think 
the leſs we have to do with it, the better and 
that there is a great deal of Reaſon to be Poor 
in Spirit. 
FTuvys far have we conſidet d the Duty and 
Reaſonableneſs of Poverty of Spirit, as it ſigni- 
fies an Indiffereney of Deſire to the Things of 
the World: I come now to conſider it, as it de- 
notes Humility, and Lowlinels of Mid ; Ser. 
were alſo to o hem, 7 
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* ns Dur of Humility inplaindn all the 
$cripture; but mort frequently. add carneſtiy 
In inculcated 
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inculcated in the New Teſtament ; inſomuch 
that it may be reckon'd among the diſtinguiſh + 
ing Doctrines of the Chriſtian Religion. The 
Heathen Morals almoſt overlook'd it, and in the 
Old Teſtament Writings tis but ſparingly re- 
commended ; but in the Chriſtian Inſticution we 
every where meet with it in Capital Characters, 
as a Precept of the firſt Magnitude, Jam. 4. 6. 
God refiſteth the Proud, ſaith St. James; and 1 Pet. 
5. 5: be ye chathed. with Humility, ſays St. Peter. 
And our Lord himſelf, who was a perfe& Exams» 
ple of all Moral and Divine Perfection, and in 
whom the Fulneſs of the Godhead dwelt bodily, 
ſeems yet to commend himſelf to our Imitation, 
chiefly upon the Account of his Humility ; Learn 
of me, ſays he, for 1 am nooks, and lowly in heart, 
Matth. I Fo get 
Bur there needs no Multiplication of gerip⸗ 
ture for the Proof of this. I ſhalt therefore only 
farther obſerve, That the greateſt Petſonages 
that ever were in the World were always moſt 
eminent and conſpicuous for this Excellency: 
Out of many, I {hall ſelect three Inſtances, which 
may well deſerve our Conſideration. The firſt 
ſhall be the great Fore-runner of our Bleſſed Sa- 
viour, the Holy Baptiſt. This Great and Holy 
Perſon, when the Jeus ſent Prieſts: and Læuites 
from Jeruſalim, to demand of him who he was; 
not only diſclaim'd the Titles of Chriſt, of Elias 
and of that Prophet, (this his humble Spirit "_ 
not content with) but went farther, and 
this ſtrange and mortified Account of hiinſdi,. 7 
am, ſays he, the voice of one crying in the wilderneſs, 
Joh. 1. 23. (The Prophet David, indeed; had 
ny before ißt That he Was « Worm; and 
093535 no 
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xo Man, Pſal. 22. 6. And this, one would 
think; was a ſufficient Stretch of Humility : But 
the Baptiſt ſpeaks in a Strain below bim, allowing 
himſelf to be no more than a Voice. The ſame 
holy Perſon. thought himſelf unworthy to bap- 
tize his Saviour; nay, what makes that leſs ad» 
mirable, not worthy ſo much as to unlooſe the 
very Latchet of his Shoes. 
Tus next Inſtance I ſhall mention, is the. 
ever- bleſſed Mother of our Lord. She, if ever 
any Creature, had Cauſe to be proud : Tis im- 
fible even to imagin a ſtronger Temptation. 
She was ſaluted by an Arch-Angel, ſaid to be a 
Perſon highly favoured with God, and bleſſed 
among Women; and in particular, That ſhe 
ſhould be Mother to the Son of the Higheſt, and 
that too by the Power of the Moſt High. Was 
not here enough to betray a poor innocent Virgin 
into Pride and Vanity? Had the Angels half fo 
much Reaſon for their Pride and Haughtineſs, 
when they fell from the Heights of Glory? Well, 
how did ſhe behave her ſelf under the dangerous 
Salutation? Why, ſhe ſeemed to make it rather 
Matter of Obedience and Reſignation, than of Tri- 
wnph and Boaſting. Behold, ſays 1he, the hand- 
maid of the Lord : be it unto me according 70 thy word, 
Luke x. 38. 
Bor the moſt ſtupendous Inſtance of Humi- - 
lity that ever was, or can be, was in the Perſon 
of our Bleſſed Isd: ; whether we conſider him in 
the Myſtery of his Incarnation, or in the mean 
Circumſtances of his Birth, or in the humble 
Method of his Lite ; whether we conſider him 
as emptying himſelf of his Eternal Glories, and 
TERS a Cloud over his Brightneſs ; or as for- 
bidding 
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bidding the Devils to publiſh his Divinity, and 
Men to declare his Miracles, and his Diſciples 

to tell of his Transfiguration ; or as waſhing his 
Diſciples Feet, or as riding upon an Ass, or as 
converſing among Sinners; and laſtly, chuſing to 
die between Thieves. Theſe, and many other 
Inſtances of Conde ſcenſion, argue the moſt. pro- 
found Humility that ean be imagin'd ; and with- 
al, how concerned our Lord was to commend 
and endear this moſt exeellent Duty to the 
Practice of Men. Of all the Vertues and Ex- 
cellencies in the World, one wou'd have thought 
this of Humility leaſt capable of being prattiſed 
and exemplified by the Son of God. Commend it, 
indeed, he might by Precept, as well as any 
other, but ſure, one would think, not by Exams 
But ſee what rare Arts and Myſteries 
God has found out to teach us this Leſſon · 
And therefore we may well conclude, that 
there is Excellency and Neceſſity in it, as well as 
Difficulty ; and how much it concerns us to /earn, 
what God has been fo peculiarly follicitous to 
teuc h. | 
Ir is then a Chriſtian Duty to be thus poor in 
Spirit: And the Reaſonableneſs of it is as great as 
the Obligation. This I might ſhew from the good 
Conſequences and happy Effects of this Diſpoſiti- 
on of Spirit; but this falling in more properly 
under the Third Partition of my Diſcourſe, 1 
ſhall for the preſent content my ſelf with ſome 
other Conſideration, taken from the Condition of 
Man; whom I ſhall conſider, | | 

I. As a Creature, 
II. As a Sinner. 


FIRST 
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_ FixsrT then, Man is a Creature, and this is 
a very reaſonable Ground for Humility, and Po- 
verty of Spirit. We uſually think it a very hum- 
bling Conſideration to re-mind a Perſon of the 
Meannels of his Original. But now, What Ori- 
ginal can be ſo mean, as to be from Nothing ? 
It is enough to take down the Spirit of the bright- 
eſt Intelligence, to conſider, that nothing was 
his Original; a State more vile and diſhonour- 
able than the Chaos it ſelf. Now, this is the 
Condition of Man: He had his Riſe from no- 
thing, and derives his Pedigree, by his Mother's 
Side, from Darkneſs, and Emptineſs; And though 
now, by the Omnipotency of his Creator, he is 
ſomething ; yet ſtill he holds his Being as 
precariouſly as he firſt received it, and depends 
as much for his Exiſtence upon the Will of his 
Creator, as Light does upon the Sun, or the 
Image in the Glaſs upon the Preſence of the Bo- 
dy. If God does but turn his Face from him, 
and ceaſe to behold him, he will vaniſh into no- 
thing. God ſpake the Word, indeed, before he 
was made, but to unmake him there needs no 
contradittory Nat; he need only be filext, and not 
ſuſtain him by the Word of his Power. And ſhall 
. that, Being be proud, which was once Nothing, 
and has ſtill ſuch a Natural Bent towards Anuihil- 
ation, as to need only a bare Negative to make 
him Nothing again? No, ſays the Wiſe Man, 
Pride was not made for man, nor furious anger for 


them that are born of a woman. Man muſt torget 
his Extraction to give the leaſt Admittance to 
Pride; and he need but ſtudy and conſider that, 


to have the moſt inward and feeling Senſe of Hu- 
mility, | | 


Tais 
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«  THr1s Conſideration is yet farther improve- 
able, if we admit the Hypotheſis of thoſe whb 
fay, that to be a Creature involves a State of No- 
thing, as well as an Origination from Nothing 
that there is nothing Real br Pofitive in any 
Creature, but what is from God; and that tho 
a Creature be ſomething as of God, yet he is no- 
thing as of himſelf, nor can exert any poſitive 
Act or Operation from himſelf, as a diſtin& 
Principle of Action; being ſtill, as to thut, as 
much a Nothing as before, It this be true, (and 
he that ſhall conſider, and well un- 
Lib. 4. Cogi- derſtand, what is alledged by M 
rat. Ration.de : : 
Deo, p. 574. Poiret, in Defence of this Notion, 
will ſcarce find it in his Power to 
think otherwiſe) certainly Man has infinite Rea- 
ſon to be poor in Spirit, and to deſcend into the 
loweſt Abyſs of Humility and Self-Abdication, as 
becomes a Being that not only was once, but is ſtil 
a mere Nothing. | 
MAN therefore, as a Creature, has ſufficient 
Reaſon to be humble, and poor in Spirit. Bur if 
we conſider him 2dly, as a Sinner, he has Cauſe, 
not only to be humble, but to lie down flat upon 
his Face, and look upon himſelf to be more baſe 
and vile than the very Duſt whereof he was form- 
ed, and whereon he treads. To be a Sinner is 
much more vile than to be the meaneſt Creature 
and the Non-Entity of Sin is more diſhonourable 
than that of Nature. This latter, tho' it cannot 
actually conform, yet it is not diſobedient to the 
Will of God: But the former Nothing contradias 
and refiſts his Will. This is, as I think one of the 
Fathers calls it, Nihil Reb-Ue, & in Deum armatum, 
an Armed Nothing. Indeed, to be a Creature, 
CETT'S ? involves 
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involves Weakneſs and Imperfection in it; bit 
then it alſo involves Good, becauſe nothing can 
be, but by pattaking of the Perfection ot God. 
But now, to be a Sinner involves nothing but 
ure and unmixt Evil ; and is withal, a farther 
move from Good than to be nothing, ſince it 
is, not only negatively, but contrarily'oppoled to 
it. Tis indeed the greateſt Monſtrofity and De- 
formity in the World, the greateſt Contradiction 
to Order and Harmony, to Reaſon and Propor- 
tion; to Well-being and Happinefs-: In one 
Word, Tis the only ching which God hates. 
What great Reaſon then has Man to be humble, 
andi poor in Sirit; poor even to Emptineſs, and 
Self- Annihilation, who is not only a Creature, 
but à firful Creature! = 
Having now ſhewn the Duty and Reaſona- 
bleneſs of Poverty of Spirit, in the full latitude 
bf the Word; I proceed to ſhew, in the Third 
Place, the Happineſs of thoſe who are ſo diſpoſed. 
Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit, ſays our Saviour, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. That's the only 
Blefledneſs which is here expreſly mentioned: 
But they are happy alſo in other regards: For, 
in ehe firſt place, What an happy Diſpoſition of 
Soul muſt it be; always to catry about one ſuch 
à ſtrong and lively Conviction of the Vanity of 
all created Good, as not to run out into vehe- 
ment Deſires after it? For, Deſire it (elf, to go 
no farther, is always a great Torment: Tis the 
ſame to the Soul, that Thirſt is to the Body: 
and Hope deferred (as the Wiſe Man tells us) 
makes the heart fick; Prov. 13. But that is not all; 
for here will come in the Trouble of Diſappoint* 
ment, as well as of Defire : Not that which the 
1 C World 
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the not compaſſing what you deſign d, (tho' that 


you have compaſled, the Diſappointment of Fru- 


neſs from the Creature ; and conſequently, not 


Reward than this: Pride is the moſt uneqſie thing 
| | | In 


1 
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World generally underſtands by Diſappointment, 
alſo will often happen) but the not enjoying what 


ition. ATE 
Bor now, to be poor in Spirit is the Way to 
avoid all this. Such a Perſon expects no Happi- 


to find it there, will be to him no Diſappoint- 
ment. He does not lean upon any created Good 
with any Streſs; and therefore, tho' it ſhould 
fail under him, his Fall will be bat flight and 
eaſie. And, indeed, it is not to be imagined 
what a deal of Anxiety, Care, Reſtleſneſs, Diſ- 
appointment, Sorrow, fruitleſs Labour and En- 
deavour are ſaved by this Poverty of Spirit. 
2 I think this is no ſmall Degree of Happi- 
neſs. | | 
AGa1n, Is it not a great Happineſs to be ſo 
moderately and indifterently affected towards the 
World, as to be contented with any Condition 
in it? to be of a quiet, ſedate, reſigned and diſ- 
intereſſed Diſpoſition ? He that is thus diſpoſed, 
is above, or rather below the reach of -calami- 
tous Accidents. The Storm flies over his Head, 
he has nothing for Fortune to take hold of: 
Nor will he be under the Hazard of parting with 
his Religion ro ſecure his worldly Intereſt. No; 
he can do his Duty, tho' at the Expence of Mar- 
tyrdom ; and tho' highly deſerving of the beſt 
Times, may yet be truſted in the worſt. 11115 
THeN as to the Happineſs attending upon 
Poverty of Spirit, as it ſtands for Humility, 
there is no one Vertue that is more her own 
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in the World; and withal, the moſt edivzs ; un- 
eafte to the Patient, and odiom to the Obſerver. 
And, as it is uneaſie in it (elf, ſo is it the Parent 
of many troubleſom and uneaſie Paſſions ; ſuch 
as Anger, Contention, Revenge, Envy, Impa- 
tience, Cr. So that it is hard to determin whe- 
uy the proud Man be more ridiculors or miſera- 


dg | 
Bur now, to be humble, is to be wiſe, to 
underſtand the true Proportioh and Meaſure of a 
Creature, to be ſerene, to be contented, to be 
thankful, to be pleaſant and ehearful, to be calm 
and untroubled, to be diſpaſſionate and uncon» 
cerned» In ſhorr, No Man enjoys what he re- 
ally is, fo much as he that does nor fancy himſelf 
; what he is not. And beſides, the humble Man 
| is fore to get that vety Honour which he declines, 
and becauſe he declines it. I end this with the 
Obſervation of Plato, That a Man that does not 
rightly know himielf can neither be prudent, good, 
nor happy 3 Which is all that goes to the Perfection 

of Man: And he that does, is ſure to be all this. 
Fus far of the Happineſs belonging to the 
two Kinds of Poverty of Spirit ſeveraly. There 

remains yet one more belonging to them both in 
common ; and that is, the Kingdom of Heaven, 

which I ſuppoſe to comprehend both Grace and 
Glory. As to Grace, we are told by the Apoltle, 

that God has choſen the poor in this World to be rich in 

faith. And in the ſame place where God is ſaid 
to reſiſt the Proud, he is ſaid alſo to give Grace to 
the Humble, Jam. 4. 6. Indeed, Humility is 
the proper Foundation of Grace, and the The- 
atre of all Divine Operations. This State of 
Nothingneſs, and Self · emptineſs, is as much a 
C 2 Preparation 
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P. Preparation to the Neu, as the Void and Inform 
Space was to the Ol Creation: Tis the true and 


proper firſ# Matter in the Spiritual World, into 


which the Form of the N Creature will be in- 


troduc d: And if Man does but contain himſelf 
in this Nothing, God will not fail to work All, 
and to be All in him ; having promiſed his Spe- 
cial Preſence to the Man of an humble . la. 
57.15. 

T Hen, as for Glory, tis highly. N 
that they who have humbled themſelves here, 


ſhould be exalted hereafter; and that they who 


have renounced this World, ſhould have their 
Portion in the next. And to convince the {low- 
hearted and d iſtruſtful World, that thus it ſhall 


be, God has already given a Specimen of it, in 


the Example of his Son, who was particularly 
eminent for this double Poverty of Spirit; for 
renouncing the World, and for debafing  bimſelK ; 
whom therefore God has highly. exalted, giving 
him a name above every name, Phil. 2. 9. and has 
alſo placed him on his own Right-Hand, Augeli, 
and Authorities, and Powers being made ſubjet unto 


him, 1 Pet. 3. 22. 
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Dis couxsk the Second. 1 
Marr. V. Ver. iv. 


Bleſſed are they that mourn, for they ſhall be 


comforted. 


IHEY-are the Words of him who 
was himſelf a Man of Sorrows, and 
WW acquainted with Grief ; and who 
gel was alſo acquainted with Fappineſs 


of Glory, and with that Peace of God which 
now paſles all Underſtanding, and ſhall hereafter 
fatisfie all Deſire : He had taſted of both Cups, 
the Cup of Trembling, and the Cup of Salvation 
He had tried both the Miſeries of Human Na- 
ture, and the Glories of the Divine; and ſo well 
knew what Proportion the Conſolations of God 
have to the Infelicities of Man; and how little 
the Suffcrings of this preſent Time are, in com- 
pariſon of the Glory that ſhall be reyeal'd to them 
that with Meckneſs bear them, and with Fruit= 
fulneſs improve under them. He therefore ha- 
ving tried both the Hur, and the Beſt, mult 
needs be a proper Judge in the Caſe, whether 
Happineſs may conſiſt with Affliction, or no. 
And he is ſo far from diſcouraging his Diſciples 
8 C3 from 
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from treading in the ſame thorny, rugged Way 
that he did, that he rather gives them all the 
Invitation in the world to do ſo; caſts a Glory 
round the Head of the Sorrowful, and repreſents 
Grief as a very lovely thing, by telling them, 
that Bleſſed are they that mourn, far they ſhall be 
comforted. | 

Bur are al thoſe bleſſed that mourn >? And 
does Gi ney all that are under its Domini- 
ons, to Happineſs and Conſolation ? This, in- 
deed, wou'd be good News to this our World, 
where there is ſo much of it ; which 1s a Valley 
of Tears, and a Region of Sadneſs; where 


there are a Thouſand Sighs, for one Smile; and 


where the mourners go about the ſtreets, Ecel. 12. 5. 
But it is not all Mourning that comes within the 
Circle of this Beatitude ; nor ſhall all that ſow 
in Tears, reap with Joy. As there are ſome that 
forrow without Hope, ſo there is ſome kind of Sor- 
row, concerning which we can hope nothing. 
There is a Sorrow that proceeds from no Human, 
and Moral Principle, but from Natural and Ne- 
ceſſary Cauſes ; as from the Influence of Exter» 
nal Impreſſions, from the Groſneſs of the Spirits 
and Blood, from Melancholy, and the like. 
Again, There is a Sorrow, which tho' of an 
Human and Moral Extraction, yet ſprings from 
no good or laudable Principle, but is altogether 
of a neutral and indifferent Nature. Again, 
There is a Sorrow that proceeds from an ill 
Principle; as, from Malice, Envy, Covetouſneſs, 
Ambition, Servile Fear, and the like: And 
which tends alſo to an ill End; as, to Revenge, 
Impatience, Deſpair, c. Accordingly the 

Apoſtle 


— 


Apoſtle tells us of a  Worldly Sorrow, and of a 
Sorrow that worketh Death, 2 Cor. 7. So far is 
all Mourning from being Chriſtian Mourning, 
1 giving us à juſt Title to this Beati- 
tude. 
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HES therefore it will concern us to conſi- 


der Three Things: 


I. Trar there is ſuch a Thing as the Duty 
of Chriſtian Mourning. 
II. Wno theſe Chriſtian Mourners are. 
III. WuE REIN conſiſts their Blefledneſs. 


9 

And Firſt, I ſay, there is ſuch a thing as 
Chriſtian Mourning. ' This muſt needs ſeem a 
ſtrange Paradox to the Philoſophy of thoſe who 
make the Pleaſures of the Animal Life the. End 
of Man, and think that now we have nothing 
to do but to enjoy them, and that God ſent 
Man into the World to the ſame Purpoſe as 
he plac'd the Leviathan in the Sea, only to take 
his Paſtime therein. *Twould be but a cold 


Employment to go about to convince ſuch 


Men, either of the Neceſſity, or of the Bleſſedneſi 
of Mourning ; whoſe Anſwer would be in the 
Language of thoſe Sinners in the Book of Wiſ⸗ 
dom, Come on, let us enjoy the good things that are 
preſent, and let us ſpeedily uſe the creatures, as in our 
youth, Let 3s fill our ſelves with coſtly wine, and 
ointment ; and let no flower of the ſpring paſs by . 
Let is crown our ſelves with roſe-buds before they be 
withered, let none of 244 go without his part of our Vo- 
luptuouſneſs, let is leave tokens of our joyfulneſs in 
1 5 for ibis is our Portion, and our lot 1 
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Tuts is the Style of the Epicurean School. 
And there are alſo (ome Chriſtians, who, tho 
they do not make the Pleaſure of the Animal 
Life their End, Lot and Portion, as do the 
other, yet they think they may allow themſelves 
a great Scope and Compaſs in it, that they may 
indulge themſelves to the full in all the Mirth 
and Jollity of the World, and that there is o 
need of any ſuch thing as Mourning in Sion. 
Theſe Men ſeem to have the ſame Notion of 
Chriſt's Religion, that the Jeus had of his Perſon. 
They look'd upon him under the Character 
of 2 great Temporal Prince; and dreamt of 
nothing under his Reign but Victories, and 
Triumphs, and Feſtivals, and Vine-yards, and 
Olive- yards. And ſo ſome think of his Religi- 
on. They look upon it as a fine, gay, ſecular, 
Jolly Profeſſion; as a State of Freedom and 
Emancipation, of Eaſe and Pleaſantneſs; as if 
the Children of the Kingdom had nothing to do, 
ut to eat, drink, and be merry, and that Mourn- 
ing had no more place in This, than it is to have 
in the New Jeruſalem, wherein, as the Evange» 
lical Prophet tells us, A/ tears ſhall be wiped away 
from mens eyes, and there {hall be no more death, 
neither ſorrow, nor crying, nor any more pain, Rev, 
21. a | SN | 
* i. 1 indeed, moſt certain, that Religion has 
its Joys and Pleaſures, and that the Chriſtian 
4 8 has the moſt of any, and that they 
1 are ſuch too as by far tranſcend all others; that 
14 the beſt Life is alſo the moſt pl aſant Life; 
N and that tis worth while to live well, if it 


were only for the meer Pleafure of doing For 
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And there is a great deal of Truth | 
in that noble Saying of Hierocles, 9 in 
u pkvoy N, c. The good Man 8 


mi * . * 
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Goodneſs," but alſo in Pleaſure it jelf ; for whoſe Sake 
only the other is wicked, Nay farther ; The Plea» 
ſutes of good Men are not only greater than 
thoſe of ill Men, but ſuch as they cannot enjoy 
or. reliſh, and have no manner of Notion of, 
As there are ſome, Things of God, ſo there are 
Pleaſures of Religion, which the Animal Man 
does not perceive: For the ſecret of the Lord is 
with them that fear him, and the ſtranger doss not 
inter meddle with their joy. Nay, tarther yet, No 
Man has any Ground or Pretence for Rejoi- 
cing, but a good Man. *Tis the moſt uſurp- 
ing and » daring Piece of Impudence in the 
world, for an ill Man to laugh, or be merry. 
What has he to do with Mirth, who has the 
Wrath of God abiding on him, and Hell open 
to receive him? It does not belong to him, tis 
none of his Part. Mirth is the Reward of a 
good Conſcience, the Prerogative of Innocence, 
and the- peculiar Right of good Men: And 
they not only may be joyful and chearful, but 
are alſo commanded to be ſo. Thus in the Law, 
Deut. 16. 11. Thou ſbalt rejoice before the Lord 
thy God, ſays Moſes to the Fewiſh Votaty. So 
again the Pſalmiſt, P/al. 33. Rejoice in the Lord, 
O ye righteous ; for it becometh well the juſt to be 
thankful.” Again,  Pſal. 68. Let the righteous be 
glad, and rejoice before God : let them alſo be mer- 
+y and joyful, And again, Pſal. 100. Serve the 
Lord with gladneſs.' / And ſays our Bleſſed Lord, 
in his Farewel-Diſcourſe ta his Diſciples, Joln 
1 85. IF, II. 


might be full. And we are exhorted to rejoice 


Church. Again, ſays the ſame wiſe Preacher, 
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15. 11. Theſe things have I ſpoken unto you, that 
my joy might remain in you, aud that your joy 


evermore by the Apoſtle, 1 Theſ 5. who alſo rec- 
kons Joy among the Fruits of the Holy Spirit, 
Gal. 5. 22. 
No allthis is true, and I not only confeſs, 
but alſo recommend the Thing hitherto' plead- 
ed for. But then *tis alſo ro be conſidered 
what the Wiſe Man fays, that # every thing 
there is a Seaſon ; and that there is a Time ta 
weep and mouru, as well as a Time to laugh and 
dance, Eccleſ. 3. And this not only from Na- 
tural, but alſo from Moral Neceſſity: For the 
Circumſtances of Human Life are ſuch, as make 
it our Duty, as well as Fate, to mourn, and be 
ſorrowful. Religion has its gloomy, as well as 
bright Side ; and there are to be Days of Dark- 
neſs, as well as Days of Light, in the Chriſtian 
Kalendar. | | | 

T+X1s is intimated to us by ſeveral Expreſſi- 
ons, and by ſeveral Examples, in Holy Scri- 

ure. Thus the Church in general is, in the 
Divine Song of Solomon, compared to a Dove; 
which, thoꝰ conſiderable for ſome other Qua- 
lities, is yet for nothing ſo remarkable as for 
her continual Mourning. So far was that Wiſe 
Man from the Opinion of thoſe who make 
Temporal Proſperity, a Mark of the True 


I is better to go to the houſe of mourning, than 
to the houſe of feaſting. And again, ' Sorrow. is 


better than laughter. Where you ſee he not only 
ineulcates the Practice of Mourning, but alſo 
expreſiy prefers it before its Contrary. , And be 
1 C1 Slves 
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ives this Reaſon for it, becauſe by the ſadneſs 
of the countenance is the heart made better, Eccleſ. 
7. 3- And therefore he makes this the Meaſure 
of Wiſdom and Folly, by telling us in the next 
Verſe, That the heart of the wiſe is in the houſe of 
mourning, but the heart of fools in the houſe of 
mirtb. This Practice of Mourning is every 
where inculcated in the Writings of the Pro- 
* but eſpecially of the Prophet Jeremy, who 

writ a whole Book of Lamentations. 
above all, tis remarkable what our Lord him- 
felt ſays of Mourning, in the 16th of St. Johm, 
* where he ſeems to make it the great Mark of 
Difference between his Diſciples and the Men 
of this World, Verily, verily, ſays he, 1 ſay un- 
40 you, that ye ſhal weep and lament, but the world 
ſpall rejoice. | "= 
Nox do there want Examples of this Holy 
Mourning in Scripture. Thus the Devotion of 
Haunab is expreſſed by her being a Woman of 
a ſorrowful Spirit, x Sam. 1. 15. The Royal 
Prophet ſpent his whole Time almoſt in Mourn- 
ing and Sorrow, which he alſo indulged and 
fomented with Muſic and Divine Hymns : And 
et he was a Man wiſe and learned, and a 
after God's own Heart; and withal, a 
Man of great Buſineſs, and publick Occupati- 
on. Thus again, the Prophet Jeremy was a 
great Mourner; a Man as infatiable in his Sor- 
row, as ſome are in their Luxury, He was ſo 
full. of Grief, as not to be ſatisfied with the na- 
tural, and ordinary Ways of expreſſing it: And 
therefore ſays he, Ob, that my head were waters, 
aud mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might 
weep day and night, Jer. 9. 1. More L might h 
nce 
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inſtance in, but TI cloſe all wich the great Ex- 
ample of our Lord and Maſter Jeſus Chriſt, 
who, as the Text ſays, was a Man of Sorrows, 
and acquainted with Grief ; and that not only 
in his laſt Paſſion and Agony, when his Soul 
was exceeding ſorrowful, even unto Death; 
and when, as the Author to the Hebrews ſays; 
Heb. 5. 7. He offered up prayers and ſupplications, 
with ſtrong crying and tears; but alſo throughout 
the whole Courſe of his Life. We oftentimes 
read of his Weeping and Sorrowing, as upon his 
Proſpe& of the City Jeruſalem, at the Grave of 
Lazarus, and a little after his Supper, when, 
as the Text ſays, Mar. 26. he began to be ſor- 
rowſul, and very heavy; and in the Garden, 
where he wept Tears of Blood. . But we never 
read that he ever laughed. Onece, indeed, tis 
ſaid, Z»k. 10. that he rejoiced ; but then it was 
not with an outward, ſenſitive and tumultuous 
Joy; but with an inward, ſpiritual and filent 
Exultation: He rejorced in Spirit. And what was 
it for > Not upon any Animal or Secular Ac- 
count, but upon an Occaſion altogether Spixi- 
tual and Divine. Twas for the abundant 
Grace of his Father, beſtowed upon his Diſei- 
ples; and for their good Uſe of it, and Im- 

r een 
I do net intend in all this, ſuch rigid Mea- 
ſures as are practiſed and exacted by ſome of 
the Religious Orders of the Roman Church; 
where a Man is not allowed fo much as to laugh, 
or ſay any thing but Hater memento mori, for ſe- 
veral Years together. This would be to turn So- 
ciety into a dumb Shew, to make Life a Burthen, 
and withal, to bring an ill Report upon _ 
s +3. a . "Be, g ) 
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00d Land of Promiſe, and to diſcourage Men 
— the Chriſtian Religion. But that which l 
ſtand for is this, That we ought not ſo to give 
our ſelves over to Secular Mirth and Jollity, 
but that we are ſtill to remember that we are 
in the Vail of Tears; that there is a Time for 
Mourning, as well as for Rejoicing; and that 
this is that Time, now we are in our Exile, and 
in the midſt of Dangers and Fears ; and thar 
therefore Sorrow muſt ſometimes have its Turn, 
as well as Joy; and that there is ſuch a M 
as Chriſtian Mourning. 

No need we be troubled that we have dif: 
cover d ſuch an ungrateful Duty, ſince there is a 
Beatitude annexed to it. But becauſe, as was 
before remarked, all manner of Mourning will 
not come within its Compals, it will concern us, 
in the ſecond Place, to conſider who theſe Chri- 
| tian Mourners are. This, I think, cannot be 
reſolved by any better Meaſure, than by conſi- 
dering what are the true and proper Cauſes 85 
a Chriſtian ought to mourn. 9 N to this 
al anſwer, 

II. IN Particular. 

Ix General, I ſay, that ae a Chriſtian 
mourns for a due and proper Cauſe, when the 
Principle of his Sorrow is either Zeal ſor the 
Honour and Glory of God, or a Concern for 
the Good of Mankind : Nothing leſs than this 
can either deſerve his Sorrow, or derive any 
Virtue or Excellency upon it. So that, in ſhort, 
Piety and Charity will be the two Principles into 
which all true Ciatian eue n be at 
_ reſolved. JM 4 i $2; of 
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Bur becauſe this may be exemplified in va- 
riety of Inſtances, it will not be amiſs to conſi- 
der ſome of the more remarkable of them. _ 1 
anſwer therefore more particularly, That one 
very proper and reaſonable Cauſe why a Chri- 
ſtian ſhould mourn, is, the Confideration of Sin. 
For a Man to conſider ſeriouſly what a great 
and ſtrange kind of Evil Sin is ; how contrary 
to God, to his Nature, to his Will, to his Com- 
mands, to his Goodneſs, to his Juſtice, to the 
wiſe Order of his Grace and Providence, and 
eſpecially to the great Myſtery of Godlineſs: 
Then to conſider how contrary it is to Man, 
to his Nature, to his Reaſon, to his Rational 
Inſtincts and Inclinations, to his inward Peace 
and Satisfaction; and laſtly, to his Intereſt, 
both Temporal and Spiritual, Private and Pub- 
lick, Preſent and Future: Then again, to con- 
fider, how prone we are to commit it, an- 
that we our ſelves are the Authors of this Prone- 
neſs: And laſtly, how much of this great, 
ſtrange Evil there is in the World; how Ini- 
quity abounds, and the Love of many waxes 
cold ; that the whole World, as St. Fohn ſays, 
— 5. 19. lies in wickedneſs ; that there are but 
that pretend to any Strictneſs or Regula- 
rity of Living, and yet fewer that diſcharge 
their Pretenſions truly and ſincerely. 1 fay, 
For a Man to conſider all this, to conſider it 
ſeriouſly and thoroughly, muſt needs be a ſad 
Scene of Contemplation, and ſuch as will juſt- 
ly call for his Sorrow and Mourning, It was ſo 
to God himſelf, who is brought in by M as 
1 at his very Heart for the Abundance of 
Wickedneſs which he beheld in the Old 1 
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And I queſtion not, but that, among the bitter 
Ingredients of our Lord's Paſſion, this was none 
of the leaſt, to foreſee that there would be fo 
many, who by-their final Impenitence, and per- 
ſevering in Wickedneſs, would receive no Be- 
nefit from ir. And, if we may judge by Propor- 
tion, the Angels in Heaven, who rejoice at the 
Converſion of one Sinner, do alſo mourn and la- 
men for the irreclaimable Wickedneſs of ſo many 
Millions as are in the World. Tis a Thing 
worth our Conſidering, and worth our Lament- 
ing. And therefore ſays the Pſalmiſt, P/al. 119. 
Rivers of waters run down mine eyes, becauſe men 
keep not thy law. And again,  grieveth me when I 
fee the tranſgreſſors.. Niue is a vertuous and 
laudable Sorrow, as prodeeding from a good and 
noble Principle, from Piety and Charity: And 
he that mourns upon this Conſideration, is a 
true Chriſtian Mourner. 

AG ain, Secbndly, Another very proper and 
reaſonable Cauſe why a Chriſtian ſhould mourn, 
is the Conſideration of the Miferies of Human 
Life. Tis a moſt deplorable thing to conſider 
what a deal, and what Variety of Miſery there 
is in the World at once. Many Things muſt oc- 
cur to make us tolerably happy; but ove Thing 
alone is oftentimes enough to make us very nu 
ſerable. And how unhappy then muſt Human 
Life be, among ſuch a Multitude of Evils as 
are incident to it! I ſhall not go about to re- 
count or deſcribe them: They are too many to 
be number d, and too various to be reduced to 
any Method. This only I ſay, That ſhould a 
Man, by ſome compendious Device, have an 
united Proſpect of the Miſeries of the World, 
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as our Saviour, by the Devil's Artifice; had of 
the Glories of it, twould be the moſt diſmal 
Landſcape that ever was drawn; or can be ima- 
gined. Tas for this that ſome of the Anei- 
ents reckoned an early Death among the gteat- 
eſt Bleſſings of Heaven. Quem Dit” diligum, 
- Adoleſcens moritur, The Favourite of the Gods diss 
young, ſays the Comedian. But Solomon goes 
farther, Eccleſ. 6. and prefers an untimely Birth 
before a Man that has ſpent many Lears in this 
World. To be ſhort, Such is our Condition 
here, that we ſee God has not thought fit to 
truſt us with the leaſt Fore- knowledge of what 
is coming upon us, leſt, like Men upon à deep 
Precipice, we ſhould be amazed, confounded, 
and fall down at the dreadful Proſpect. And 
if the private Circumſtances of each ſingle Man's 
Life be ſo black and diſconſolate, that tis 
thought fir he ſhould fee no farther than he 
goes, what ſhall we think of the Miſeries of all 
Mankind put together? If any thing be worth 
our Sorrow, certainly this is. Our compaſſio- 
nate Saviour wept over the approaching Ruin 
of periſhing Jeruſalem : And ſhall not 4 Chri- 
ſtian mourn for the Miſeries of the whole World? 
We ſuſpect the Good Nature of him that can 
endure to ſit out a deep Tragedy with dry 
Eyes: And can we ſtand and look upon a miſe- 
rable World without mourning ?- There are 
ſome Men of Rocky Hearts, and impaſſible 
Tempers, that could ſtand by, and ſee the 
whole World in Flames without any Concern, 
were but their own. little ſelves ſecure from the 
Ruin. And this ſome are pleaſed to call Philo- 
 Jophy. But certainly, Chriſtian Charity, that 
88 obliges 
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obliges us ro ſympathize with the Miſeries of 
each partichlar Man, to weep with thoſe that 
weep, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, does much more 
require us to lament the common Miſeries of 
Human Life. This therefore is a very proper 
Cauſe of Chriſtian Mourning. ii} a 

As is alſo, in the Third Place, the Conſidera- 
tion of the Vanity and Emprineſs of all Worldl 
and Created Good. The general Cauſe of mo 
of the Diſcontent and Melancholy that is in the 

World, is becauſe Men cannot get ſo much of 
Worldly Good as they deſire; not at., all que- 
ſtioning its Vanity. But on the contrary, ſuppo- 
ſing that if they could compaſs ſuch and ſuch 
Things, they ſhould be happy; and their only 
Trouble is, that they cannot get them. Now 
this is properly. Worldly Sorrow, and comes 
from an ill Principle, either from Covetouſneſs, 
Luſt, or Ambicion. But now there may be a 
vertuous and laudable Diſcontent, as well as a 
vicious and ſordid one: and that is, When 2 
Man mourns, and is troubled ; not becauſe he 
cannot compaſs ſuch and ſuch Created Goods: 
No; perhaps he would not eat of the Fruit, if 
he could reach it ;. but purely becauſe they are 
all empty and vain, and cannot ſatisfie. He does 
not grieve becauſe he wants them, for it may be 
he chuſes to be without them; but becauſe they 
are wanting in themſelves, and have not that in 
them which can ever make him happy. And, 
indeed, it is enough to caſt a Damp upon the 
Spirit of any Conſidering Man, to think that 
what is ſubſtantial and ſatisfactory is out of his 
Reach, and that all is Vanity and Vexation 
that lies within it; * the former he can- 

not 
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not enjoy, and that the latter cannot ſatisfie. To 
be throughly and inwardly convinced that all 
Fruition is a Cheat, and fo to have nothing in 
Expectation, no one Glimpſe or Proſpect of 
Enjoyment before one, to invite one to live 
longer: This is a ſad Reflection, and ſuch as 
mul needs cauſe Sorrow and Mourning. But 
then, *tis a very laudable one, and fuch as pro- 
ceeds from an excellent Principle. Tis a Sor- 
row that ariſes from Increaſe of Wiſdom, Eceleſ. 2. 
18. from a right Notion and Underſtanding of 
Things, from Contempt of rhe World, from a 
due Conſciouſneſs of our own Powers and Capa- 
cities, and from the more than ordinary Aſpi- 
rings of the Soul to God, who alone is able to 
farisfie her. And, to be ſorry upon ſuch Princi- 
ples as theſe, is to ſorrow in a Rational Way, 
and after a Godly Sort. ; | 
Io inſtance one more: Another very pro- 
per Cauſe why a Chriſtian ſhould mourn, is 
the Conſideration of the Uncertainty of our 
Salvation, and the infinite Miſery of thoſe who 
mall miſcarry in ſo momenrous a Concern. As 
to the Certainty of our Salvation, it is not fo 
great as ſome are apt to imagin: For, though T 
can be aſſured of this Propoſition with a Cer- 
tainty of Divine Faith, it being Matter of ex- 
preſs Revelation, that the Faithful and Peni- 
tent ſhall be ſaved; yet that T believe and re- 
-pent, can be known to me only on the Grounds 
of Experimental Knowledge, which is an Hu- 
man, and therefore Fallible Teſtimony. : And 
conſequently, the Concluſion always following 
the weaker Part, I cannot be aſſured of my Sal- 
vation with a Certainty of Divine Faith, — 
Ty dnl 
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only with an. Human and Moral ' Aſſurance ; 

which, indeed, to call it by a right Name, is 
no more than an high Probability, a ſtrong Pres 
ſumption. 5 0 

Bor yet, if even this Moral Aſſurance were 
Abſolute and Trreverfible, and were to take in the 
Future, as well as the Preſent, twere yet a con- 
ſiderable Stay and Security. But it is not ſo 
with us: That Aſſurance which we have is ab- 
ſolute only for the Preſent, and reaches not the 
Future, but only upon Condition, ſuppoſing 
that we perſevere in the preſent Diſpoſition; 
which; conſidering the Mutability of our Wills, 
and the Multitude of our Temptations, and the 
frequent Examples 6f Apoſtacy, is a Thing 
not only of uncertain, but of hazardous Conſe- 
quence: - Ws, 

AND as we are not, cannot be abſolutely ſure 
that we ſhall not miſcarry, ſo, on the other 
hand, tis moſt certain, that we ſhall be un- 
ſpeakably miſerable if we do. For a Man to 


fail off from his laſt End, and only true Good, 


without any Hopes or Poſſibility of Recovery, 
is a thing that can hardly be thought of without 
Confuſion and Amazement. Now let a Man 
put theſe two things together, That whether he 
ſhall be faved, or no, is a Matter of a depend- 
ing and uncertain Iſſue; and that if he miſcarry 
his Caſe is intolerable; and then tell me whe- 


ther this be not a juſt Cauſe for Trouble and Sad- 


nefs ; and whether this Salvation, this uncertain 


Salvation, be not to be wrought out with Sor- 
"row and Mourning, as well as with Fear and Trem- 
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CxRTAINLY it is: And were it not for 
this, it would be no eaſie thing to give an Ac- 
count, why Gravity, Seriouſneſs, and Sobriety 
of Spirit ſhould be ſuch decent and commen- 
dable Qualicies in Men. For otherwiſe, Why 
ſhould not a Man give himſelf up to the utmoſt 
Gaity and Jollicy, and expreſs it in all manner 
of odd Poſtures and Geſtures, up to the Height 
of an Autick Diſſoluteneſs ? I ſay, Why - ſhould. 
not a Man do this? But only becauſe this is 
not agreeabſe to the Part he is to act; who being 
in a State of Probation and Doubt fulneſs, and 
having ſo great an Intereſt depending, ought ra- 
ther to temper and correct the Luxuriancy of 
his Spirit, with ſome Grains of Sadneſs, and 
Penſiveneſs; and beware of laughing too much 
here, leſt it ſhould be his Turn to weep and 
mourn hereafter, 

Tus; are the principal Cauſes of Mourning. 
And from hence we may gather, who the Chri- 
ſtian-Mourners are, who are concern d in this 
Beatitude ; thoſe, namely, whoſe Mourning pro- 
ceeds upon theſe, or ſuch like Grounds ; which 
are at laſt reducible to either of theſe two Prin- 
ciples, Zeal for the Honour and Glory of God, 
or a Concern for the Good of Mankind. They 
Who mourn upon the Score of Piety or Charity, 
are true Chriſtian- Mourners. | by 
Ix remains that we now conſider, in the laſt 
place, wherein conſiſts their Bleſſedneſs. St. 
Auſtin, in his Confeſſions and Meditations, very 
frequently ſpeaks of the Grace of Tears; and as 
often prays for it: And well he might, ſince it 
is attended with ſuch happy Effects, and has 
ſuch a Bleſſedneſs intailed upon it. Its * 
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neſs is both preſent, and to come. What the 
reſent Bleſſedneſs is, we may learn from the 
Wik Man, who tells us, That by the ſadneſs of 
the countenance the heart is made better. It is fo ; 
for by this it becomes more ſoft and tender for 
all Divine Impreſſions, for the Love of God, 
for Devotion, tor Charity to our Neighbour, for 
Mercy and Compaſſion, for Repentance, and 
the like. It is alſo hereby made more ſerious, 
more conſiderative and reflecting, more recol- 
lected, more ſettled and compoſed; which is to 
be conſiderably better. For, as Sorrow is the 
Principle of Conſideration, ſo is Conſideration 
the Principle of Repentance and Well - living, ac- 
cording to that of the Pſalmiſt, 7 confidered my 
own ways, and turned my feet to thy teſtimonies, Plat. 
119. 
| 0 of all this we have a very ſignal Ex- 
ample in the Nation of the Jews, who, till the 
Time of the Babykyih Captivity, were very 
groſs and carnal, norwithſtanding ſo many Mi- 
fracles of God, both in their Deliverance out of 
Egypt, and in their Paſſage through the Wilder- 
nefs. * And when they were brought into the 
Land of Canaan, tho they had ſuch open and 
clear Teſtimonies of the Divine Preſence a- 
mong them ; ſo many Prophecies, ſo many Mi- 
racles, and ſo many Apparitions of Angels; yet 
we find them ever now and then relapſing into 
Idolatry. But after the Captivity, when the 
had gone through a Courſe of Sorrow and A 
fliction, they / preſently began to behave them- 
elves more orderly ; and ſeem'd, like Gold, to 
efne upon the Trial of the Furnace : For we 
{6 not read, that after that Time they ever fell 
0 D 3 into 
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into Idolatry. And accordingly, God began 
to deal with them now no longer as Children, 
but as Perſons of ſome Maturity, by withdraws 
ing from them has Viſible Preſence, and the Spi- 
rit of Prophecy; thinking them to have learnt 
enough already in the School of Affliction, to 
ſuperſede all other Methods of Inſtruction and 
Diſcipline. And from that Time forwards, the 
Minds of Men began to be more generally ere- 
&ed towards Heaven, and the Good Things of 
à better Life; when they ſaw that the ſtricte 
| Obſervers of the Law fell oftentimes into. thole 
Evils which were denounced again the Tran 
greſſors of it. By which means they were, by 
13 prepared. for the Reception of the 
Turns is the preſent Bleſſedneſs of thoſe that 
mourn : What the future is we are told by. our 
Saviour; who ſays, they ſhall be comforted; 125 
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is, ſhall be received into a Hate or Place of | 
as p47 Happineſs, Joy and Delight; and be ihf- 
nitely rewarded in Heaven, for all their pious 
And charitable mournivg upon Earth: Accord- 
ing to that of the Pfalmiſt, Fſal. 126. 5 ff 
now goes on his way ſorrowing, and bringeth rh 
00d ſeed, all, doubtleſs, come again with joy, aud 

: Fac Bis, ſbeaves ' with him. They ſhall: be re- 
_ ceived into the City of God, the New Feruſa- 
tem, where there is no more Mourning; nor 
Cable of ' Mourning ; and where not only all. Sin, 
but even. thoſe very Yertues which are founded 
upon the leaſt Inperfedtion ſhall be done away: 
Here therefore there will be no room left eren 
for God iy Sorrow ; bur all ſhall be Joy and Glad- 
nels, Harmony and Thankſgiving, And, Bleſ- 
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ſed are they who fo mourn here, that they 


may enter Into this Joy of their Lord hereat- 
ter. 


Dracouns: the Third: 


"Mart, v. ver. v. 


1 are the meek, for they ſhall inherit the 
"Earth: 


2 * E Judgment of God differs 10 ve- 
WF ry widely from that of Man, ro 


5 keldomer in Naa Marims, and 4 es 
Reſolutions. Here, if any where, is chiefly to 
be found that vain Philoſophy, which we ate cau- 
tion'd againſt by che A zoftle, Col. 2. 8. and that 
Tradition of "Man, and thoſe Rudiments the 
World, which are not after Chriſt. Herein it 
is that the Wiſdom of God, and the Wiſdom 
of the World, which ſeldom meet in one Poiit, 
ſtand yet molt divided and oppoſed to each 9- 
thet; 190 tho? the latter be always, in ſome 
Te * . Fooliſhneſs to the former, yer 
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Nor need we wonder oyer-much at the 
Singularity of this Chriſtian Paradox, ſince the 
whale Courſe of our Saviour's Lite and Dor 
rin was a direct Contradiction to the Ma- 
xims and Practice of the World. Thus Men 
hatę to unſay or undo what they have either 
done or ſaid, and to confeſs their former Folly 
by an Aſter- Retractation. But now, this is the 
principal thing of our Saviour's Inſtitu 


hole hole Goſpel. is a Doctrin of 
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never ſo much as in her Reſolutions concerni 
Good and Evil, Happineſs and Miſery; th 
World, for the moſt part, calling that Evil 
which God calls Good, and thoſe Miſerable 
whom God pronounces in an eſpecial Manner 
Happy. This 1s very remarkably verified in the 
Matter how beforę us: For, tho? there has been 
great Diverſity of Sentiments in the Gentile 
Philoſophy, about the Objects of Human Hap- 
pineſs ; ſome placing it in one thing; and ſome 
in another ; yet, among all their Variety, we 
da not find any that placed it in Humility or 
neſs. Theſe they ſcarce acknowledged as 
tues, much leſs to be ſuch as wherein the Hap- 
pineſs of Man ſhquld in great part conſiſt. Nay, 
they rather looked upon theſe 'as mean, ſervile 
Diſpoſitions, ſuch as were fit fox Men of low 
Fortunes, and lower Minds; and which were ſo 
far from conducing to Happineſs, that 
her expoſed Men to Misfortunes and 
But now, - theſe are the Diſpoſſtions of Min 
which our Lord and Saviour, who was the MH 
dom of his Father, and the Light of the World, 
{ingles out, and marks, for a peculiar Excellency 
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which is a Retractation of Judgment and Choice. 
Thus, again, Men love Riches, but Chriſt choſe 
to be Poor : They are alrogether for Honours 
and Greatneſs, but he hid himſelf that he mi 
not be made a King: They, again, grell 
rſue after Pleaſures, but both his Liſe and 
jak was all over Rigour and Mortification. 
The World thinks Affronts intolerable, and it is 
reckon'd a piece of Gallantry and Honour ta 
revenge them; but our Wiſe and Good Lord 
choſe to be reviled, and ſpit upon : They are 
impatient of Calumnies and Slanders, but He 
hoſe to be condemned being innocent: They, 
laſtly, (as the Prophet com lains) Mal. 3. 15. 
call the proud happy, and deſpiſe the meek Man, as 
a miſerable Slave and Fool; whereas, ſays our 
Lord, in Oppoſition to the former, Blefea are 
the poor in ſpirit ; and, in Oppoſition to the lat- 
rer, Bleſſed are "the meek, for they ſhall inherit the 
earth. 

Fon the Words, I ſhall diſcourſe of theſ; 
two things in general, the Duty, and the Bleed 
'weſs of Meekneſs. In eg of the firſt | it will 
| be requiſite, | 


I. To cholides what Meekneſs is. 

II. To ſhew that it is a Chriſtian Dies. - 

III. To ſtate the Meaſures of its Obligation 
in its more general Caſes 

IV. To inforce the Practice of it, as far as 
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*Finsr che, As to the Notion of Meek 
WE Ariſtotle has long fince defined it to be a 
Medioeri "y about Anger : reabrn Ni warn; eel gy is, 
ate 
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are his Words in the Fourth of his Ethicks. This 
Definition, tho” it be true as hay as it goes, yet, 
like the reſt of his, it runs in ſuch, general Terms, 
that a Man is little the wiſer for it; And, 
indeed, it rather ſerves to tell us the Meaning 

f rhe Word, than to diſcoyer the Nature of the 
Thing. To do this therefore I ſhou'd rather 
think fit to ſay, That it is ſuch a Temper, ar 

ilpoſition of Mind, whereby a Man ſo. mode- 
rates and commands the Paſſion of Anger, as not 
to be carried to any ſuch Degree of it, as may 
either diſcompoſe himſelf, or injure his Neigh- 
bour. Cal) this a Definition, or Deſcription, 0 


hat you pleaſe, I think it is ſuch as may give 
ſufſicient Idea of the Thing we are dif- 
e 
e therefore being ſettled, our next Buſy 
neſs is, to ſhew, That to be thus meek, is 2 
(aries Ducy. That it is ſo, might luſficient- 
y appear from this General Conſideration, Ke 


it is an Inſtance of Charity, which, , as. we well 
now, is the Life an Kade of the Chriſtian 
aw. And it is a N ers Inſtance too: 
or, Gice Chatte ſiges us to promote DEA 
our own, and our Neighbours Happineſs, * it” 
muſt, by Conſequen e, oblige us to moderate 


and govern thols Fahqus Which haye any Influ- 
ence upon either of them, , Now, among all the 
Paſſions, there is none, in the Exerciſe of which, 


either gur ,0wn, or our Neighbours Happineſs, 
is ſo often, and ſo much concern'd, as in this of 
Anger. So often, it being a thing of daily Incur- 


ſion. So much, becaulc: upon this depends all 
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the Strength and Stability both: of private and 
-gublick Peace. And conſequentiy, ſuch. a dye 
916 1 5 Moderation 
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Moderation of this Paſſion as may ſecute both 
(Which is what we call Meckneſs) is a very con- 
ſiderable Inſtance of Charity, and therefore alſo 
of the Chriſtian Law, which is ſo much a Law 
of Charity, that, as the Apoſtle tells us, Gal. 5. 
14. it is Fulfiled by it. And accordingly we may 
obſerve, that among the ſeveral Excellencies and 
Properties of Charity, reckon'd up by the Apo- 
ſtle, theſe are particularly inſiſted upon, that it 
ſuffers long, and is kind; 1 Cor. 13. that it is 
not eaſily proyoked : and that it bears all things; 
which ate alſo ſome of the chief Properties of 
eee ee 
Bur that Meeknels is a Chriſtian Duty, and 
one of the firſt Ordet too, may be, more patti- 
cularly ſhewn from the Expreſs Doctrin and Ex- 
ample of our Divine Law-giver. As to his Do- 
Grin, he not only commands it, but ſeems. to 
reſolys all that Moral Excellency which he eithet 
had in himſelf, or would have in us, to theſe 
wo, Humility and Meekneſs : Come unto me, lays 
he, and learn of me.” But what? Not to make 
Worlds, not to cure the Sick, not to reſtore 
Light to the Blind, or Life. to te 

Dead,, (ie uſe the Remark of the Chin. 
excellent Cardinal Bona) but learn wh 88 3 

arts. 7 r nn 

 Wnrar! Was it that our Lord had ho other 
Vertues; or that he excelled in theſe two more 
than in any of the reſt, that when he bids us 
learn of him, he propoſes no other to our Imita- 
tion? Neither o theſs tan be ſaid, Not the 


Former, becauſe in him dwelt the Fulnels of the 
Godhead, . which is not conſiſtent with the Ab- 
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ſence of any one Grace or Vertue. Not the Lat- 
ter, becauſe h= was uniformly, as well as entire- 
ly good, and had every Vertue in its utmoſt 
Perte&ion, having (as the Scripture fays of him) 
received the Spirit of God without meaſure. 
"Tis true, indeed, he might be, and was more 
remarkable for the outward Exerciſe of one Ver- 
tue than another, according as Opportunities 
and Circumſtances might require: But as to the 
inward Habits and Diſpoſitions themſelves, he 
was equally perfect in them all, and did not ex- 
ccl in one, more than in another. Why then docs 
he recommend only theſe two to be Teaynt by 
his Diſciples? It muſt be partly becauſe he was 
the only Maſter that conld teach fuch Divine 


Diſpoſitions, and partly becauſe gf ſome ſpecial 


Excellency in the Vertues themſelves, above an 
other of the Chriſtian Law, And therefore alſo 
our Lord puts them for the whole of it, dy cal- 
ling them his Toke - Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; for am meek, and lowly in heart, 
Mat. 11. 29. ASSET r 

Non are we leſs oblig'd to this by the Ex- 
ample, than by the Prerept of our Lord: For, as 
bis Example was 4 Living Law, ſo was the 
Practice of his Vertue a very eminent Part of his 
Example. This he himſelf intimates to us, by 
aſſigning this for the Reaſon why, we ſhould 
learn of him. And of this we may be farther 
informed from the hole Story and Proceſs of his 
Life. Never was any Man's Meekneſs ſo much 
tried as his was: For, as the real Excellency and 
Dignity of his Perfon heightned every Aﬀeont 
and rude Treatment that was offered him, to 
an incompatable Pitch, ſo the ourward * 
Lu! | nl 
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and Meanneſs of it expoſed him to a great many 
of them: And yet, notwithſtanding the Number 
and Heinouſneſs of his Provocations, we do not 
find that he was ever in the leaſt diſcompoſed, 
or put into a Paſſion by them. 3 
Moses, indeed, was a Man very eminent 
for this Vertue ; inſomuch that the Scripture 
gives this Character of him, That he was very meek, 
above all the Men which were upon the Face of the earth, 
Numb. 12. And yet we tind that, with all his 
Meckneſs, he could not bear with the Croſſneſs 
and Perverſeneſs of that untractable People the 
Jews, who (as the Plalmiſt's Obſervation is) 
fo provoked his ſpirit, that he ſpoke unadviſedly with 
bis lips, Pſal. 106- Now our Lord had to deal 
with the very ſame ſtubborn and croſſ-grain'd 
Generation of Men, only now under infinitely 
greater Prejudices and Diſaffections; and ſuffer» 
ed more Indignities from them, than either were 
or could be offered to Moſes ; and yet none of all 
their ill Uſages could ever raiſe ſuch a thing as 
Anger or Reſentment in him, though they did ſo 
in thoſe who ſtood by, and beheld his Abuſes. 
Thus the Unkindneſs of the rude Samaritans cou'd 
not ſo much as ſtrike a Spark into his Divine 
Brealt, when at the ſame time it made his two 
zealous Diſciples, James and Jobn, kindle to that 
Degree, as to delire Fire from Heaven to con - 
ſume chem, Luk. 9. 54. And fo again, the 
rough Seizure of his Sacred Perſon by. the Soldiers 
could not extort from him ſo much as an angry 
Look, when yet the very Sight of it made his 
warm Diſciple draw his Sword. | 
An with the (ame Meekneſs he went on 
with his S. fferings, wich which he begun them; 
| | nl 
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46 Cbriſtian Bleſſedneſs: Or; Vol. I. 
as may appear from that mild Anſwer which he 
returned to the Officer that ſtruck him, Foh. 18. 
If I have ſpoken evil, bear witneſs of the evil ; but if 
well, why ſmiteſt thou me? What could have been 
ſaid more mildly and diſpaſſionately, or that 
tou'd argue a more ſedate and well-govern'd Spi- 
fit? His greateſt Apoſtle could not be half ſo 
moderate under a far leſs urging Occafion : For, 
when not actually ſmitten, but only commanded 
to be ſo by the Order of Ananias the High-Prieſt, 
he return'd him this ſharp and warm Anſwer, 
God ſhall ſmite thee, thou whited wall. For fitteſt 
thou to judge mè after the lau, and commandeſt me to 
be ſmitten, contrury to the lau? There was, indeed, 
nothing in his Anſwer, but what, perhaps, 
might have been juſtified by the Oddneſs of the 
Provocation ; but yet you cannot but obſerve a 
great Difference between the Behaviour of the 
Diſciple, and of the Maſter. KR 
Bur if you would ſee à perfect Example of 
Meekneſs, look upon him under the Shame, and 
Diſhonour, and Pains of the Crofs ; encountring 
at once with the Agonies of Death, the Contra- 
dictions and Revilings of Sinners, and the Ven- 
geance of an Almighty God ; and all this with- 
out any the leaſt Shew of Impatience, or Diſ- 
compoſure of Spirit. So that I think I may well 
enlarge the Queſtion of the Prophet, and to that, 
1s there any ſorrow like to my ſorrow ? add this alſo, 
1s there any meekneſs like to my meekneſs ? | 
AND here I cannot but make a Stand, and 
with Sorrow refle& upon a certain Order of Men, 
how little they have of the true Spirit of Chriſtia- 
nity, how little they have learnt, either by the 
Precept, or by the Example of him whoſe Reli- 
& gion 
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jon and Imitation too they profeſs, and by 
whoſe Venetable Name they have thought fit to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves; who, inſtead of this 
eekneſs and Gentleneſs, are all made up of 
Paſſion and Violence, Fury and Outrageouſneſs; 
mere Fire-bratds in Society, that kindle and lay 
waſte where ever they come, and ſeem more like 
Granada ſhot into a Town, than Iababitauntt of 
it, by thus raging where they light, by thus 
burning, deſtroying and tearihg all about them. 
How unlike are theſe Men to the Temper of the 
meek Lamb of God! As unlike, certainly, as 
Wolves and Tygers. And yet it is an Unlikeli. 
neſs they are ſo little ſenſible of, that they will 
yet pretend to the Name and Practice of Chriſti- 
ans; yea, to the very Name of Jes And he 


had need be a bold Man, or at a good Diſtance 


from them, that ſhall dare to contradi& them. 
Bur certainly, as J/rath worketh not the Righ- 


 teouſneſs of God, Jam. 1. 20. ſo neither is ſuch an 
allowed Courſe of it conſiſtent with it. And as 


he cannot be a good Man who is ſo inordinate in 


the Uſe of a Paſſion, wherein both his own and 


his Neighbour's Peace and Quiet is ſo much con- 


cerned ; fo much. leſs can he be a good Chriſtian, 


who is of a Frame of Spirit ſo directly contrary 


to that of the Holy Jeſus, and who wants this 
great Chriſtian Qualification, the Spirit of Gen- 
tleneſs and Meckneſs, which is ſo conſiderable 
an Inſtance of Charity, and ſo ſtrictly enjoined 
dy the Precept, and ſo ſtrongly recommended by 
the Example ot Chriſt. | 


Bur becauſe the Limits of this Duty are not 


fo plain as the Obligation of it, I proceed, in 
the Third Place, to ſtate the Meaſures of its 


Obligation 
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Obligation in its more general Cafes. And here, 
in the firſt place, it may be demanded; Whether 
all Anger be contrary to Meekneſs, and conſe- 
quently unlawful ? The Affirmative is {ti 
contended for by the Hic; but I think the Ne- 
gative ſufficiently warranted by the Apoſtolical 
Caution, Be angry, and fin not, Eph. 4. 26. 
Which plainly implies, that there may be Anger 
without Sin: And it is alſo plain, from the Na- 
ture of the Thing, that there may; for Anger 
is a Natural Affection, implanted in us by God, 
from whom nothing can proceed that is ſimply, 
and- as ſuch, evil. And beſides, the Office of 
Meeckneſs is not utterly to deſtroy this Paſſion, 
but only to regulate it ; whereby 'tis ſuppoſed 
that it is not, in its whole Kind, evil; for, what 
is ſo, cannot be regulated, and muſt be de- 
ſtroy'd. | : 0 

Sincs then Anger is ſuppoſed not wholly 
to be deſiroy'd by Meekneſs, as being Evil, but 
only to be regulated, leſt it become ſo, the next 
thing to be conſidered is, by what Meaſures. 
Now, theſe Meaſures may either reſpe& Anger 
as to the inward Paſſion, as within a Man's own 
Breaſt, or as to the outward Acts, Effects, and 
Expreſſions of it. 


Arp Fiſt, As to thoſe Meaſures which re- 


ſpeR Anger as to the inward Paſſion, as lodged 
within a Man's own Breaſt. Theſe, I think, 


will be ſufficiently comprized within theſe four 


Circumſtances; the Cauſe or Occaſion; the Ob- 
ject, the Degree, or the Time; As to the Cauſe, 
to render that juſtifiable, it will be requiſite, 
Firft, That it be ſomething weighty and conſt- 
derable, ſomething wherein either the 2 
| , , 
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God, or the publick Geod, or elſe ſomie very 
great private Intereſt is concern d. Tis nor 
every. little impertinent, Trifle that can warrant 
our Anger. Secondly, Twill be requiſite that 
our Anger Swe its Birth to ſome competent Mea- 
ſure of previous Counſel and Deliberation : For, 
if all our Actions are to be govern'd by Reaſon, 
certainly our Paſſions ought not to be whollj 
exempted from it: I am ſure they need it rio 
of all. And if a Man thinks not before he gives 
himſelf leave to be Angry; tho' the Ground of it 
ſhould prove never ſo juſt and proper in it ſelf, 
yet, as to him, his Anger was brutiſh and unreas 
ſonable. As it will, alſo be if, Thirdly, it be not 
conceived for a due End; ſuch as either the Vin- 
dication of the Divine Honour and Glory, the 
Procurement of Good to our Neighbour, or the 
Prevention and Suppreſſioꝝ of Sin. And fo much 
to qualiſie our Anger, with reſpe& to the Cauſe. 
Bur Scondly, To the farther Regulation of 
it, t will be requiſite, that it have a due Obje& ; 
for all are not ſo. - There are ſome things that 
cannot; ſome that ought not to be the Objects 
of Anger; that cannot with Reaſon, and that 


ought not for Religion. Thus we ought not to 


be angry with God, as it 1s ſaid Caligula was; 
who being vex'd at the Thunder for diſturbing 
his Banquet, roſe, up from the Table; and pro- 
voked Jupiter to fight with him. Neither ought 
we to be Angry with inanimate, ſenſeleſs Things; 
as Cyrus was with the River; for drowning one 
of his ſacred Horſes. It argues a Mind overs 
come and blinded with Paſſion, to be ſq prodigal 
of it where it can ſigniſie nothing. Nor ought 
we to be angry. with. thoſe, who, either by 
roms | E Chance, 
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any great Defe& or Diſorder of Underſtanding. 
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Chance, or Neceſſity, or probable Ignorance, or 
common Frailty, have offended us. Nor are 
we to be angry with thoſe, who, though the 
have none of theſe Excuſes to qualifie their Treſ- 
paſs, yet acknowledge their Fault, beg our Par- 
don, and promiſe Amendment. Repentance is 
the Meaſure of God's Forgiveneſs; and ſo it 
ought to be of ours. Nor, laſtly, ſhould we ler 
looſe our Anger againſt Brute Creatures, Children, 
Fools, or Mad-men, or any other that are under 


But we are to be angry with ſuch only as are 
impious and wicked, and that are neither aſha- 
med nor repent of their Wickedneſs. And even 
here alſo we ought rather to be angry with the 
Fault, than with the Perſon. For ſo Moſes was 
excceding angry at the 1dolatry of the Iſraelites, 
when at the ſame time he prayed for the /dolaters. 

AND thus far of the Object. The two laſt 
Circumſtances whereby our Anger is to be qua- 
lified, are, Degree and Time. As to Degree, this 
may receive a double Meaſure ; one from the 
Perſon who is the Object of Anger, and another 
from the Perſon who is the Subject of it. That 
with reference to the Object is this, that our An- 
ger ſhould not exceed the Quality of the Offence 
committed. That with reference to the Subject 
will be this, That it ſhould not be ſo great, let 
the Offence be what it will, as to diſcompoſe NK 
the Mind of him who conceives it, and thereby Wto 
unfit him for the Diſcharge of ſuch Offices as he th 
owes either to God, his Neighbour, or himſelf. pr 

Trzn as to the Time of our Anger: This Mw 
we find already ſtated by the Apoſtle, who li- Wm 
mits ic within the Compaſs of a Day. * | 
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Paſſion that ought ro be ſo ſhort- lived, that the 
Sun muſt not go down upon it, Eph." 4. 26. 
For, indeed, it is not ſafe truſting our ſelves 
with ſuch a dangerous Guide in the Dark, nor 
to nouriſh a Paſſion which, though in its own 
Nature innocent, borders ſo nicely upon Hatred, 
that with a little keeping ic will grow ſo 
ſtale, ſowre and inveterate, as to commence 
Malice. 
AnD thus far of thoſe Meaſures which reſpe& 
Anger, as to the Inward Paſſion. Proceed we 
how to thoſe who reſpe& it as to the outward 
Acts, Effects and Expreſſions of it. And here, 
among other Things too obvious to be inſiſted 
on, two Enquiries offer themſelves more princi- 
pally to be conſidered. One is, concerning the 
Propulſation or Repelling of Injuries ; the other is, 
concerning the Revenging of Injuries already 
done. Ot both theſe it may be demanded, how 
far they are conſiſtent with the Vertue and Duty 
of Chriſtian Meekneſs. | 
As to the Former, it is to be conſidered, 
that Injuries are either Publick ; as, when the 
Magiſtrate oppreſſes his Subjects; or, Private, 
when one Subject injures another; or, Laſtly, 
ſuch as are on both ſides Publick, as when one 
King or State injures another. This premiſed, 
I anſwer, Firſt, That an Injury offer'd from one 
Kingdom or State to another, may, and ought 
to be repelled. by that other; this being one of 
the main Ends and Uſes of the Civil Sword, to 
protect thoſe who are ſubjected to it; which 
s v ben ir docs; it is duly employed. To which it 
may be added, that diſtin Kingdoms, being 
a under no common juriſdiction, have no other 
2 E 2 Expedient 
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Expedient whereby to right themſelves: Either 
therefore they muſt always ſuffer, which would 
be intolerable to Society, or they muſt right 
themſelves by the Sword. Secondly, That in caſe 
the Supreme Magiſtrate oppreſs his Subjects, 
tis by no means conſiſtent with Chriſtian Meek- 
neſs for them by Force to repel the Injury. We 
are, indeed, to obey him only in ſome Caſes, but 
to reſiſt him in none. This is certainly a true, 
tho' ro ſome an hard Saying ; wherefore ye muſ# 
needs be ſubjef# : and they that reſiſt ſhall receive to 
themſelves damnation, are as plain Words as any in 
the Bible. But Men are very flow to underſtand 
what they have no mind to practiſe; otherwiſe 
one would think there ſhould need no other De- 
ciſion in the Caſe, than the Example of our meck 
Lord and Maſter, who patiently ſubmitted him» 
ſelf to an ordinary Magiſtrate, commanded his 
raſh Diſciple to /heath his ſword, and would not 
ſuffer his Angelical Legions to draw theirs, Mat. 
26. 53; 
Bus Thirdly, As to private Injuries between 
Man and Man, I anſwer, Firf#, That theſe are 
never to be forcibly repell'd by a private De- 
fence, when a publick one may be had ; in de- 
fe& of which, a private one may be uſed. But 
then we are to conſider, Secondly, That either 
this private Injury reaches only to our Goods 
and Poſſeſſions, - without hazard of Life ; 
and here a good Man would go very far in yield- 
ing from his Right, and in patiently. undergo- 
ing Injuries : Or elſe tis with extream Danger 
of Life; and then, indeed, he not only may, 
but perhaps is obliged by the Law of SelE-pre- 
ſervation, by the utmoſt Force to repel the Inju- 
i | | | | Ty. 
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ry. And thus much to be obſerved in Repelling 
of Injuries. | 
I I come now, in the Second Place, to conſider 
the Vindication of Injuries already done, And 
here I take notice of a Two-fold Extream. One 
is, of thoſe who ſtand for the higheſt Vindicati- 
on of Injuries, without any Meaſure, or Mode- 
ration : Which ſeems to have been the Fault of 
the Jews of Old, who, by the Law of Retalia- 
tion, thought they might exact any thing; an 
Eye for an Eye, or a Tooth for a Tooth, The 
other is, of the Auabaptiſts and Socinians ; who 
ſo extol the Law of Charity, as not to allow 
any place for the Vindication of Injuries; not 
rmitting it either to private Perſons, or pub- 
lick ; and fo taking from the Magiſtrate both the 
Right and the Uſe of the Civil Sword, 

Tus I take to be Extreams; and that 
the Truth lies between them, which I ſuppcſe 
is, That publick Vindication of Injuries is not 
only lawful, but neceſſary ; fo far from being 
againſt Charity, that it is a great Inſtance of it, 
and required by it: For, without this there 
would-be no living, and Human Society could 
never ſtand. But as to private Vindication of In- 
Juries, that which we more eſpecially call, Revenge, 
this I ſhall readily allow to be utterly unlawful, 
and ſo make appear upon theſe Grounds, Firſt, 
394771 Vengeance is proper to God, and there» 

re to be committed either to him, or elſe to 
thoſe whom he has impower'd, who are there- 
fore ſtyled Gods. Secondly, Becauſe Vengeance 
is an Act of Judgment, and conſequently a pubr 
lick Act, and therefore not to be exerciſed by a 
mS 21 private 
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private Perſon, who alſo muſt not be allow d to 

be a Judge in his own Cauſe, Laſtly, Becauſe 
engeance cannot belong to them, by whom 
the Ends of it cannot be obtain'd : But now, by 
a private Hand they cannot, as may appear by 
conſidering what theſe Ends are ; which I ſup- 
poſe to be chiefly theſe Three ; To amend him 
that is puniſhed, To better others by his Exam- 
ple, and To procure to the injured Party and 
others, Security for the future, But now pti- 
vate Revenge reaches none of theſe Ends. For, 
Firſt, It does not amend or reform the Adverſary, 
but rather provokes him farther. . Nor, Secondly, 
does it tend to the bettering of others, but ta- 
ther corrupts and ſcandalizes them by an ill Ex- 
ample. Nor, Laſth, does the private Avenger 
procure Safety either to himſelf or others, but 
rather Danger to both; and to himſelf Vexation 
and Trouble for the preſent, and Fear for the fu- 
ture, left his Enemy ſhould revenge himſelf again. 
Private Reyenge therefore is univerſally to be 
condemn'd, as utterly unlawful, and altogether 
5 with the Duty of Chriſtian Meek- 
4 Ap thus have we ſtated the Mealutes of 
this Vextue, in its more general Caſes. But this 
is a thing that needs to be inforced, as well'as g- 
plained. Conſider therefore, Firſt, That God 
has expreſſy forbidden us all undue Anger, and 
has preſcrib'd the contrary Offices of Charity 
and Meekneſs. Conſider again, that all Injuries 
befall us by God's ſpecial Providence, and may, 
f we hinder not its Courſe, turn to our greater 
ood. Conſider again, that God uſes. an in- 
F 
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credible Patience and Long-ſuffering toward the 


worlt of Men, and particularly rowards our 
ſelves ; by the former ſetting us an Example of 
Lenity, and by the latter making it very reaſon- 
able for-us to follow it. Conſider again, that 


all Vengeance belongs to God, who has ſaid, 


Vengeance is mine And that therefore, he that 
avenges himſelf, aſſumes the Part of God; yea, 
withal, of a Judge, of an Accuſer, of a Witneſs, 
and of an Executioner, all at once ; againſt all 
Senſe and Reaſon, Equity and Juſtice, This 
mays conſider d with reference to God. 
HEN, again, as to our Neighbour. Conſi- 
der, that he is nearly related, both to God, 
and to aur ſelves: To God, as made after his 
Image ; and to our ſelves, as caſt in the ſame 
Mould with us, and partaking of the ſame com- 


mon Nature. Conſider again, what we would 


have done by our Neighbour, to our ſelves ; 
and how reaſonable it is that we ſhould da the 
ſame to him, Laſtly, Conſider what we have al- 
ready done to him; whether we have not been 
uilty of the ſame, or greater Injuries towards 
ys than thoſe which we ſo warmly reſent from 
m. | 
TuEN Laſth, With reference to our ſelves. 
Conſider, Firſt, how much by our unjuſt Anger 
we expoſe our ſelves to the juſt Diſpleaſure of 
God, who, by his Son, has told us, that ¶Lboſo- 
ever is angry with his brother without a cauſe, ſhall be 
in danger of the judgment, Mat. 5. 22. Conſider 
again, That we may eaſily, and do often miſ- in- 
terpret Men's Minds and Intentions -by their 
qutward Demeanour ; and think our ſelves af- 
"7 E 4 fronted 
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fronted by them, when there is no ſuch thing in- 
tended; and that therefore, even upon this Ac- 


count, it is very reaſonable we ſhould be flow 
wrath, Conſider again, how much cauſleſs an 
intemperate Anger unfits us for all the Parts of 
Divine Worſhip, which can neither be well per- 
formed by, nor will be accepted from a Heart 
flaming with this ſtrange Fire. And therefore, 
ſays the Apoſile, ſpeaking of Prayer, 1 Tim. 2. 
Lifting up holy hands, without wrath ; implying, 
that a « AS from Wrath is a negeſſary Qua- 
lification for Prayer. To which -Purpoſe it is 
yery conſiderable, that when King David would 
ave erected a Temple for the publick Worſhip 
of God, though a Man otherwiſe of a ſweet and 
gentle Diſpoſition, and only accidentally, and 
znnocently too, engaged in Circumſtances of An- 
ger and Contention ; yet he was refufed, and the 
Work impoſed upon one not of a more meek Spi- 
rir, but only of a calmer and more ſerene Life. 
And it God would not accept an Houſe of Prayer 
—— a Man of a Military Way and Chara- 
er, much leſs will he agcept thoſe Prayers 
which proceed from a Soul diſturb'd with An- 
er. Conſider again, How it unfits us for the 
Pulinef of our Calling, how it hinders the free 
Exerciſe of our Thoughts, how it prejudices 
our Health, diſturbs the Tranquility of our 
Minds, renders us 'odious and uneafie to all 
about us; in one word, how utterly it unfits us, 
both for enjoying our ſelves, and from being 
delighted in by others. Conſider, Laſtly, to 
what mean and ſordid Principles within us 

_ this paſſion owes its Riſe; ſuch as Pride,” an 
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love, + vain Curioſity and Suſpicion, raſh Credu- 
lity, Negligence and Inadverteney, Ambition, 
Luft, Envy, and the like. So that, beſides its 
own proper Illneſs, tis farther to be deteſted 
upon the Scandal of its Parentagee. 
HA vING thus far diſcourſed of the Duty 
of Meekneſs; Firſt, By ſhewing what it is. & 
condly, © By ſhewing that it is a Chriſtian Duty. 
Thirdly, By ſtating the general Meaſures of its 
Obligation. And Laſtly, By propofing ſuch Con- 
fiderations as may recommend its Practice. I 
come now briefly ro diſcourſe of its Blefſedneſs ; 
which may alſo ſerve as another diſtin& Conſi- 
deration to inforce the Practice of it. Bleſſed 
are the meek, ſays our Saviour, for they ſhall in- 
herit the earth: : The only Beatitude which has 
2 Temporal Promiſe annexed to it; wherein 
our Lord ſeems to imitate Moſes, who in his 
Law had alſo one Commandment with a Tem- 
poral Promiſe: And there ſeems to be great Re- 
mblance between them : One is, That thy days 
may be long in the earth; and the other, They ſhall 
inherit the earth. Here therefore we are to do 
two Things: #irft, We muſt enquire into the 
Senſe and Meaning of the Beatitude. Secondly, 
Into the Truth of it. That is, We muſt Firſt 
enquire, What is meant by the Meek's inheriting 
the Earth; And Secondly ſhew, That they do ſo 


oy Hd 
- Anvp Frft, by their inheriting the Earth, I 
fuppoſe, cannot be meant, that they ſhall have 
large Portions'of it, that they ſhall raiſe great 
Eſtates, tliat they ſhall take Root, and ſpread, 
ang, as the Prophet cxpreſles it, Ja. 5. joyn houſ 
nnen ee nne F51 E 
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0 houſe, and lay field to feld. This I ſuppoſe, 
cannot be meant; 1 1 3 
I. Bzxcavss this is not true: The Meek do 
not inherit the Earth according to this Senſe. 
II. BESA uss if they did, this would not 
be a proper Ground for their being pronounced 
Bleſſed. 9 8 * 7 
_ Anp Firſt, This Senſe is not true; the Meek 
do not this inherit the Earth, We rather find 
that the World is made fot the Bold and the 
Violent, for the Rough-ſpirited and Turbulent, 
for the Furious and Boiſterous ; and that they 
have commonly the greateſt Share of it, who de- 
ſerve the leaſt. And therefore we com 
urge this as one Argument againſt the Gaodne 
of Riches, That they frequently fall to the Lot 
of the worſt Men. And therefore, ſays the Hal- 
miſt, Pſal. 74. Lo, theſe are the ungodly, theſe pro- 
der in the world, and theſe have riches in poſſeſſzon : 
While, in the mean time, the Meek are oppreſ- 
ſed and devoured by theſe Bealts of Prey; and 
are {a far from inheriting the Earth, that it is 
as much as many of them can do to live upon it, 
and more than ſome of them can da to find Room 
Bo r Secondly, Suppoſe they did thus inherit 
the Earth, by having great Portions of it, yet 
this would not be a proper Ground for their be- 
ing pronounced Bleſſed : For, Are Clods of 
Earth a ſuitable Good for Man? Or, is Hap- 


pineſs to be meaſured by the Acre? Do we ſiud 
that rich Men are ſo very much happier than 
others? Or, Do we think that the Earth has 
Mines of Happineſs, as it has of Gold ? But, 
whatever we think, Is it at all probable, that 

our 
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our Bleſſed Lord, who himſelf made choice of 
Poverty, who but in a Line or two before pro- 
nounced the Poor bleſſed, who tells us that his 
own Kingdom was not of this World, who bids 
us beware of Covetouſneſs, and warns us of th 
great Danger of. Riches, by telling us how hard 
it is for one that has them to enter into the King- 
om of Heaven ; who dehorts us from laying up 
reaſures on Earth, and who, laſtly, recom- 
mends to his Diſciples nothing more than the 
Contempt of the World, by afluring them, that 
the Life of Man does not conſiſt in the Abun- 
dance of Things which he poſſeſſes : I ſay, Is it 
imaginable that our Lord, after all this, ſhould 
therefore pronounce the meek Man bleſſed, for 
having great Poſſefſions ? | 
- T rx1s therefore cannot be the Thing meant 
by the Meek's inheriting the Earth; which I 
take, rather to ſignifie the Manner of Poſſeſſing, 
than the Greatneſs of their Poſſeſſions; and to im- 
port thus much, That the Meck ſhall enjoy what 
they have, be it little or great, with Comfort, 
and Satisfaction, and Tranquility of Mind; where- 
as thoſe of a contrary Diſpoſit ion, tho they may 
poſſeſs a great deal, may yet be truly ſaid to exjoy 
little or nothing. And this ſeems to be the Senſe 
of the Plalmiſt, when, in Words directly parallel 
to theſe of our Lord, he ſays, The meek-ſpirited 
ſhall poſſeſs the earth, and ſhall be refreſhed in the 
multitude of peace, Plal. 34. 11. That is, They 
ſhall have Comfort and Pleaſure, Peace and Con- 
tent, with whatever they have; which, how 
little ſoeyer, ſhall, yet carry a true Reliſh, and 
Yield more real Satisfaction to them, than the 
cher wiſe· affected can reap from their ample = 
th Yen 
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venues. Accord ing to what the Pſalmiſt, in the 
ſame place, immediately ſubjoins, Pſal. 34. 16- 
A ſmall- thing that the righteous has, is better Hite 
great riches of the ungodly. 
Tuis I take to be the Senſe and Meaning of 
this Beatitude. As to the Zruth and Reality of 
it, there is this double Security for it; the Na- 
tural Tendency of the Vertue of Meckneſs, and 
the Bleſſing of God upon it. As to its Natural. 
Tendency, Meekneſs is a very decent, amiable 
and winning thing ; and, accordingly, the Apo- 

ſtle calls it, The ornament of a meek and quiet 
ſpirit. And by this, in all probability, the meek 
Man will ſweeren and indear even his very Ene- 
mies to him, and fo gain himſelf Peace without 
by his quiet and inoffenſive Behaviour. But 
however this be, yet he is ſure, to have Peace 
within, with himſelf, and with God, And hav- 
ing this, he is in a very fit Condition of Ming to 
enjoy himſelf, and ts: take Comfort in what he 

Poſſeſſes. 0 

Wulcn he will be Ander enabled to 43 * 
condly, by the Bleſſing of God · And this again 
the Plalmiſt takes notice of, ſme few Verſes af- 
ter the fore - cited ones: Vyf 22. Such as are bleſ 
fed of the Lord ſhall fs the land, fays he; im- 
plying, that as the Meek, whom he Juſt before 
rene of, ſhopld poſſeſs the Earth, fo it is through 
a ſpecial Bleſſing of God that they ſhould do 0. 
Aud theſe are great Securities for a Life of 
Comfort, and Self-Enjoyment ; the Peace of a 
ſedate Spirit within, and the Bleſſing of God 
without. And both theſe the meek Man has, 
-whom therefore we may venture to pronounce 


Hleſſed : and therefore Blefled, becauſe he ſhall 
£51194 thus. 
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thus inherit the Earth: Which yet ſhall be but | 
a Type and Pledge of his future Inheritance with 
the Saints in Light. 
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Bleſſed are they which do hunger and thirſt after 

| rihteouſneſs, for they ſhall be filled. 
H O' God has provided Entertain- 
ent for all the Appetites which he 

has made, yet there are but two. 
Appetites of Man which he intends 
to gratiſie ro the heighth, and to 
bleſs with a full and laſting Satisfaction; and 
thoſe are, the Defire of being happy, and the 
Deſire of being good. There are ſome Appe- 
tites of Man which are never ſatisfied ; for, ſays 
the Wiſe Man, Eccl. 1. 8. The eye it not ſatisfied 
with ſeeing, nor the ear filled with» hearing. Seeing 
and Hearing are the molt refined of all the Senſes;- / 
and thoſe Appetites which are moſt ſpiritual and 
refined, and come neareſt to the Elevations: of 
the Intellectual Nature, are always hardeſt to 
be ſatisfied : And the Intellectual Nature it ſelf, , 
when it is more raiſed and elevated, as in the 
State of Separation, will have a more enlarged . 
Appetite, and a ſharper Edge of Deſire, and ſo 
will be harder to be fatisftied than it is now. 
Which, by the way, I take to be the Reaſon, 
why thoſe Senſual Spirits, which now feel no 
great Uncalinels from the Abſence of the Su- 
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preme Good, will, notwithſtanding, hereafter 
be extreamly miſerable, in being exiled from 
his Beatifick Preſence. As for the grofſer Appe- 
tites of the Animal Nature, fuch as Hunger; 
Thirſt, and the like; theſe, indeed, have this 
Advantage above the Finer, that they may be 
fatisfied for ſome time; and (ſuch is the Brutiſſi- 
neſs ot Man) are too often over- charged. But 
then they will return again in certain Periods, 
like the Tide, and be as importunate as ever for 
new Supplies; and, as our Saviour told the Wo- 
man of Samaria, Joh. 4. 13. N hoſoever drinks of 
this Water ſhall thirſt again. The Appetite may 
be laid aſleep for a while, but it will infallibly 
awake again into its former Eagerneſs. 14 
Bur it is not the Unhappineſs of Man to 
have all his Appetites like theſe, ſuch as will ei- 
ther never, or not finally be ſatisfied. There are 
two that are deſigned for a full and laſting Satis- 
faction; the Deſire of being happy, and the De- 
ſire of being good and vertuous ; but ftill with 
this material difference between them, That the 
Defire of Happineſs is not abſolutely ſecure of 
Satisfaction, but only upon Condition. The Sa- 
tisfaction of this Deſire is ſuſpended upon the 
Quality of our Moral Conduct: But now, the 
Deſire of Goodneſs and Vertue has, by the Grace 
and Indulgence of God, an abſolute Title to Sa- 
tisfaction, and is ſure to be throughly gratified * 
For, ſays our Saviour, Bleſſed are they which do 
hunger and thirſt after righteouſneſs, for they ſhall be 
filled. Shall be filled, without any farther Condis 
tion, or Reſerve. J 
Tnar we may the better comprehend the 
Snuſe and Truth of this Beatitude, it will be ne- 
cellary "LU 
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I. To enquire. what Righteouſneſs that is, 
which if we hunger and thirſt after, we ſhall be 
filled. . | 
Il. Wrar kind of Hunger and Thirſt that 
is, to which this Promiſe of Repletion is made. 
III. To make good the Propoſition it ſelf, 
that thoſe who do hunger and thirſt after Righ- 
teouſneſs ſhall be filled. 

To latisſie the firſt Enquiry, I ſhall not cri- 
tically weigh all the Acceptations of the Word 
Righteouſneſs in Scripture ; thinking it ſufficient 
to the Buſineſs in hand, to conſider the general 
Kinds and Degrees of Righteouſneſs. This there- 
fore may be conſidered either in a Judicial, or in 
a Moral Senſe. Righteouſneſs in a Judicial Senſe 
imports as much as a Legal Diſcharge, whereby 
the Perſon impleaded becomes Right in the 
Court, or Righteous. Which Legal Diſcharge 
may be again two Ways, either by remitting 2 
Criminal, or by acquitting ſuſpe&ed or accuſed 
Innocence. Theſe are the two Ways of a Legal 
Diſcharge ; and then is a Perſon judicially righ- | 
teous, when he 1s diſcharg'd either of theſe two | 
ways, either by the Remiſſion of his Guilt, or Y 
by the Declaration of his Innocence. The latter 
of theſe is properly Juſtification; tho” the former 
be that Juſtification whereby Chriſtians muſt ex- 
pe& to itand in the Judgment of God, fince, in 
the other Senſe, no Man living ſhall be juſtified : 
For we are not juſtified as innocent Perſons, but 
as Sinners; and, accotdingly, are not acquitted, 
but pardoned. _ | 
- RicurtzousSNtss,: in a Moral Senſe, may 


be ſuppoſed to import all thoſe Divine and _ 
ET ERC | . 


ral Vertues which are required by the Chriſtian 
Law, conſiſting of the whole Duty of Man, to 
God, himſelf, and his Neighbour. This latter 
kind of Righteouſneſs may again be conſidered; 
either Materially and Abſtrafedly for the bate Ver- 
rues themſelves; as they are certain ſuppoſed 
Actions which naturally tend to the Good and 
Perfection, both of Human Nature, and of Hu- 
man Society; or elſe Formally and Concretely for 
ſuch and ſuch Vertues as ſubjected in Man; or 
for the habitual Will of doing ſuch ſuppofed Acti- 
ons, which is formal Vertue, and whereby the 
Man is denominated vertuous or righteous: 

T 1s is not one of thoſe Diſtinctions which 
are without any Difference : For the Difference 
is very clear and great. As for Inſtance, When 
it is ſaid, I love or praftiſe Vertue, and, I ant 
proud of my Vertue, tis plain that the Word Ver- 
tue does not bear the ſame Notion in both Pro- 
_ poſitions. For, when it is ſaid, I love and prattiſe 
Pertue, there it is plain that Vertue is taken 
Materially, for the Abſtract Idea of Vertue, 
which is ſuppoſed to be the Obje& of my Love. 
But when it is ſaid, I am proud of im Vertue, 
here tis as plain that Vertne is taken Formally, 
tor my Habit of Willing it ; - whereby I am de- 
nominated vertuous: For I cannot be ſuppoſed 
to be proud of Vertue in its Abſtra& Idea, but 
only of the Love I have towards it. To be 
ſhort, Moral Vertue may be taken either for 
the Things which are fit to be done, . or for 
the habitual Will of doing them. The former 
is the Righteouſneſs of the Law, preſcribing 
what ought to be done: The latter is the Righ- 
teouſneſs of the Man, willing to do what is ſo 
81 10 preſcribed: 
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tudes, by 
rc Theſe are the general Kinds of 
ighteouſneſs. „nn e 
Now to the Queſtion ; What kind of Righ- 
teouſnels that is, which if we hunger and thirſt 
after, We ſhall be filled? I anſwer; Firf, That 
the Righteouſnz!s here intended cannot be Ju- 
dicial Righteouſneſs, ſince the mere Deſire of 
Pardon or Juſtihcation is not of it ſelf ſufficient 
to procure it, or to avert the Sentence of Con- 
demnation. It muſt therefore be Moral Righ- 
teouſneſfſs. re 9 
Ir you ask in what Senſe? Whether as ma- 
terially, or as formally taken? I think either 
Senſe may be admitted. Bat then there will be 
Difference in the Propoſition, according to the 
Senſe preſumed. For, if Righteoufneſs be here 
taken Materially, then the Hungring and Thirſt- 
ing after it will be a ndl and direct Act of the 
Will : But if Formally, for that Righteouſneſs 
whereby a Man is formally good and vertuous, 
then the Hungring and Thirſting aftet it will be 
a Reflex Act of the Will; that is, 'a Deſire, not 
of Material Righteouſneſs, but of the Love of 
Material Righteouſneſs, ' which is a Man's For- 
mal -Righteouſneſs. And this Senſe of Righ- 
teduſneſs I take to be moſt agreeable to the Exi- 
gence of this Place, becanſe the Deſiring Ma- 
terial Righteouſneſs, by a direct Act of the Will, 
actually makes a Man formally righteous, and ſo 
prevents and anticipates that Repletion which 
our Lord promiſes as a future Reward and Bleſ— 
ing. "Whereas the Deſiring Formal Righteouſ- 
nets,' or the Love of Material Righteouſneſs by 
a Reflect Act, ſuppoſes the Man not yet actually 
Jl righceous, as he is alſo 9 in the Beatitude 7 : 
— 4 | an 
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and ſo leaves him capable of having the Promiſe 
made good to him, that he ſhall be filled. 
Now, as to the Degrees of Chriſtian Righ- 
teouſneſs, the Maſters of Spiritual Life uſually 
aſſign Three. By Degrees, I ſuppoſe, meaning 
not all thoſe Advances in Righteouſneſs, where» 
by a Man may exceed either another, or him- 
If; for then they might as well have rec- 
koned three Thouſand, there being an infinite 
Latitude in Goodneſs : But only ſuch Advances 
as imply different Periods, and diftin& States 
of the Divine Life. Theſe, they aſſign to be 
Three; grounding this their Diviſion upon the 
Authority of St. John, who, they ſay, repre» 
ſents Chriſtians as under a Threefold State, by 
beſpeaking them under the ſeveral Titles of 
Little Children, Dung Men, and Fathers, John 2. 
12. By Little Children, meaning young or 
new Converts, who muſt be fed with the Milk 
of the Word, with the plain Do&rins and Prin- 
ciples of Chriſtianity. By Young, Men, thoſe 
who are grown up to ſome Strength in Holi- 
neſs, and have made ſome Progreſs in the Mor- 
tification of the inferiour Lite. By Fathers, 
thoſe who are arrived to a perfect Habit of 
Goodneſs, and, as far as Human Nature will 
7 5 are fully regenetated. into the Divine 


Bur I think this Computation muſt be re- 
trenched ; For, with all the Invention which I 
have, I can find but three States, or Degrees, 
for the whole Moral Condition of Mankind : 
For all the Men in the World, and every, par- 
ticular Man in ſeveral Periods of his Life, may 
be reduced to one of theſe three Orders: Fa 
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he is one of thoſe who do not apprehend Sin as 
an Evil; who either through Want of . Under- 
ſtanding and Reflection, have not attained to any 
Senſe of its Malignity ; or through Debauchery 
and habitual Viciouſneſs have loſt it, and ſo 
will and chuſe Sin purely and entirely, with Unity 
of Conſent, and without any Mixture of Re- 
juctancy, which is the moſt exalted Pitch of 
Wickedneſs that a Creature is capable of. Or 
elſe one of thoſe who, indeed do look upon Sin 
as Evil, and as ſuch nill and are averſe to it; 
but not looking upon it always as the greateſt 
Evil, do oftentimes nill it only imperfectly, and 
abſolutely ſpeaking do will and chuſe it, to a- 
yoid (as they then think) ſome greater Evil. Or 
elſe laſtly, one of thoſe who looking upon Sin 
not only under the Notion of Evil, but as the 
greateſt of all Evils, nill and refuſe ir, not only 
in ſome certain reſpet, but abſolutely and 
thoroughly, To as not by any means to be per- 

ſuaded to commit it. | 8 
Tusk Three Degrees“ will comprize the 
whole Moral State of Mankind. And accor- 
dingly I obſerve that St. Paul makes mention of 
a three-fold Law. Thefirſt is, viu@G- ris duzerias U 
wie gixtet, The Lau of Sin which is in the Members, 
Rom. 7. 23. The Second is, n +7 ve, Ver. 
23. Hie Lau of the Mind, or Conſcience. The 
Third is, #6þ@- T1*Vua]@r 5 Cat, The Lau of the 

Sirit , Life, Rom. 8. 2. 
Trzsz Three Laws anſwer exactly to the 
three Moral States of Human Nature. Under 
the firſt Law, the Law of Sin, are thoſe who 
will and embrace Sin purely and entirely. Un- 
dex the ſecond Law, 3 of — 
Wy 2 rnote 
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thoſe who nill and ſtand averſe ts Sin in ſome 
certain reſpect, as Evil, but yet will and chuſe 
it abſolutely and effectually. Under the Third 
Law, the Law of the Spirit of Life, are thoſe 
who abſolutely and thoroughly nill the Commi- 
ſſion of Sin. . | 

Tu 5 firſt of theſe States is a ſtate of meer Sin 
and Death, and thoſe of this Order are they 
who are ſaid to be Dead in Treſpaſſes and Sins, 
Eph. 2. 1. The ſecond is a ſtate of Imperfect 
Life- The third isa ſtate of Health and Vigour. 
'The firſt is a ſtate of Reſt and Acquieſcence in 
Sin. The ſecond is a ſtate of Contention The 
third is a ſtate of Victory. In the firſt ſtate the 
Mind is laid faſt in a deep ſleep. In the ſecond 
ſhe is between ſleeping and waking. In the 
third ſhe is broad awake, and well come to her 
felf. He that is in the firſt ſtate, is born only of 
the Fleſh, and has no higher Principle in him : 
He is that Animal Man that perceives not the 
things of God, 1 Cor. 2. 14. He that is in the ſe- 
cond, has indeed ſome quickning Motions, 
ſome ineffective Stirrings and Endeavours of 
the Divine Life. But he that is in the third, is 
born of the Spirit and of God, and doth not 
commit Sin, becauſe his ſeed remains in him Joh. 
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g FROM this Diſtribution of the Moral State of 
Man, tis evident that there can be but two di- 
ſtinct Degrees of Righteouſneſs, or States of the 
Divine Life. For the firſt of the Three (as was 
before remark d) is a State of meer Death and 
Sin. Righteouſneſs and Life belong only to the 
Two latter, but with this great Difference, that 
the firſt of theſe two Degrees, tho? it has _— 
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thing of Life and Righteouſneſs in it, yet cis 
ſuch as is conſiſtent with the final and abſolute 
er- ©: and Dominion of Sin, and conſe- 
8 uch as cannot qualifie a Man for Par- 
on, or put him into a State of Grace and Sal- 
vation. Whereas in the laſt, the Principle of 
the Divine Life is ſuppoſed to be ſo ſtrong, as 
not only to reſiſt, but to overcome Sin. And he 
that is thus ſpiritually alive, is alive indeed; a- 
live unto himſelf, and alive unto God, and if he 
abide in this Life, ſhall live for ever. 
THERE are therefore but two ſuch Degrees 
of Spiritual Life and Righteouſneſs as imply 
different States. And therefore to the Diſtribu- 
tion of St. John my Anſwer is, That it muſt 
neceſſarily be underſtood, not of Three diſtin& 
States of Righteouſneſs (there being no more for 
the whole Moral Condition of Man) but of three 
Degrees in one and the ſame general State. If 
it be demanded which of the two States of 
Righteouſneſs that is? I anſwer, That St. John 
muſt be ſuppoſed to intend the laſt and beſt State, 
becauſe he addreſſes himſelf to his Little Chil- 
dren, Young Men and Fathers, as thoſe who 
had their Sins forgiven them, who had overcome the 
wicked one, and who had known the Father, Joh. 2. 


of Grace in common between them, tho? differ- 
ing in Meaſures and Proportions. The Reaſon- 
ableneſs of which threefold Gradation I do not 
think my felf concern'd at preſent to enquire into 
or juſtifie, it being ſufficient to my preſent Pur- 
* WY Poſe to have fhewn that it cannot be meant of 
Three different States of Righteouſneſs, but only 
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of Three different Degrees in the ſame State. 


ble thing to deſire an unacceptable Righteouſ- 


Regeneration. 


ſome few Ritual Obſervances, do yet teach very 
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The States themſelves are but two. 

No to the Queſtion, What Degree or Sta 
of Righteouſneſs that is, which if we hunger 2 
thirſt after we ſhall be fill'd : I anſwer, That it 
muſt be no other than that which puts a Man in 
favour with God, and qualifies him for. the 
Mercies of the New Covenant, For if the Righ- 
teouſneſs it ſelf be not ſuch as will render a Man 
acceptable with God, how can the Defire of it 
intitle him to his Promiſes? Tis a much leſs 
Worthineſs to deſire any Righteouſneſs than tis 
to have it; and how then can it be an accepta- 


neſs! The Righteouſneſs therefore here intend- 
ed muſt be ſuch as makes him that has ir, ac- 
ceptable to God; and conſequently it can be no 
other but the laſt Degree or State of Righteouſ- 
neſs: Since nothing ſhort of that can either 
reconcile God to Man, or make Man fit for God. 
And this I take to be the conſtant Voice of 
Scripture, and the Do&rin of our Holy Church, 
which every where repreſents an abſolute and 
effectual Love of Holineſs, and the like Hatred 
of Sin as neceſſary to the State of Grace and real 


THERE are, I know, ſome among us, who. 
notwithſtanding their uſual and popular Pre- 
tence, That they differ from our Chureh not in 
any Doctrinal Points of Religion, but only about 


differently in this Article, ſetting the State of 
Regeneration and Sanctification ſo low, that a 
bare ineffective Striving againſt Sin is reckon'd a 
very ſufficient Mark of it: Wherein they oy 
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ſpire with thoſe of the Roman Church, 'who 
make the flighreſt Repentance by the Aeceſſion 
of Sacerdotal Abſolution to be full and valid; 
only with this Difference, That what the one 
make ſufficient in a certain Caſe, and on a cer- 
tain Suppoſition, the other make ſufficient uni- 
verſally and abſolutely, requiring nothing fur- 
ther as of neceſſity to Sanctification than a bare 
ineffeRive Strife againſt Sin. A State which a, 


Man may be ſoon in, tho', according to the 


ſame Gentlemen, not ſo ſoon owe. For whoever 
has the leaſt ſenſe of Sin as an Evil (and certain- 
ly there are but few who have not ſo much) 
muſt needs be ſo far averſe to ir, and cannot 

fibly commit it but with ſome Reluctance: 
Which yer, according to theſe Men, is ſufficient 


to intitle a Man to the State and Reward of 


SanRification, tho" at the ſame time he be the 
Srvant of Sin. 

T+rrs I confeſs is a good way to counter- 
ballance the Severity of their Reprobating De- 
crees, -and to ſtock Heaven as much by one 
Do&rin, as they depopulate it by another. Bur 
certainly the Gate of Heaven is much too {trait 
both for this Do&rin and for thoſe (I will not 
Ic is a 
Doctrin too little according to Godlineſs to be 


according to Truth, and ſuch as makes neither 


for the Honour of God, nor for the Safety of 


Man. But I need reprove it no further, it be- 


ang ſufficiently expoſed by our moſt excellent 
Biſhop Taylor in his Preface to the Clergy of 
England, before his Unum Neceſſarium. 5 

A Lt therefore that I further remark is, That 
ſince the Righteouſneſs of the firſt Degree is that 
4 F 4 which 
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which theſe Men make ſufficjent for Acceptance 
with God, the ſame Degree of Ri hteouſneſs 
would, 1 ſuppoſe according to theſe Men, be a 
ſufficient Title to this Beatitude. Bur it the laſt 
Degree of Righteouſneſs be only that hich can 
procure us Acceptance with God (as moſt cer- 
tainly it is) then that is the only Righteouſneſs, 
which if we duly hunger and thirſt after, we 
ſhall be fill'd. I ſay, which it we duly hunger 
and thirſt after. Which leads me in the ſecond 
Place toenquire what kind of Hunger and Thirſt 
15 is to which this Promiſe of Repletion is 
made- 8 
Ai firſt, 'tis plain that Hunger and Thirſt 
here mult be taken in a figurative and metaphoy 
rical Senſe, ſince Righteouſneſs is not the Object 
of a Natural, but of a Spiritual, Appetite. Hun- 
ger and Thirſt therefore is the ſame with willing 
or deſiring. This as to the Kind. But then ag 
to the Degree, tis to be conſider d, That every 
Good does as ſuch neceſſatily move the Will, ag 
every the leaſt poſſible Weight moves the Scale, 
But it does not always move efeftualy, as every 
Weight in the Scale does not weigh it down. But 
rai. ſomething it does towards it, ſince o- 
therwiſe as much Weight would be neceſſary to 
turn the Scale as if it had been quite empty. 
Dr Clifford I ſhall therefore diſtinguiſh. of Wil- 
Vir Natura. ling as a very contemplative. The- 
_ 6. 19. f. 254. oxiſt does of Phyſical Motion, into 
OC OS that which is impotent, and that 
which is prevalent. By impotent: willing, mean- 
ing that natural Inelination or Velleity we have tq 
e\gry. Goad as ſuch, which indeed would be pre- 
Valent, if not out · weighed by Reaſons of lirongeg 
trays . 8 Moment 
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Moment on the other {ide ; but being overcome 
by them becomes impotent, not as to the En- 
deavour (tor that 1s inſeparable) but as to actual 
Determination. By prevalent Willing, I mean 
ſuch a Degree of Willing as is not a meer Endea- 
vour, but paſſes into actual and effectual Choice: 
When the Moral Scale not only gravitates and 


= 


preſſes, but weighs down. | 

Now to the Queſtion, Which of theſe De- 
grees of willing or deſiring is here intended? I 
anſwer, the laſt and higheſt, that which is pe- 
remptory. and effectual, that which paſſes into 
Act, and ends in a thorough Determination of 
the Will. Since nothing leſs can either be ſigni- 
ſied by ſuch ſtrong Metaphors as theſe of Hungring 
and Thirfting, or conlilt with the Sincerity of a 
Chriſtian Spirit. *Tis not enough therefore to 
have ones Face ſet towards Jeruſalem, and to caſt 
ſome amorous Glances upon the Beauty of Holi- 
neſs, Tis not enough to have ſome faint inef- 
fective Wiſhes, ſome kind Reſentments towards 
Righteouſneſs, there being but few ſo wretchedly 
wicked and unmoraliz'd as not to have ſome ſuch 
little Velleities af being Good; and no queſtion, 
Balaam that deſir d the Death, did allo at this 
rate deſire the Life of the Righteors. Bur the 
Deũre muſt be ſtrong and active, vehement and 
importunate, abſolute and peremptory, without 
any Reſerves or Conditions. It muſt bear the 
ſame Proportion to the Soul, that the Keeneſt 
Hunger and Thirſt does to the Body; that is, it 
mult be a great deal ſharper, as much as the Ap- 
petites of the Spirit are more quick and exqueſite 
than thoſe of the Body. It muſt be ſuch a Deſire 
as our Saviour had to celebrate the Poſſover, and 
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inſtitute his laſt Supper, when he ſays, Luk. 22. 
15. With defire have I defired to eat this Paſſover with 
you before I ſuffer. Briefly, it muſt be ſuch a De- 
fire as carries in it the full Bent and Streſs of the 
Soul, ſuch as is accompanied with the moſt ear- 
neſt and hearty Endeavours, and with the moſt 
- Paſſionate and Devout Prayers and Aſpirations to 
God. Such as that of the Pſalmiſt, O that my 
ways were made ſo direct, that I might keep thy ſta- 
utes With many more ſuch throughout the whole 
119th Pſalm, which I commend to the Meditati- 
on of the Pious. 

Tais is that Hungring and Thirſting after 
Righteouſneſs intended in this Beatitude. And 
accordingly tis obſervable what Solomon in a place 
almoſt parallel to this of our Lord, ſays concern- 
ing the Love of Wiſdom, which generally in 
. Scripture, eſpecially in Solomon's Writings, ſigni- 
fies the ſame with Righteouſneſs, Prov. 2. My Son, 
if thou wilt receive my words, and hide my commands 
ments with the; fo that thou incline thine ear unto. 
wiſdom, and apply thine heart to underſtanding ; yea, 
if thou crieft after knowledge, and lifteſt up thy voice 
for underſtanding; if thou ſeekeſt ber as ſilver, and 
ſearcheſt for her as for hid treaſures.” Then ſhalt thou 
underſtand the fear of the Lord, and find the knows. 
ledge of thy God. Here the Wiſe Man makes the 
molt ſearching Diligence, and the moſt vigorous 
Exertion of Soul, neceſſary to the finding of Wiſ- 
dom. And he that ſo ſeeks her ſhall” find her. 
Which brings me in the laſt place to make good 
the Propoſition it ſelf, that thoſe who do thus 
- of and thirſt after Righteouſneſs ſhall be 
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Hur before I proceed to this, I beg leave by 
way of Digreſſion to ſpeak ſomething of another | 
ſort of Hunger and Thirſt, which all Chriſtians 4 
are concern d to have. Our Saviour tells us, s 
that Except a man eat the fleſh of the ſon of man, and 
- drink bis blood, he has no life in him, Joh. 6. 53+ 
No if the Fleſh and Blood of our Lord be neceſ- 
* ſary to the Life, then certainly the Hungring and 
Thirſting after it is neceſſary to the Health and 
good Habit of a Chriſtian. There is not a more 
open ſign of a diſtemper'd Conſtitution either in 
the Natural, or in the Spiritual Man, than either 
to long for what is not his proper Food, or not 
to haye an Appetite for that which is.. And 
therefore ſince the Body and Blood of Chriſt is 
the proper Food and Aliment of a Chriſtian, it 
concerns him as he values the Health and pro- 
ſperous State of the Divine Life, nor only to feed 
upon it, but to keep up in himſelf a due Hunger 
and Thirſt after it. | 
Mok eſpecially this he ought to do, when- 
ever he approaches the Holy Altar to partake of 
this Divine and Heavenly Feaſt. He ought then 
by all the Arts of the Spirit, and by all the Me- 
thods of Grace, to quicken and raiſe this Hunger, 
and ſet an Edge upon this Thirſt. St. Auſtin (if 
I miſtake not) diſcourſing of the Diſpoſitions of a 
worthy Communicant, reckons this Hunger and 
Thirſt among them, and makes them as neceflary 
Qualifications as any. And there is a great deal 
ot Reaſon for it. This Holy Sacrament is gene- 
rally ſer out in Scripture by Meat and Drink- 
*Tis call'd expreſly by the Name of the Lord's 
Supper. And, ſays our Saviour to the Fews, My 
Hab is meat indeed, and my bloog is drink indeed, 2 
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6. And as "tis expreſſed, ſo alſo was it prefigured 
by Types of the like Nature, ſuch as the Tree 
of Life in the midſt of Paradiſe, the Bread and 
Wine ot Melchiſedeck,* the Manna, the Paſchal 
Lamb, the Shew-bread, the Bread where with 
the Angel fed the Prophet, and particularly by 
the Waters ſpringing out of the Rock, whereof 
the Fathers drank in the Wilderneſs. + 
No I conſider, that as theſe Figures repreſent; 
the Nature and Efficacy of the Holy Sacrament, 
that tis the Food of the Soul, and the Life and 
Strength of the Spiritual Man; ſo they do alſo 
repreſent to us our Duty, and the proper Mea» 
ſure and Argument of Preparation: For if Meat 
and Drink be the Entertainment, what more 
convenient Preparation than Hunger and Thirſt ? 
We ought indeed to come to theſe Springs of Sal» 
vation, as the Hart is repreſented to do by the 
Pſalmiſt to the Water-brooks, panting and thir- 
ſty, longing and impatient. Or rather, to uſe ' 
a nearer Emblem, as thoſe thirſty Iſraelites did 
to the Waters that iſſued out of that Myſtic Rock 
in the Wilderneſs. *Tis impoſſible to give a juſt 
Deſcription of this Sacramental Thirſt ; but if we 
could but ſo far advance our Fancy, as to repre» 
ſent to our ſelves with what Eagerneſs and Gree- 
dineſs thoſe thirſty and ſcorched Travellers in 
the Wilderneſs did apply their Mouths to the 
ſpringing Stone that was now. more indeared to 
them by the Benefit than by the Miracle, then, and 
then only may we have ſome Notion of that 
Hunger and Thirſt wherewith we are to approach 
and receive theſe Divine Myſteries, For if that 
Rock and Miraculous Water was a Type of our 
Sacrament (as the Apoſtle aſſures us it was, tor 
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ling us expreſly, that that Rock was Chriſt, 1 Cor. 
Iv. 4.) then by the like proportion, that Thirſt 
was alſo a Symbol of our Duty, a Signification 
of our Sacramental Thirſt, „ pole? 

AnD as he that will come to this Divine Feaſt, 
muſt come Hungry and- Thirſty ; fo he that is 
truly Hungry and Thirſty as he oughr, will be 
ſure to come, and not (as too many do) ſtudy to 
find out Pretences to excuſe his Abſence. But 
why do I ſay Study to find Excuſe ? There are 
ſome Men that will be hinder'd by am thing ; 
nay, by every thing. There is nothing, there can 
be nothing ſo little and inconſiderable, but what 
will hinder ſome Men from the Holy Sacrament : 
That which would not hinder them from any 
thing elſe, things of much lighter Weight than 
what were pretended by thoſe in the Parable, 
the buying of a Farm, or the trying of a Yoke 
of Oxen, or the Marrying of a Wife. If the 
Heavens do but frown, or if they themſelves are 
never ſo little out of Humour; if a Viſit be in- 
tended a Day after, or if a Domeſtick Jar hap- 
pen'd a Day before, they preſently keep off from 
the Sacrament. Nay, ſome are ſo very abſurd, 
that though they themſclves are in perfe& Chari- 
ty with all the World, and have not the leaſt 
Tincture of the old Leaven remaining in them, 
yet if another Perſon happen to be out with them, 
they ſhall think this a ſufficient Warrant to ſtay 
away from the Sacrament ; which amounts to as 
much as if a Man ſhould ſay, Becauſe another 
Perſon has ſinned againſt me, therefore I will 


ſin againſt God and my ſelf,” and fo be ſure to 
out-do him. {iO 
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Bur there is a Degree of Folly beyond this. 
There are ſome that cover over this groſs Neg- 
lect, which comes the neareſt of any thing to 
what the Apoſtle calls Trampling upen the blood of 
the covenant, and doing deſpite to the Spirit of Grace, 
with the ſpecious Pretence of Reverence. They 
have, forſooth, ſo protound a Reverence for the 
Holy Sacrament, that they cannot find in their 
Hearts to eome to it. A very odd Way of ex- 
preſſing Reverence to any Divine Inſtitution, by 
turning ones Back upon it, This is ſuch a Reve- 
rence as the Jews pretend towards the Tetragram- 
maton, or Name Jehovah, which conſiſts in their 
never uſing it. Such a Reverence (if fo much) 
as the Papiſts ſhew to the Hoſt, when they carry 
it in Proceſſion, to be gazed upon, and ſtared at. 
But do theſe Men, indeed, reverence the Saera- 
ment? Then one would expect, at leaſt, that 
when-ever they do come, they ſhould behave 
themſelves there with more Devotion and Reve- 
rence than othets that are moſt conſtant. - But 
there is nothing like to be obſerved. Nor do I 
at all wonder at it, ſince the Way to Communi- 
cate well, is to Communicate often, And I far- 
ther remark, That thoſe who behave themſelves 
molt irreverently at all other Parts of Divine Wor- 
ſhip, are the very Men that ſtay moſt away from 
the Holy Altar, upon the Pretence of Reve- 
rence. | 1 
Bur how comes it to paſs that thi is the on- 
ly part of Religion that muſt be negle&ed upon 
the Account of Reverence ? Do they do ſo by 
any other part of Religion? *Tis true, indeed, 
that all the other Parts of Divine Worſhip are too 
much neglected, as well as this; but I do 2 
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find that ever any were ſo abſurd as to pretend 
' Reverence for the neglecting of them; and why 

then ſhould they do it here? | | 
Bur do theſe Men indeed reverence the Holy 
Sacrament ? Why then do they not pay ſome 
Regard-to the Command it ſelf, as well as to the 
Matter of it ? Do this, ſays our Saviour, in remem- 
brance of me. Why ſhould all the Reverence be 
fix d upon This, and none upon Do? Or, if they 
do reverence the Command, how are they not 
afraid of breaking it? Or how can a Command 
be reverenc'd by not obſerving it? Do this in re- 
membrance of me. If the doing this be in Remem- 
brance of our Saviour, then the not doing it is to 
forget him : And how can he pretend Reverence 
to the Inſtitution that forgets the Author of 
it? W | 
Amp here I cannot but take Notice of ano» 
ther groſs Notion that I find paſſes very current 
among Common People. They think all the 
Danger lies in coming unprepared : If they eat 
and. drink unworthily, then nothing but Death 
and Damnation : But if they ſtay away, all is 
ſafe and well. As it a Man might not deſtroy 
himſelf with Faſting, as well as by taking Poiſon, 
Theſe Men ought to conſider that there is ſuch a 
thing as an Unworthy Non-Communicant, as, well as 
an Unworthy Communicant. And J wiſh they 
would read a certain Book that bears that Title, 
The Unworthy Non: Communicant : They would 
then perhaps be ſenſible of ſome other Danger, 
beſides that of Coming without ſufficient Prepa- 
ration. In the mean time, all that I ſhall farther, 
ſay to thoſe Men is, that what- ever Pretences 
they make to Chriſtianity, tis certain they have 
not 
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bot that Hunger and Thirſt which is ſo neceſſary 
to the Life of 4 Chriſtian, and which, if they had 
it, would bring them oftner to this Spiritual 
Banquet, and procure them the Bleſſing of bein 
filed, and repleniſhed. To the Conſideration o 
which I now returtt. 
Now there are two Ways of being filled ; 
either Abſolutely and Simply; ſo as not to be any 
more in Deſires: Or with reſpe& to ſome certain 
Object, ſo as not to deſire any more of the ſame ; 
tho”, 2 ſpeaking, you do deſire til. The 
Firſt of theſe is Satiſfaction, the Second is Satiery + 
And thoſe that duly hunger and thirſt after Righ- 
teouſneſs ſhall be filled both Ways ; that is, 
They. ſhall be filled with Righteouſneſs, and they 
ſtall be filled with Happineſs. 1 * . 
FiRs r, They ſhall be filled with Righteouſneſs; 
Rom. 5. 5. For, ſince the Spirit of God, whick 
ſheds his Love abtoad in our Hearts, is a good 
and loving Spirit, and knows no other Bounds in 
his Communications than what are ſet him by 
the Capacity of the Subject, it follows, that he 
will not fail to tepleniſh all thoſe with his Gra- 
ces, who are duly qualified to receive them. 
But now, nothing can be ſuppoſed to be a great- 
er Qualification, than ſuch Hungring and Thirſt» 
ing as I have deſcrib'd. This is the utmoſt 
Man can do to diſpoſe himſelf for the Reception 
of the Divineſt Impreſſions. This therefore is 
that ſacred Lure, that powerful Charm, which 
draws down the Holy Spirit into the Hearts of 
Men; as the Platoniſts ſay of aptly diſpoſed Mat- 
ter, that it ſucks a Soul into it by a kind of Na- 
tural Magick, from the World of Life. This 
Hunger and Thirſt after Righteouſneſs is thy ve- 
| ry, 
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ry ſame to the Life of the Soul, as that Orgauical 
Apmeſs is to the Life of the Body: It is the Con- 
* gruity of the Soul, in order to Spiritual Life. 

Tat Soul therefore that is ſo qualified for Righ- 
teouſneſs, cannot mils, accotding to the Order 
of Grace, of being filled with it. ä 

Tu E ſhort is, God deſires the Righteouſneſs 
bf Man, more than Man himſelf. does, or can do: 
He delights to ſee his own Image refle& from 
him, and ſtands ready to ſow the Seeds of the 
Divine Life in every capable Soil; and therefore 
we need not doubt but that the truly hungry and 
thirſty Soul ſhall be filled with the: Bread of Life, 
and with the Waters of Comfort, Pſal. 23. Not 
that he ſhall be ſo filled with Righteouſneſs in 
this Life; as not to defire any more of it, (for 
we are now in a State of Proficiency, not of Per- 
fe&ion) but in the next he ſhall : He ſhall then 
be ſo repleniſh'd with it, as not to deſire any one 
farther Degree of it; and ſhall be perfectly poſ- 
ſeſſed of that Divine Life and Nature, whereof 
he is now only Partaker. 8 
Srgco Dx, Theſe hungry and thirſty Souls 
ſhall be filled with Happineſs. This is a certain 
Conſequent of the other, there being both a Na- 
tural, and an Eſtabliſ d Connexion between 
Righteouſneſs and Happineſs. Some, indeed, 
have gone ſo far, as to make them one and the 
ſame as to Kind, and diſtinguiſhable only as to 
Degree. Hence that common Theological Effate, 
Grace is Glory begun, and Glory is only Grace finiſh'd. 
But I think there is more Prettineſs in the Ex- 
preſſion, than Truth in the Notion. Nay, there 
is one Inſtance which plainly demonſtrates it to 
be falſe : For tis moſt * that the Mage 
| 8 
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Soul of our Saviour was always in a State of Per- 
feli Grace, having, as the Scripture ſays, recei- 
ved the Spirit of God without Meaſure ; and yet 
it is as certain, that he was not, while on Earth, 
in the Hate of Glory, being then a Man of Sorrows, 
and acquainted with Grief : Much leſs was he in 
the Srate of Glory at the Hour of his Paſſion, 
and during his dreadful Dereliction. Which yer 
could never be, if perfe& Grace and Glory were, 
as ſome contend, one and the ſame thing. 

Bur our Propoſition will ſtand well enough, 
without the help of this Notion, For, though 
Righteoufneſs be not the ſame thing with Happineſs, 
yet there is ſuch a Connection between them, 
that they who are filled with the former, ſhall 
certainly be ſo with the latter. And this de- 
pends upon the Nature of Things, as well as up- 
on the Order of God: For a righteous Frame of 
Spirit not only gives us Admiffion to the Su- 
preme Good, but alſo difpofes us for the Enjoy- 
ment of it; without which, all the other Mate- 
rials of Happineſs would ſignifie nothing. Tis 
the Diſpoſition of the Soul that makes the Viſion 
of God truly Beatifick ; and when we awake 1 
after his likeneſs, and behold his preſence in Righteouf 
xeſs, Pſal. 117. 16. then, and then only, we ſhall 
be ſatisfied with his Glory. 

AND here we may ſtand ſtill a little, and re- 
fle& what a great Privilege thoſe that hunger and 
. Thirſt after Righteouſneſs have beyond all thoſe 
who make Secular and Carnal Things the Ob- 
jects of their Deſire. Theſe things can never fill 
them abſolutely, ſo as to extinguiſh all Deſire ; 
being neither themſelves the Good of Man, 
nor leading to that which is: Nor can 
they always ſatisſie that particular * 

hi 
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which is converſant about them; ſometimes be- 
cauſe the Things themſelves cannot be had, Na- 
ture having not provided enough for the Cove- 
touſneſs and Luxury, tho' ſhe has for the Neteſ- 
ſities of Men: And ſometimes becauſe they are 
too deficient when we have them, by reaſon of 
their Diſproportion ro the Enlargement of the 
Faculty; as in the Objects of Sight and Hearing, , 
wherewith neither the Eye nor Zar is ſatisfied, 
as was remark'd before, And when theſe things 
do fill any particular Appetite, it is only for a 

me, till the next Fit of Longing comes; as 
he Ground is, for the preſent, retreſh'd with a 
tranſient Shower. But for thoſe that hunger and 
thirſt after Righteouſneſs, as their Deſires are 
more noble, ſo their Satisfaction ſhall be more 
abundant. "Tis their great and peculiar Blef{- 
ſedneſs to be filled in all Senſes, and in all Capa- 
cities, and to all Eternity. 
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DiscovRssx the Fifth. 


MATT R. V. Ver. vii. 


Bluſſed are the merciful, for they ſhall obtain 


* 


7 F all the Paſſions which God has 
planted in Human Nature, there is 
42} none which at once carries ſo bright 
a Refemblance of God, and. is ſo fit- 
ted to the preſent Condition of Man, 
as that of Pitifulneſs and Compaſſion. And if, 
when God made Man, he conſulted his own 
Eternal Eſſence, certainly when he drew this part 
of him, we may ſuppoſe him to have reflected 
upon the divineſt of all his Ideas, and to have 
ſtamped upon him the moſt lovely Feature of the 
Divinity. | Pp 
A LL the other Paſſions are, in their own ſim- 
ple Natures, indifferent, neither good nor evil in 
themſel ves, but equally determinable to either; 
and, for the moſt part, are actually determined 
to the wrong. They are generally irregular, 
either in the Degree, or in the Object; are ei- 
ther miſ- governed or miſ- placed; and when moſt 
orderly managed, the higheſt Character they can 


pretend to, is only to be Inſtruments and Servants 
to Vertue. They are as a guſty Wind and Sail 
to a Ship ; if ſhe ſteer right, they proſper, and 
further hex Courſe; but if wrong, they ſerve on- 
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ly to ſtrike her againſt the Rocks with more 
Speed and Force. 

Bu r now this Affection of Pity and Compaſ- 


ſion riſes higher than Indifferency, and is not 


content with a bare State of Innocence. It is of 
it ſelf a vertuous Diſpoſition, and needs only 
actual Exertion to make it a direct Vertue, and 
then its own Native Excellency will place it 
among the Higheſt Orders. And therefore tho” 
our Saviour by aſſuming our intire Nature, juſti- 
fied the Innocency of all our Natural Paſſions, 
et as Mercy was that Attribute of God which 
came chiefly to diſplay, ſo is that the Affecti- 

on which he chiefly commends to Man, by his 
Practice, and by his Diſcourſes, by open Com- 
mands, and by Parabolical Inſinuations; but 
chiefly by ſelecting and adopting this alone of all 


the Paſſions into the Sacred Number of his few 


Bearitudes, by telling us, that Bleſſed are the mer- 
ciful, for they ſhall obtain mercy. 
T 1s great and peculiar. Honour, done by 
our Lord to this Affection, will invite us to con- 
ſider, | Te 


Finsr, The Nobleneſs and Excelleney of 
It. : 

SzconDLyY, Its great Reaſonableneſs, and 
Uſefulneſs. | 

'/THrikDLyY, The particular Bleſſedneſs aſſign- 
Sw. 1 


But before we can well enter upon theſe Conſi⸗ 
derations, we muſt firſt premiſe ſomething con- 
cerning the Notion of Mercy, or Compaſſion. 


By which, I ſuppoſe, e commonly underſtood, 
-»— G 3 A 
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a Trouble or Uneaſineſs of Spirit, conceived at 

ſome Evil that has befallen another ; with a Des 

fire to help him out of it: Whereby it may be 
= | perceiv'd, that this is a mixt Paſſion, compound» 
F ed of Sorrow and Defire : Sorrow for the Evil of 
| the Patient, and Deſire of delivering him from 
80 ö p " 7 
a Ir it be asked, What kind of Evil that mult 
be, which is the Object of this Sorrow, or which 
may recommend a Man to our Pity ? I know no 
— why we ſhauld except againſt any. 
There are, I know, ſome conſiderable Divines 
and Moraliſts (among whom is Curcellæms, Pag. 
999.) who will allow no other Evil to he capable 
of Pity, but only Evil of Pain; nor that neither, 
if it be deſerved. But, for my part, I do not un- 
derſtand why Sin may not fall under our Pity, as 
well as any other Evil. Nay, I think that the great- 
eſt Object of Pity in the World is an irreclaimable 
Sinner. And as for Miction, tho the thing it 
{elf be moſt pitiable when joined with Innocence, 
vet, I think, upon the whole, the guilty Sufferer 
is more to be pitied than the Innocent, ſince I 
can pity him for his Demerit, and for his Miſe- 
ry too; wheteas the latter is pitiable only for 
his Miſery. Indeed, the guilty Patient is not to 
be pitied ſo much for his direct Miſery, becauſe 
he deſerves it; but then he is more to be pirtied 
for his Deſert and Miſery together, than the 
other is for his Miſery only. And I queſtion not 
but that our compaſſionate Saviour, when he 
. wept over FJeruſalem, relented as much for the 
Sins, as for the Vengeance that was hanging over 
that unhappy City. And that, had thoſe two 
great Tragick Scenes been at once Poll Be 
2 / ore 
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fore him, the Slaughter of the Imocents, and the 
Deſtruftion of that guilty People, he would have 
found more to be pitied in the latter, than in the 


* 


former Tragedy. | us 
I know that, by the Roman and Jewiſh Laws, 
it was forbidden to ſhew any Signs of Compaſſi- 
on in the behalf of thoſe that ſuffered as Criminals; 
and, in conſequence to this, they were not to fit, 
(that being the Manner and Poſture of the Hebrew 
and Roman Mourning) but to fland at their Ex- 
ecution. Which was the Rea- > 
ſon (as a learned Critick of our — Gregory * 
Church obſerves) why the Bleſ- „tions * 5 
ſed Virgin, tho' deeply affected : 

for the ſevere Uſages of her Son, yet, in Com- 
plianceAvith the Law, choſe rather to land, than 
ro fit near the Croſs; and tho' full of inward 
Grief, refuſed to make any ſolemn Shew of La- 
mentation. 

Bur I ſuppoſe that the Signification of theſe 
Laws, in forbidding open Compaſſion to con- 
victed Malefactors, was not, that they were not 
Objects capable of it, and that therefore to pity 
them would argue a Senſe of their Innocence, bur 
only to procure the greater Reverence to Judicial 
Sentences, and to ſhew their great Satisfaction 
and Acquieſcence in the Adminiſtration of ju- 
ſtice. This therefore will not exclude Criminals 
from the Sphere of our Compaſſion, of which I 


ſee nothing that ſhould make them uncapable, 
And I would fain know what would have become 
of all Mankind, if Suffering Innocence had been the 
only Object of Commiſeration. 
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Tuns few things being premiſed concern- 
ing the Notion of Mercy and Compaſſion, let us 
now conlider the things that recommend it. 
The firſt whereof is, The Nobleneſs and Excel- 
Roy of it. This has ſuffered much under the 
Miſ-repreſentation of two ſorts of Adverſaries, 
the Stick, and the Ariſtotelian. In the Stoick 
Morality it is ſo far from having any Reputation 
for Excellence, that it paſſes for a downright 
Vice, for an Inſtance of Weakneſs and Littleneſs 
of Soul, for ſuch a Piece of Softneſs and Effemi- 
nacy as does not comport with the Character of 
their Miſe Man; who, indeed, is allowed to re- 
lieve, but not to be troubled for the Afflicted; 
and to add, if he can, to the Tranquility of their 
Minds, but not to loſe any thing of his own. Nor 
miſerebitur, ſed ſuccurret, Tays Seneca : He may help 
the Miſerable, but muſt not ſhare in the Miſery. 
This the Gravity of Zeno's School will, at no 
hand, permit; which, indeed, ſhould make us 
the more beholden to them for granting what 
they do. But it is no wonder that they who will 
not allow a Man to be ſenſible of his own Evils, 
ſhould forbid all Pity to thoſe of other Men. © 
O the other ſide, the Ariſtorelian, tho" he 
does not ſtrike this Affection out of the Liſt of 
the Vertues, as does. the other, yet he very 
12 cheapens and depreciates the Worth and 
Excellency of it, by deriving it only from ſelfiſh 
Principles, by making this the only ground of pi- 
tying others, that we upon the account of com- 
mon Nature and Chance are obnoxious to the 
lame Evils our ſelſes. 


"FN 
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"If oppoſition therefore to this Double Re» | 
Hon .I ſhall maintain and illuſtrate the No- 


leneſs and Excellency of this Diſpoſition upon 
this Double Ground. r 


I. Bzxcavsz tis found always in the Beſt of 

atures. 

II. Bxcavss it proceeds from the Beſt of 
Principles. 


Ap firſt, Tis always found in the Beſt of 
Natures. God as he is the Beſt, ſo is he alſo 
the moſt merciful and compaſſionate of all Be- 
ings. Twas the very Name whereby he pro- 
claim d himſelf to Moſes, Exod. 34. 6. The 


4 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, &c. 
And our Saviour commends this Attribute of 


God in particular to our Imitation, Luk. 6. 36. 


Be ye merciful as your Father is merciful. We read 
in Scripture of the Tender Mercies of God, or as 
it may be more ſtrictly render'd, Lk. 1. 78. The 
Bowels of the Mercy of God. There is a ſtrange 
Emphaſts and Strength in the Expreſſion. And 
indeed there. is nothing in Scripture ſo pathe- 
tically exprefled as: the Tenderneſs and Mercy 
of God. Twould be endleſs to alledge Parti- 
culars, but there is one Place which may go for 
all. Pis that famous Expoſtulation of God 
with himſelf upon the diſingenuous Behaviour 
of his People Iſrael, Hol. 11. 8. How fhal1 
ive thee up Ephraim? How ſfball I deliver thee 
frael ? How ſhall I make thee as Admah ? How 
ſhall I ſet thee as. Zeboim ? Mine heart is turned 
within me, and. my repentings are kindled together. 
What moving, melting Strains are theſe! W. 


* . 
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a lively, breathing Image of Mercy and Pity! 
And yet tis but an Image ſtill, vaſtly ſhore of 
the Original, as will always be, whatever is ſaid 
or thought of the infinite Mercy of God. 

Tu Dodlors of the Talmud (as I am told) 
ſpeaking concerning the Employment of God 
before the making of the World, ſay, not as 
he in St. Auſtin, that he was preparing an Hell 
for the Inquiſitive, but that he was contriving 
how to be merciful to Mankind. And 'tis true 
indeed, God did from all Eternity contrive to 
ſhew Mercy to Man, tho” not by the way of Study 
or Employment of Mind, as they groſly fancy... 
Bur the Hebrews further note (what in- 
deed is more conſiderable) that God tò ſhew 
his great Honour and Love for this dear At- 
tribute, in all his kind and merciful Tranſacti- 
ons with Men, choſe always to be called by 
that his great and incommunicable Name, Je- 
hovah, as ro Moſes in the Clift of the Rock, Je- 
hovah, Jehovah, the Lord, the Lord God, mere 
ciful and gracious, &c. But in any Proceſs of 
Juſtice and Judgment, he always ſtiles himſelf 
Eloah, or Elohim, a Name importing Force and 
Power, and that is not proper ta God as the 
other, but common to him with the Creatures, 
being ſometimes given ro the Angels, ſome- 
times to Magiſtrates, and ſometimes even tq 
Falſe Gods. The Name Jehovah was more 
Sacred, and of Higher Import than that of 
Elohim; and therefore God to ſhew his ſpecial 
regard to Mercy above his other Strange Mork, 
choſe in his milder Addreſſes to be call'd by the 
former, and in his ſeverer Proceedings by the lat- 

ter. Which was the Reaſon, (as the forementioned 
= 25 Learned 
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Learned Critick remarks, why our Saviour at 
the Point of his Dereliction cried out, not Jo- 
hovah, Jehovah, but Eli, Eli, my God, my God, 
as not preſuming at that time and in that Capas 
city, to call God by his Titles of Paternal Love 
and Indearment, but as Naming the Judge of the 
World diving the extreameſt Right upon his own Son, 
treading the Wine-preſs alone in the Perſon of all 
Mankind, as that Learned Author expreſſes it, 
Pag. 7. | 

* the greateſt and moſt convincing De- 
monſtration of the Mercy of God, is ſeen in the 
myſterious and coſtly Redemption of lapſed 
Man. The greateſt Exaltation of which, is to 
ſay nothing of it, but, as the Angels are repre- 
ſented to do in Heaven, to ſtoop down and look 
near into it with Silence and Wonder. hich 
things the Angels deſire to look into, 1 Pet. 1. 12. 
An Alluſion no doubt to the Propitiatory or 
Mercy-lid upon the Ark, whereupon” two 
Angels, Cherubins, (who are the Angels of Know- 
tage) did abide with their Faces one toward 
another, and their Eyes bent down to the Ark. 
Which, by the way, is alſo a ſufficient Argu- 
ment of the Unfathomableneſs of this great Dif- 
penſation of Mercy, which can till find further 
Employment for the Study and Curioſity even 
of Angels. 221 | 
Bor perhaps *twill be ſaid, that Mercy in 
God is of another kind than what is called by 
that Name in Man, that it comes nearer the 
Stoical Notion of Mercy, importing only a bare 
Will to help the Miſerable, without any com- 
paſſionate Reſentment for his Miſery. It may 
be ſo, I won't diſpute that now, tho” I can * 

7 | | y 
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ly believe but that ſuch ſtrong and flaming Ex- 
preſſions of the Divine Mercy in Scripture muſt 
needs ſigniſie ſomething more than what ſuch 
cold Interpreters affix to them. N 

Bur however, to be more convincing, I 
further inſtance in the Human Soul of our 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. Tis moſt certain that 
of all Human Spirits his was the moſt excel- 
lent. Adam in his Innocence was not compa- 
rable to him. He was excellent only by way 
of Nature, but our Saviour's Human Spirit to 
the ſame or greater Excellence of Nature had 
alſo ſuperadded the Excellency of Grace, not 
common Grace, but that great and tranſcen- 
dent Grace of thy Hypoſtatick Union, And 
tis as certain that as he had the Beſt, ſo he had 
the Beſt-natur'd and moſt tenderly compaſſio- 
nate Soul in the World. I need not produce 
Inſtances, his whole Life is but one Argument 
of it. Only one Paſſage, when he ſaw the 
Multitude ' ſcattered abroad like Sheep that 
have no Shepherd, tis ſaid, iavaaſyvidn oft ave 
He was moved with compaſſion on them, Mat. 9. 
36. ſo we render it; but indeed the Expreſſion 
is too high and pregnant to be verbally tranſla- 
ted. Twould require a long copious Paraphraſe 
to drain the Seffle of that one Word, Which 
fignifies all that inward Feeling and Yernipg of 
the Heart. and Soul at a pititul Obje&, that 
melts and turns the very Bowels of the Good- 


natur d Spectator. | 1 
A ND the ſame Tenderneſs of Spirit which he 


had on Earth, he retains till in Heaven, tho 
in all other reſpects Inpaſſible, and incircled with 


Divine Glories. Whereupon he is called in Serip- 
| | ture 
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ture our merciful High-Prieſt; and to convince + 
any Oppoſer that this is not meant of Mercy 
improperly ſo called, a bare Will to help with 
out any compaſſionate Reſentment, ſays the Au- 
thor to the Hebrews, we have not an H gb. Prieſt 
which cannot be touched with feeling of our in fir mities, 
Heb. 4. 15. 

An Þ theſe two Conſiderations by the way 
ive a clear Defeat to the Pretences of both the 
© rementicticd Adverſaries. For whereas the 
Seoick traduces this noble Vertue for a piece of 
Weakneſs and Infirmity, fit only for ſoft and 
effeminate Perſons ; - to him I oppoſe the In- 
ſtance of our Saviour's Human Soul while on 
Earth. And whereas the Ariſtotelian, makes the 
only ground of Pity to be a fear of falling into 
the like Calamity; to him I oppoſe the ſame 
Inſtance of our Saviour, but in another Capacity, 
when he was altogetherImpaſlible in his Glorified 
State, and above the Poſſibility of partaking 
with us in our Miſeries any other way, than by 

WW an mpaſſion. 0 
o this Fmay add, that among meer Men, the 
moſt generous and brave Spirits, thoſe whom 
Paganiſm has Deify d, Chriſtianity has Sainted; 
thoſe Heroes whom Hiſtory has marked with 
Honour, and whom Envy it ſelf is aſham'd to 
calumniare, have all along been ſignal for their 
Mercy and Good- Nature. As on the contrary, 
the moſt baſe, timorous and low-ſpirited Breaſts 
are always obſerved to be the Seats of Cruelty 
and Hard-heartedneſs. 
Bor "tis no wonder that this Diſpoſition is 
found in the Beſt of Natures, ſince, in the Se- 
cond Place, it proceeds from the Beſt of Prinei- 
| ples. 
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ples. For it proceeds from Charity, with which 
the leaſt thing a mian can think or do is excel- 
lent, and without which the greateſt, Rom. 1 Fr 

: 


even Martyrdom it ſelf, is nothing worth. 
has that for its Parent which is the Mother of 
all Vertues, and which is of it ſelf the fulfilling 
of the moſt perfect, that is, of the Chriſtian 
Law. And that it proceeds from Charity is 
ain. For the more we. deſire the Happineſs 
and Well-being of Mankind, the more we ſhall 
be troubled to ſee any of them in Miſery, and 
be the more willing to procuze them Eaſe and 
Deliverance. And this tho? we do not appre- 
hend our ſelves in danger of the like Calami- 
ty, there being no neceſſity of making that the 
ground of Piry, as appears from the Inſtance 
of our Saviour's Human Soul in its Glorified 
State. 1 deny not but that the genetality of 
Men are mov d to Pity upon the conſideration 
of common Danger, and that it may be their 
own Turn next to ſuffer and ſtand in need of 
Help; but it is not neceſſary that they ould, 
and *tis their Imperfection that the are. I ſay 
their Imperfe&ion, not that of the Affection it 
ſelf, whoſe Idea involves no ſuch ſelfiſh Princi- 
ple, and which may really be ſeparated from it, 
as by the forc-alledged Example is certain and 
evident. | | 
AND no if to be found in the Beſt of Na- 
tures, and to proceed from the Beſt of Princi- 
ples, be any Argument of Excellence, we may 
hence conclude what a Noble and Excellent Diſ- 
' polition of Mind this is, and that when the Ro- 
man Orator told Caſar, That of all his many Ver- 
tues, none was either more acceptable, or more 
wonderful 
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wonderful than his Mercy and Clemency ; he 
might perhaps Compliment the Emperour, but 
ſaid nothing extraordinary of the Vertu. 

As will further appear by conſidering Second- 
ly, the great Reaſonableneſs and Uſefulneſs of it. 
T to the Former, beſides that all that which 
may be ſaid in the behalf of Charity and Univer- 
ſal Love, may be alledged as well tor this, there 
are theſe two more proper and peculiar Grounds 


to prove and inforce it. | 


I. To conſider what Man has Receiv'd. 
II. To conſider what he Expects. 


AN p Firſt, if we conſider what Man has al- 
ready receiv'd, this Vertue of Mercy will appear 
ro be highly reaſonable. Man has receiv d in- 
numerable Mercies of God, ſome of which are 
ſo great, fo ſurprizing and incredible, that tis 
made one of the greateſt Trials and Commen- 
dations of his Faith to believe them. Such as 
the Honour of the Hypoſtatick Union, the Re- 
demption from Sin and Miſery by the Death of 
the Son of God, the Grace of Repentance, and 
the like. All which are yet improv'd and high- 
ten'd by this further Conſideration, that thay are 
proper and peculiar to him, no other Creatures, 
not ſo much as the Angels themſelves, being Par- 
takers with him. The Angels indeed as all o- 
ther Creatures, partake ot the Goodneſs of God; 
but Man alone among all the Creatures has the 
Privilege to be the Object of his Mercy, Since 
therefore Man, and Man only has recciv'd ſo 
much Mercy of God, it appears very reaſonable 
that he of all Creatures ſhould ſhew Mercy. 


As 
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I As it will Secondly; if we conſider what! he 
7 expects. Man has not yet received ſo much 
ME Mercy; but that he expects more. The Mercy. 
that he has receiv'd is by the Redemption of 
Cbriſt to be put into a Capacity of Salvation, but 
the Mercy that he expects is to be actualh ſaved. 
The Court of Mercy is the only Court where 
Man dares appear, or can abide a Trial. Briefly 
Man expects Mercy both from God and from 
Man, in this Life, and in the next, in Death 
and after Death, and therefore there is great 
\ reaſon to conclude, . that he of all. Creatures 
ſhould be merciful, and that Cruelij was as little 
A made for Man as Pride. * e 
: No is this Affection leſs Uſeful than Rea- 
ſonable. The Condition of Man in this World 
is ſuch, as makes it as neceſſary for him to be 
pitiful, as to be a ſociable Creature. Man can» 
not ſubſiſt without the Guardianſhip and Pro- 
tection of Society; nor is Society any Security 
1 without this Affection. For what fignifies 
Strength and Ability (and Society as ſuch infers 
no more) without Inclination to aſſiſt? The 
Wiſe Man tells us, that Viſdom is better than 
Strength, Eccl. 9. 16. and tis very true; bur 
neither of Them, nor both of them ſignifie any 
thing without a tender and compaſſionate Tem- 
or Then only may we expect Happineſs and 
Defence from Society, when there is the ſame 
Sympathy in the Politick as there is in the Na- 
tural Body, when there is a mutual Correſpon- 
dency and Communication of Parts, like the 
Sympatherick Anſwer of one Lute to another. 
When the Heaven hears the Earth, in the Prophet's 
Phrafe-;” or as the Apoſtle more fully expreſſes 
: Ic, 
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97 
it, when if one Member ſuffer, all the Members ſuf- 
fer with it; or if one Member be hononr'd, all the 
Members rejoice with it, 1 Cor, 19. 26. This 
would make-a Millennium indeed; nor is an 
thing further wanting, butionly that Men would 
agree together to małe the Experiment. 
An b becauſe this is a Paſſion of ſo great Uſe 
and Neceſſity to the preſent Condition of Man, 
God has been pleas'd* ro take an early. and an 
effeQual Care for the Security of it, not only by 
piving the Soul of Mas an Original Bent and 
nel inat ion that way, but alſo. by diſpoſing him 
to it by the very Make and Figuration of his 
Body, that ſo the whole Man might ſtand in- 
clined to ſhew Mercy and Compaſſion. For 
we are to conſider that there are ſome natural 
Diſpoſitions in the Brain; whereby we are mo- 
ved and admoniſhed : to be pitiful and compaſ- 
ſionate, ſince the Courſe of the Animal Spirits 
is (by I know not what Principle) directed to 
thoſe Parts wheteby we are ſtirred up to the 
ſenſe of others Pain ot Miſery. For as Experi · 
ence witneſſes, whenever we happen to caſt 
our Eyes upon a Man that is wounded, ve find 
à ſuddain Tide of Spirits thronging towards 
thoſe Parts of our Body, which anſwer to the 
Parts affected of the wounded Man, unleſs by 
ſome accidental Cauſe their Courſe be diverted 
ſome other way. And theſe Motions: by which 
the Parts of our owt” Body are affected by the 
occaſion' of thoſe 'Morions which are excited in 
others, do faiſe that Sentiment within us, 
which we call Pity or Compaſſion, which by an 
Order of God's Eſtabliſhment, we can no more 
help being affected with, than we can that our 
ES | H Animal 
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Animal Spirits ſhould flow to and affect thoſe 
Parts of our Body which correſpond to thoſe 
of another which we ſee wounded. So that 
you ſee the Ground and Foundation of this Aﬀe- 
Gion is laid in Nature. God has bound it upon 
us, by a Natural as well as by a Moral Law, by 
the very Figure and Contexture of our Bodies, 
which certainly he would not have done, but 
that he knew how uſeful and neceſſary it was for 
the Intereſt of Mankind in their preſent Poſture, 
which is a State of Want and mutual Dependence 
upon each other, whereby we ſtand in need of 

one anothers Pity and Compaſſion. | 
Amp now if this Divine Affection (for fo we 
may now venture to call it) be not yet ſufficient- 
ly recommended from its Nobleneſs and Excel- 
lency, and from its great Reaſonableneſs and 
Uſefulneſs, let us further add the particular 
Bleſſedneſs here aſſigned to it. Bleſſed are the 
merciful, ſays our Saviour, for they ſhall obtain 
mercy. 'This they ſhall obtain from, Men- and 
from God, here and hereafter. EPI 
Fix s r they ſhall obtain Mercy from Men here. 
Not that this is to paſs for an abſolute Rule, 
without any Exception, ſince as long as Men 
are but Men, Mercy is capable of being abuſed 
and ill-requited, as well as any other Vertue ; 
otherwiſe our Saviour would have been more 
kindly treated than he was by the Fews. But 
the Meaning is, that nothing does more na- 
turally recommend a Man to the good Will and 
Compaſſion of others, than a Mexciful and 
Benign Temper ; and that generally ſpeaking, if 
Men be but tollerably well diſpoſed, and have 
any Senſe of Juſtice and Gratitude, the manned 
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Man will actually find Merey am them. 
However if not, he has the greater Stock of 
Mercy to come. For, Fg 

SzconDLY, the Merciful ſhall obtain Mercy 
from God hereafrer. And this does not depend 
upon ſo many Caſualties, and ſuch uncertain 
Suppoſitions as the other. Here tis only requi- 
red that mercy and truth meet together, and that 
the Man be ſincere and upright, in all other 
Moral Reſpets. And ſo much indeed is ne- 
ceſſary. For tis not to be thought that Mercy 
alone, any more than any other Solitary Ver- 
tue, can qualifie a Man for Mercy. No, the 
Man muſt be mi2«@ g ie, Perfect and In- 
tire, and wanting nothing as to all the integral 
Parts of Duty, to be accepted in the judgment 
of God, Jam. 1. 4. Only there may I think 
be allowed this further Senſe in the ition, 
that no ane Vertue ſhall go ſo far towards the 
obtaining of full Mercy from God, as this of 
Mercifulneſs. And that if the Merciſul Man for 
want of other neceſſary Parts of Chriſtian Per- 
fection, ſhould not be able to ftard.in the laſt 
Judgment, yet however his Fall ſhall be much 
the milder, and he ſhall have great Abatements 
of Puniſhment made him for the ſake of this one 
Excellency» To which, purpoſe, *tis very con- 
ſiderable that our Saviour in the Deſcription of 
the Laſt Judgment, makes all the Favour and 
all the Severity of that Day to proceed accord- 
57 to the Practice or Omiſſion of this Duty, 

25. 

O 5 way or other therefore the Mercifu] 
ſhall be ſure to obtain Mercy, nor will God for- 
get this Labour of Love. Pray God we may nor 

| H 2 orget 
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forget it our ſelves, but may ſo love, ſtudy and 
practiſe Mercy here, that we may hereafter not 
only receive a milder Sentence, but find ſuch a 


Degree of Mercy as may finally rejoice n 
1 Amen. 
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DISscouRSE the Sixth. 


MAT TRE. V. er: viii. 


Bleſſed are the pure in heart, for they ſhal' ſee God. 


NE of the moſt diſtinguiſhing Per- 
NI fe&tions of the Chriſtian Inſtitution 
above any other either Divine or 
Human, is, That it requires an in- 
" ward Rectitude of Mind and Spirit, 
and makes the Heart the Principle and Seat of 
Spiritual, as it is of Natural Life. The Heathen 
Morality went little further than the Regulation of 
the outward Behaviour, not much regarding the 
Sanctity of the Juteriour. And tho fome few 
raiſed Spirits among them, mov d by a Diyiner 
Impulſe, would now and then, like Men in Ex- 
taſies, talk above the World and themſelyes too, 
recommending certain Purgations and Purifications 
of Soul, as the Pythagoreans and Platonifts, yet 
this was not taught or known in the common 
Schools of Nature, nor was it any where made 
the ordinary Standard of Morality. _ 
Tus Jewiſh Religion, as it preſented to the 
World a Second and more Coen Edition "_ 
c 
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the Law of Nature, ſo was it in this particular 
reſpe& more perfect than the Gentile Morality, 
there being in the Miral Law one ſpecial Pre- 
cept which ditectly concerns Purity of Heart. 
But yet there was a great defect even here too, 
becauſe tho there was a Prohibition, of inward 
Concupiſcence, yet it had no penal Sanction an- 
nex d to it. Every other Precept was ſo guard- 
ed as to be able to revenge it ſelf upon thoſe 
who tranſgreſſed it. Idolatry was puniſhed, 
Perjury was puniſhed, Profanation of the Sal$ 
bath, Diſobedience to Parents, Murther, Adul- 
tery, Theft, and bearing falſe Witneſs were all 
puniſhed, only Concupiſcence, _ ; 
had no Puniſhment allotted to it. N — — 
Which (as a Learned Perſon con- Chriſtian —_ 
jectures) gave ſome occaſion to 

think that they might ſecurely indulge their 
Concupiſcence, ſo it did not break forth into 
the outward and groſſer AR. 

CERTAIN it is, that many among the Jews 
ſo thought and practis'd, contenting themſelves 
with external Conformity to the Law, with- 
out any regard- to the inward Purity and Ho- 
lineſs, as may appear from our Saviour's fre- 
quent Reprehenſions of the Phariſees upon this 
very Account. And 'tis very probable that this 
their Fancy was occaſioned by there being no 
Puniſhment aſſign'd to the Breach of the Tenth 
Commandment, as that Learned Perſon con- 
jectures. However tis certain that it was a great 
Defect in the Law not to bind ſo perfect a Pre- 
cept with a Penal Sanction. Tho' indeed the 
true Reaſon was, becauſe *rwas too perfect to be 
ſeverely exacted in that Infant Age and State of 


2 H 3 the 
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the Church. The Law therefore did not rigidly 
exalt it, tho' it did plainly command it. Which 
tho no Defect with relation to that Time and 
State, (the Law being as perfect as the Goſpel, 
as to all the Ends and Purpoſes intended by it, 
and every way accommodated to the Condition 
of thoſe on whom it was impoſed) yet abſolutely 
ſpeaking it was a great Defect and Imperfection 
of the Law. 

T Hen as to the Mabometan Religion (which 
indeed is only Heatheniſm pretending to Re- 
velation) this, tho' the laſt, and aſſuming to it 
ſelf the Improvement of all that went before, is 
yet really ſhort even of Heatheniſm it ſelf. This 
is ſo far from requiring internal Purity, that it 
does not require ſo much as external, but allows 
and recommends too the groſſeſt Impurities ; which 
has often made me wonder why the Turk ſhould 
write upon the out- ſide of his Alcoran, Let no 
man touch this Book, but be that is pure. I'm ſure 
the Book it ſelf requires no ſuch thing, nor can 
I juſtifie the Reaſon of the Morro in any other 
Senſe but this, That none but he that is pure is 
fit to be truſted with ſuch a corrupt Inſtituti- 


on. 

Bur the Chriſtian Law is pure indeed, and 
none but ſuch as are ſo are worthy to unlooſe 
the Seals of this Book. This requires the ut» 
moſt Purity that is conſiſtent with the Meaſures 
of Morality, Purity withour, and Purity with- 
in, pure Hands and pure Hearts. It requires 
it more expreſly, and in a greater degree, than 
either the Heathen or Jewiſh Religion, and 
(what was wanting in the other) under the 
danction of Rewards and Puniſhments, _— 

e 


. 
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the greateſt imaginable. It does not only com- 
mand inward Purity, but incourage it too by 
the ſtrongeſt Propoſals that can affect either 
the Senſe or the Reaſon of Man. One of the 
greateſt of which Encouragements is, that our 
Saviour inſerts it into the Order of his Beatitudes, 
and gives it a ſpecial Title to the Beatifick Viſi- 
on in theſe Words, Bleſſed are the pure in heart, 
for they ſhall ſee God. 

Tun Subject to be here diſcourſed of is 
Chriſtian Purity, or Purity of Heart. Whereof I 
hall repreſent, 


I. Tn Nature, by a Character or Deſcri- 
tion. 

3 II. Tun Neceſſity. 

III. T xs Blefledneſs. 


By Purity of Heart. in general, is to be un- 
derſtood an inwardContormity of all the Thoughts 
and Deſires of the Soul to the Will and Law of 
God. When not only the external Actions are 
according to the Rule, but the whole inward 
Frame and Pofition of the Mind ſtands right and 
welkorder'd, and (as the Apoſtle deſcribes it) 
not only the Body, but the whole ſpirit and foul is 
blameleſs, 1 Thel. 5. 23. | 

AND to make it ſo, theſe Two Things are 
articularly requiſite, Firſt, That we do not con- 

t to any unlawful Deſires, no not ſo much as to 
the firſt Motions of Sin, whether proceeding 
from the Corruptneſs of our own Nature, or 


from Diabolical Suggeſtion. Secondly, That 
we do not entertain with any Delight the Re- 
membrances of our paſt Sins. 


Bur 
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Bur more particularly yet, Purity of Heart 
may be doubly conſidered, either in oppoſition 
to Pollution, or in oppoſition to Mixture. In the 
firſt Senſe it removes Senſuality, in the ſecond 
Hy pocriſie. This Diſtinction of the Word Pure 
is acknowledged, and withal applied to this 

| Place,by our Learned Dr. Hammond, 
5 A Cat. 7. jluſtrated by the Inſtances of Wa- 
ter and Wine, the former of which 
is ſaid to be pure, when not mudded or defiled ; 
the latter when not mixt. | 
Bur tho' the Word be equally capable of 
this latter Senſe, yet I do not think it to be at 
all intended by our Saviour in this place, there 
being no ſuch particular Congruity between this 
ſort of Purity and the nature of the Reward here 
aſſign d. Confining therefore our Diſcourſe to 
the former Senſe of the Word, as more ſuitable 
to the Circumſtance of this place, from what has 
been premiſed, we may collect this Idea or Cha- 
racer of the Pure in Heart, That they are ſuch 
< as regulate not only the external Conduct of 
© their Lives, but alſo the inward Frame and 
*« Habitude of their Minds, and conform not on- 
E ly their Actions, but their Wills and Deſires, 
© Thoughts and Deſigns to the Rule of the Law, 
* and to the Dictates of the Internal Light of 
+ God in the Soul. Such as ſan&ifie the Lord 
God in their Hearts, compoſe the inmoſt 
© Receſles of their Minds into an Holy Awe 
« and Reverence of the Divine Preſence, ſer a 
* Law to all their Intellectual Powers, and ſuffer 
* not the leaſt Thought or Paſſion to violate 
the Order either of Reaſon ox Grace. Such, 
* laſtly 
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« laſtly, as yield no conſent either to the Being 
« or Stay of irregular Motions, nor give any 
© entertainment to the Allurements of the World, 
* the Fleſh, or the Devil, nor delight themſelves 
« with any pleaſing Recollections, any imagina- 
e ry Scenes of their paſt Immoralities; but ſet 
te themſelves at the greateſt Diſtance from Sin, 
c reſiſt the very firſt Beginnings, and, as near 
F* as they can, abſtain from the leaſt Appearan- 
« ces of Evil. IRS 

Tunis is the moſt reſembling Idea that I can 
frame to my ſelf of the Pure in Heart. And now 
leſt this ſhould be taken for a meer Idea, a thing 
of Notion rather than Practice, I proceed in the 
next Place to repreſent the Neceſſity of ſuch a 
Diſpoſition of Sou. | 

Tus Neceſſity of it is Double in order to a 
double End, Holineſs and Happineſs. 

And Firſt, This Purity of Heart is neceſſary 
in order to Holineſs, that is, there can be no 
true Chriſtian Holineſs without it. This will 
appear by conſidering, | 

FIRS r, That the Chriſtian Law expreſly re- 
quires it. For this I need appeal no further than 
to the Progreſs of this ſame Diſcourſe of our Sa- 
viour upon the Mount. Where among ſeveral 
other improving Expoſitions of the Moſaic Law, 
we find this, Ie have heard that it was ſaid by them 
of old time, Thou ſhalt not commit Adultery. But I 
fay unto you, that whoſoever looketh on a Woman to 
luſt after her, hath committed Adultery with her alrea- 
dy in his Heart, Mat. 5. 27. By which Luſting 
here I conceive muſt not be underſtood the bare 
natural Appetite of Concupiſcence (that being 
as ſuch indifferent) but the Appetite irregularly 


deter- 
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determin'd ; nor chat neither as tis a pure Na- 
tural and Mechanick Motion, for ſo it has no- 
thing Moral in it, and can only be materially 
Evil) but as it has the Conſent of the Will going 
along with it. Which Conſent may be either to 
the very Defire it ſelf, or to the Acting of it. If 
to the AR, -then the Man is in all Moral Ac- 
counts a compleat Adulterer, and will be fo 
eſteem'd by God, wha as he Sees, ſo he Fudges 
by the Heart, and will not think a Man the more 
innocent only for wanting an Opportunity of 
committing what he fully intended. But if the 
Conſent be only to the Deſire, then tho* the Man 
be not a compleat Adulterer, yet he may be truly 
ſaid in the Style of the Pſalmiſt, to be a Partaker 
with the Adulterer, Pſal. 30. to have enter'd with» 
in ſome Degrees of Unchaſtity, and to have 
tranſgreſſed againſt that Chriſtian Purity, which 
forbids all Conſent not only to the compleat Acts, 
but alſo to the firſt Motions of Sin. 
SzconDLyY, The 3 of this Purity of 
Heart in order to true Holineſs, will appear by 
conſidering the Nature of God, who is both a 
Spirit and a Diſcerner of Spirits, and ought there» 
fore for a double Reaſon to be worſhipp'd in Si- 
rit and in Truth, Joh. 4. 24. Our Saviour thought 
the former ſufficient, but the latter adds a fur- 
ther Degree of Strength to it. God as a Spirir 
cannot be worthily ferved by any thing leſs than 
the Sacrifice of the Spirit, which perhaps was 
one of the Reaſons why our Saviour, when he 
was to become a Sacrifice to his Father, took 
upon him not only Human Fleſh, as ſome of the 
Antient Hereticks would have believ'd, but alſo 
an Human Soul. And as a Diſcerner of a 
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he cannot be put off with a Bodily inſtead of a 
'Spiritual Service, or accept of a Polluted and 
Unſanctified Spirit. The Pſalmiſt had a due 
Senſe of this, when he ſaid, Pſal. 51. 6, 10» 
Thou requireſt truth in the inward parts, and ſhalt 
make me to underſtand wiſdom ſecretly. And when 
he pray'd, Make me a clean Heart, O God, and re- 
new a right Spirit within me. ; 
THrikDLyY, This Purity of Heart may be 
further concluded neceſſary to true Holineſs from 
the Nature of Man himſelf, in whom as the Soul 
is in all reſpects the Principal, ſo in all Moral Re- 
ſpects it is the only Part concerned. This Inner 
Man is that Man who is the immediate and pro- 
7 Subject of all Good and Evil, Vertue and 
ice, and accordingly this is the Part to which 
our Sanctification and Regeneration is always aſ- 
crib'd, and from which the Man receives his 
whole Moral Diſtinction. And therefore ſays 
the Apoſtle, To be carnally minded is Death, but to 
be ſpiritually minded is Life and Peace, Rom. 8. 6. 
Where you ſee tis the inward Diſpoſition of the 
Mind that makes all the Difference. If this be 
Pure and Holy, the whole Man is ſo ; but if this 
ſtand not right to God and Goodneſs, tis not all 
the external Conformity in the World that can 
ſupply the Defect. | 
'T was the Conceit of the Ancient Jews (as 
we are told by Mr. Se/den) that 
every Proſelyte of Juſtice at the ve- — og _ 
ry Inſtant when he became ſo, had * 
a new Soul infuſed into him, to which Opinion 
our Saviour is ſuppoſed to allude in his Diſcourſe 
with Nicodems. Now tho' Chriſtianity does not 
acknowledge a New, that is, another Soul in its 
+ aka ” Converts, 
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Converts, yet it requires that the ſame Soul be- 
come new, it requires a new Frame and Temper 
of Spitit. The Chriſtian Man is to be born again, 
and to become a New Creature, a Creature of 
another Rank and Order. And 'tis the Mind 
and Spirit upon which this great Tranſaction is 
to paſs, and which is to be the immediate Sub- 
ject of this extraordinary Change. And accor- 
dingly our Regeneration is expreſſed in Scripture 
by our being renewd-in the Spirit of our minds, 
Eph. 4. 23. We muſt be renew'd ; and where? 
Not in our Body or outward Man, but in our 
Minds. And in what part of the Mind? Not 
in the Inferiour Part, whether Senſitive or Plaſtic, 
that which is exerciſed about Objects of Senſe, 
or that which moves and forms the Body, but in 
the Higheſt and Nobleſt Part, in the Spirit of 
our Minds, which anſwers to the Platonical 
Nes, the very Flower and Eſſence of the Soul. 
Here tis we are to be renew'd, as indeed we 
muſt if we be renew'd at all, this being in all re- 
gurds the Principal, and the only moral Part of 
an. : | 
To this purpoſe it muſt be further conſider'd, 
that this Intellectual Heart, the Spirit and Soul 
of Man is the Fountain and Source of all Acti- 
on. This is that which ſees in the Eyes, and 
hears in the Ears. This is that which under- 
ſtands and wills, loves and hates. Here are all 
the Springs and Powers of Life and Motion, 
here is the laſt Reſort of all outward Impreſſions, 
and from this Central Point are deriv'd all the 
Lines of Action and Motion, even as all the Ar- 
teries and Veins are from the Natural Heart, 
which it diffuſes and diſperſes throughout the 
| Body, 
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Body, and has its Pulses in every Part. If theres, 
fore this general Head-Spring be. not kept pure 
and clean, how can the Streams run clear ? And 
upon chis was grounded that ſignal Advice of the 
Wiſe Man, Prov. 4., 23. Keep thy heart with all dili-” 
gence, for out of it are the iſſues of life. Parallel to 
which I 1 55 a Paſſage in che Meditations of the 
Royal Philo opher , rcuis Antonin, | 
Erden Bats, ire 6 any TY a, 2 wy 
Look within, for. within 15 the Foun-. ' ps 
tain of Good, 15 | 
FURTHER yet, this Intelleduzl Heart i is not 5 
only the Fountain of Action and Motion, but the, 
moſt active and moſt rapidly moving thing in the 
World. This Heart is always Beating, the Pul-, 
ſes of it never reſt; Thought riſes upon Thought, 
and Deſire ſucceeds Defire. The Motion is per- 
petual, conſtant and vehement; ſo vehement, 
that the ſwifteſt Bodily Motion, no mot that of 
the Starry Orb, is comparable to it; ſo vehement 
that it cannot be diſcern'd or number'd, 1 
comes nearer to a Reſt than a Motion, as 
ſwifteſt Turnings round of à Globe look like” 
ſtanding, ſtill. Now what a dangerous thing is 
ſuch a Notion a this, if not rightly determin d oy 
Of what vaſt 11 eights in Goodneſs is it capable! „ 
And to what valt Heights of Wickedneſs may ĩt 
riſe, if not well. govern'd ! There is therefore 
great Neceſſity that this Heart of an ſhould be 
kept with all Diligence, and that it * ſhould be, 
kept ben and undefled 
FoukrTarY and Laſtly, the Neceſſity of Pu- 1 
rity of Heart in order to Holineſs Will appear as. 
from the Chriſtian Law, the Nature of God, 
and the Nature of Man n, fo 410 from the intimate 
Union that is between the Divine and Human | 


Nature. 
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Nature. All things are full of God, who is 
therefore call d in the Sacred Tongue Epnn or 
the place. But there is nothing ſo intimately uni- 
ted to him as the Spiritual Part of the Creation. 
God is the immediate Place of Spirits and Souls, . 
who all live, move, and have theit Being in him, 
and are join'd to him by a Central Touch, as the 
great Plotinus ſpeaks. The Apoltle ſays, that 

even our Bodies are the Temples of the Holy 
Ghoſt ; our Souls then muſt be at leaſt his San- 
ctuary, and moſt Sacred Receſs, But what? 
Was not God juſt now ſuppoſed the Place of 
Spirits, and are Spirits now made the Place of 

od? Yes, and without any Abſurdity. For ſo 

St. John deſcribes our Union with God, by our 

qwelling in God, and by God's dwelling in us, 

John 4. 16. The Union is Double, on God's 
art, and on Ours. God dwells in us by his 
pecial Preſence, by the Spirit of Grace and Be- 

nediction. But we dwell in God Eſſentially and 

Totally. God dwells only in ſome certain Spi- 

rits, ſuch as are of a Diſpolition fit to receive 

and entertain him ; thoſe who (as the Jews love. 
to fpeak) are worthy to have the Shechinah reſt 
upon them. But all Spirits good and bad, how= 
eyer qualified, dwell in him. For where elſe 
ſhould they dwell, fince he is all, and fills all ? 

Now both thefe Unions infer the Neceſſity of 

Purity of Heart in order to Holineſs. 6 

Fon firſt, if we conſider the Soul of Man as 
dwelting in God, what infinite reaſon is there 
that that Part of him eſpecially ſhould be kept 
pure which is effentially join d to, touches and 
inhabits fo pure and fo awful an Excellence 

Put off thy Shoes from off thy Feet, ſaid God to M- 

ſes, for the place whereon thou fandeſt is hol Gran; 
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Exod. 3. 35. And if ſo much Reve rence be due 
to the Dwelling- place of God, what Reverence 
is there then due when God himſelf is the Dwet> 
ling place! How dares any Man Todge an im- 
pure Soul in the Boſom of ſo pure a Majeſty! 
Or how can he in any meaſure be eſteemed Holy, 
tho” in all other Reſpects never ſo unblamable, 
who is polluted in that Part which is ſo inwardly 
united to the Beauty of Holineſs ! 
THrxzn Secondly, if we conſider God dwel- 
ling in the Soul and Body of Man, there is grear 
Neceſſity of Purity of Heart. And that upon a 
double Account : 


L Bzcavuss the Spirit of God which is the 
Principle of all Grace and Holineſs will not enter 


. 


but into a pure and clean Heart · AP, 
II. Bzcavssz no other is worthy of ſo Di- 
vine a Preſence. | 3 | 


AnD firſt, The Holy Spirit will not enter but 
into a pure and clean Heart. For this ſpecial and 
gracious Preſence of God is not like his General 
and Eſſential Preſence, univerſal and unlimited, 
but fixt and confin'd to certain Laws, and depen- 
Ang upon certain Conditions and Qualifications. 
And tho' the firſt Addreſſes, influential Viſits, 
and diſtant Overtures of the Holy Spirit prevent 
all previous Diſpoſitions of Man, who (as our 
Church expreſſes it in her 10th Article) cannot 
turn and prepare himſelf by his own natural ftrength, 
yet to his fix d Dwelling and reſidential Abode in 
us, tis neceſſary that there be an antecedent Pre- 
Neues of Heart, Which I conceive to be the 


that though al Men are at ſome, time or 
Ga 8 wen 
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other Partakers of the common and ordinary Mo- 
tions of the Spirit, (who is ſaid to have ſtriven 
even with the old World, Gen. 6. 3.) yet none 
but very good Men have the Privilege to be the 
Temples of his Reſidence, And this whole Mat- 
ter 1 take to be diſtinctly repreſented in thoſe 
Words of St. John, Behold I ſtand at the door and 
knock : If any Man hear my voice, and open the door, 
J will come in to him and ſup with him, Rev. 3. 20. 
Where by ſtanding at the, Door and knocking, 
is meant common and preventing Gtace. And 
this indeed is uſed to af Without any previous 
Qualifications. But he does not come in and ſup; 
that is, take up his Reſidence and be a familiar 
Gueſt, till his Voice be heard, and the Door 
open'd; that is, till the Man has well attended 
to, and complied with thoſe his antecedent Mo- 
tions and Suggeſtions, till he has ſwept and made 
clean the inner Room of his Heatt : So that Put 
rity of Heart is abſolutely neceſſary, tho' not for 
the firſt preventing Influences, yet fot the Reſi- 
znce and In-dwelling of the Holy Spirit; © who 
tho” he viſit thoſe that ſit in Darkneſs, and in the 
Shadow of Death, yet he will not Lodge but in 
M eie > 758 200 
Non Secondly, is any other than ſuch worthy 
of ſo Diyine à Preſence. Indeed the puteſt Soul 
has Reaſon. to ſay with the Centurion, Lord, I 
am not worthy that thou ſhouldſt come under my Roof, 
Mar. 8, 8. if we conſider the Diſproportion that 
is between the Purity of God, and that of the 
pureſt Temple we can prepare for him. For he 
putteth no truſt in bis Saints, tur are the Heavens clean 
in his fight, Job 15. 15. How much more un- 
worthy then is the impute and polluted * 
1 
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ſo pure a Preſence ! Suppoſe the Spirit of God 
would enter into a Polluted Spirir, yet what Soul 
that has any ſenſe of Decency would dare to con- 
tinue any longer ſo, when once poſſeſs d by ſo 
Divine an Inhabitant !  Pſal. 93. Holineſs. becomes 
thine Houſe for ever, ſays the Pſalmiſt, that is, it 
is very meet and right, decent and proportiona- 
ble, that the place of the Divine Reſidence 
ſhould be kept holy and undefiled. The Divine 
Preſence is the greateſt and moſt ſolemn Conſe- 
eration of any Place that can be, and where-ever 
he fixes his Manſion, there the Inſcription ought 
to be, Holineſs to the Lord. And the reaſon of all 
this is by the Plalmiſt render'd elſewhere, Fer 
thou art a God that haſt no pleaſure in wickedneſs, nei- 
ther ſhall any evil dwell with thee, Plal. 5. 4. 

Ha vin thus far thewn the Neceſſity of Pu- 
rity of Heart in Order to Holineſs, to compleat 
this Part it remains that we further repreſent its 
Neceſſity in order to Happineſs. Now this Ne- 
ceflity may reſpe& either our Admiſſion into 
Happineſs, or our Enjoyment of it when admit- 
ted. That Purity of Heart is neceſſary to our 
Admiſſion into Happineſs is already ſufficiently 
deducible from what has been premiſed concern- 
ing its Neceſſity to Holineſs, without which we 
are expreſly told, No man hall ſee God, Heb. 13. 
14. We are therefore further concern'd only to 
ſhew that tis neceſſary to the Enjoyment of Hap- 
pineſs. * 

Ap here not to feign a long Hypotheſis of 
a Sinner's being admitted into Heaven, with a 


particular Deſcription of his Condition and Be- 
haviour there, we need only conſider that the 
Supreme Good is of a <a Nature, as well 
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as any other Good, and conſequently the Enjoy- 
ment of it muſt neceſſarily require ſome Qualifi- 
cation in the Faculty, as well as the Enjoyment 
of any other Good does, ſomething that may 
render that Good a Good to that particular Fa- 
culty. Otherwiſe thoꝰ it may be poſſeſs'd, yet it 
can never be enjoy d. This again muſt be ſome- 
thing that muſt produce ſome Likeneſs or Agree- 
ableneſs between the Faculty and the Good to 
be enjoy'd. Which becauſe the Pureſt of all Be- 
ings, leaves no room to doubt but that Purity of 
Heart muſt be that Agreeableneſs, without which 
as a Man cannot reſemble, ſo neither can he en 
God. 
W x ſee that even in this Life tis very tedious 
to be in the Company of a Perſon whoſe Hu- 
mour is diſagreeable to ours, though perhaps in 
other reſpects of ſufficient Worth and Excelleney. 
And how then can we imagin that an ill diſpoſed 
Soul ſhould take any Pleaſure in God, who is to 
her infinitely more unlike, and therefore diſagree- 
able, than one Man can be ſuppoſed to be to 
another ? For my part, I rather think that ſhould 
an impure Soul be afforded a Manſion in Heaven, 
the would be ſo far from being happy in it, that 
ſhe would do Penance there to all Eternity. For 
beſides that a ſenſualiz d Soul would carry ſuch 
Appetites with her thither for which ſhe could 
find no ſuitable Objects, which would be à con- 
ſtant Torment; thoſe that ſhe does find there 
would be ſo diſproportionate, that they would 
rather vex and upbraid, than ſatisfie her Indi- 
gence. So that this in ſhort would be her Caſe, 
That which ſhe deſires and could reliſh, 'that ſhe 
has not; and that which ſhe has, that _— 
| cr 
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ther deſires nor can reliſh ; the Reſult.of which 
mult needs be a very high Degree of Miſery and 
Diſſat isfaction. So abſolutely neceſſary is Purity 
of Heart both to the Acquiſition and Enjoyment of 
Happineſs. | 
je p yet there is ſomething that recommends 
it further yet, and that is the Ble{/edneſs that at- 
tends it, the third and laſt thing to be conſider'd. 
Bleſſed are the pure in heart, for they ſhall ſee God, 
But before we come ſo far as this, there is a Pre» 
ſent Bleſſedneſs belonging to it in this Life, 
which I ſhall briefly touch upon: And here, be- 
ſides that inward Peace of Mind, that Satisfacti- 
on of Conſcience, and Spiritual Joy and Compla- 
cency which are the common Advantages of 2 
pood'and well-order'd Life, there are theſe three 
more peculiar Advantages of Purity of Heart. 
I. THA r tis more Hamocent. 
II. Tra r tis more Eaſee. 
III. T rar 'cis more Safe. - 
Mon Innocent, becauſe tis ſuppoſed to put 
a Bar againſt the very firſt Beginnings of Sin, 
and conſequently to be removed at a greater Di- 
ſtance from it. 
Mon Eaſe, becauſe tis eafier to abſtain 
from the firſt Beginnings of Sin, than from a fur- 
ther Progreſs in it after you have once begun; 
Nor is there ſo much pains tequit d not to admit, 
as to ejett a Temptation. Which made an in- 
genious Perſon ſay, That the Prohibition of Cun- 
eupiſcence was not ſo much a new or diſtin Com- 
-mandment, as an Inſtrument of Security for the 
keeping all the reſt. 
LAST, More ſafe, becauſe more Eaſie; 
there being not ſo 1 Danger of Tei 
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what a Man can eaſily forbear, as to that which 
he muſt abſtain from with Pain and Uneaſi- 
neſs. 55 
Bur the greateſt Bleſſedneſs of all is the Jiſon 
of God. Which I ſuppoſe may be extended be- 
yond that Bearific Viſion of him, which is the 
Happineſs of Angels and Saints in Heaven, and 
may fignific ſome peculiar Advantage belonging 
to the Pure in Heart even in this Lite, namely, 
the cleater Perception of all Neceſſary and [deal 
Truths (which may well be called ſeeing of God, 
they being one and the ſame with the Divine 
Eſſence) eſpecially ſuch Ideal Truths as are of a 
Moral and Spiritual Nature, to the Diſcovery of 
which, Purity of Heart is an excellent Prepara- 
tive. According to that of the Angel to Daniel, 
Dan. 12. 10. Many ſhall be purified and made white, 
and none of the Forde * but the wiſe 
But having pro- 
1 feſſedly diſcours'd of this I elſe- 
Human Life. where, I fhall ſtay no longer upon 
this Part, but proceed to that 
other Viſion of God which is call'd Beatific. 
Hzxe I remark, that this is the only Beati- 
tude to which the expreſs Promiſe of the Viſion 
of God is annex d. This indeed is implicitly 
contain'd in ſome others, but there only openly 
expreſſed; And becauſe tis reaſonable to think 
that our Lord does ſuit his Rewards to the Na- 
tures of the Excellencies here ſpecify'd, We may 
well conclude that he intended ſome peculiar Ho- 
nour and Privilege to this Holy Diſpoſition of 
Soul, and to ſigniſie that it has a more than or 
dinary Title to the Happineſs of the Beatiſic Vi- 
ſion. This will include two things, * 
| R «. 4 HAT 
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I. TXraT the Pure in Heart ſhall have a elear- 
er and more inlarged Sight of Gd. 

II. Tear they ſhall take a greater Delight 
in what they do ſee of him. ie 


Ap Firſt, They ſhall have a clearer and more 
inlarged Sight of God. This will depend upon 
Two Suppoſitions. 


I. Ur on the peculiar Aptneſs of this Diſpo- 
ſition for the Viſion of God. 

II. Ur o the Will of God to afford a greater 
and clearer Manifeſtation of himſelf to a Soul ſo 
diſpoſed, | 


T i a 7 Purity of Heart has a peculiar Aptneſs 
in order to the Viſion of God, we need not 
doubt, if we conſider that the only Reaſon why 
we ſee not God, now, is the Groflveſs of this 
Tabernacle wherein the Soul is incaſed. This 
is that Glaſs through which we now ſee ſo dark. 
ly, and which makes us do ſo, 1 Cor. 13. 12. 
This is that black Skreen that parts the Material 
from the Hielligible World. The more abſtract 
therefore we are from the Body, and from the 
Bodily Life, the more fit we ſhall be both to be- 
hold, and to endure the Rays of the Divine Light. 
We find that even now the purer and finer our 
Blood and Spirirs are, the freer and clearer are 
our Thoughts. The more bright and tranſpa- 
rent this Glaſs is, the more the Ideal Light will 
dart in upon our Souls. And the ſame will hold 
in proportion hereafter. The purer the Soul is, 
the purer will all its Faculties and Operations bez 
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| the leſs it will retain of corporeal Guſts and Re- 


liſhes, the more recollected and undivided will 
be its Powers; for Unity of Thought follows 
| l Unity of Delire ; and the fewer things a Ma 
deſires, the fewer will be his Thoughts, a 
- conſequently the more ſtrong and vigorous upon 
the Object where they fix. To which we may 
add, that the purer the Soul is, the purer will 
alſo be her Reſurrection Body, which is of great 
j moment to the Viſion of God, as well as to other 
8 piritual Operations, For we mult then ſee thro? 
Ty a Glaſs as well as now ; only the Glaſs will be 
' elearer, according to the different Purity-of: the 
Soul, which even in this Life gives a particular 
Brightneſs of Air to the Countenance, and makes 
the Face to ſhine with an unimitable Luſtre. 
Purity of Heart therefore even upon this ſingle 
account has a peculiar Aptneſs in order to the 
Viſion of God. But to this may be added, Se- 
condly, the Vi of God to afford a greater and 
- clearer Manifeſtation of himſelf to a Soul ſo diſ- 
poſed. For tis highly rational to believe, that 
God who is ſo great a Lover, will alſo be a li- 
beral Rewarder of inwatd Purity; and that he 
who delights to dwell in pure Hearts now, will 
reveal himſelf in a very plentiful meaſure to ſuch 
hereafter. So that both from the Aptneſs of the 
Diſpoſition and from the Will of God: we may 
conclude, That the Pure in Heart ſhall have a lar- 
ger Share of the Beatifick Viſion. © 
Non ſhall they only ſee more of God, but, | 
Secondly, rake a — Delight in What they 
do ſee of him. And this is the principal Ingre- 
dient of their Happinels : For 'tis not "hi meer 
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having, but the delighting in a thing that makes a 
Man happy- And this is the Condition of Pure 
Souls. The ſame Purity which procures them a 
more inlarged Sight of God, will alſo make them 
to delight in the Viſion of him, ſo that they ſhall 
Taſte as well as Ser how good God is, Pſal. 34. 
For the purer the Soul is, the liker it is to God 
who is Eſſential Purity ; 'and the more it reſem- 
bles God, the more it muſt needs love and delight 
in him. e $ $44 
LixE®NExssS is the greateſt Tndearment of 
Love, and the molt natural Foundation of De- 


light and Complacency. We ſee this in all the 


Orders of Being, and in all the Degrees of Life. 
In the Sympathetic Aſſociations of Vegetables, 
in the Voluntary Conſortings of Animals, and in 
the choſen Friendſhips of Men. But moſt of all 
may this be (cen in G 


- 


the Sacred Perſons of the myſterious and adorable 
Trinity ſo infinitely lovely and agreeable to each 
other! This was that which made the Father ſay 


himſelf. What is it but 
the moſt perfect Likeneſs and Conformity of 
Eſſences, Underſtandings and Wills that renders | 


- 
* 


f 


f 


of the Son, Heb. 1; 3. This is my beloved Son in 
whom I am wel-pleaſed, becauſe he ſaw there the 
Brightneſs of his Glory, and the expreſs Image of his | 
Perſon. And upon this is founded that mutual 


Delight which the other Sacred Perſons enjoy 
from each other. That therefore which makes 


the Perſons of the Holy Trinity delight in one 
another, muſt needs make the pure Soul delight 


in the Holy Trinity. A pure Soul cannot but 
delight in a pure God, and the purer ſhe is, the 
more. ſhe will love and delight in him. Puri- 
ty of Heart does even here Anticipate, much 
Rod oe LAI more 
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more then will it hereafter increaſe the Joys of 
Heaven. 

Ir remains therefore, that having this excel- 
lent Hope, we ſtudy to urifie our ſelves even as 
God is pure, and ſo Ae to reſemble and 
tranſcribe the Divine Perfe&ions here, that we 
may contemplate them with the greater Com- 
placency and Delight hereafter. To which pur- 


poſe, let us now and always pray in the Words 
of our Holy and Devout Church, 


0G * make clean our Hearts within 11s, And rats 
not thy Holy Pirit from 15. Amen. 
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Bleſſed are the n for they ſhalt be cal 4 
the Children 2 God. 94 


282888 HE Words very well bechs the 


IN; Mouth of him that ſpake them, 


who was himſelf the greateſt ' Peace- 

& maker in the World. He made Peace 
e in Heaven by he Blood of his Croſs, 
and endeavout d to promote it on Earth. He firſt 
reconcil'd God to Man, and then tried to recon- 
cile Men to one another. He choſe to be born 


in the moſt quiet and peaceful State of the Ro- 
man Empire, whenAugu/ty in token of an univerſal 


Peace 
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Peace had ſhut up the Myſtical Gates of Janus his 


his Proclamation by the Angels was Peace; and 
when he was to leave the World, the ſame was 
his Legacy, John 14. Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you. The Order of his whole 
Life was a conſtant Compliance with the Peace 
of the State, whereof he gave Two ſignal In- 
ſtances, in' Paying Tribute when not obliged, 
and in Forbidding Reſiſtance of the Officer that 
feized him ; and his laſt Prayer was for the Peace 
and Unity of the Church. And now, ſince by 
this great Love and Study of Peace he ſhewed 
himſelf to be the Genuine Son of God, who is 
ſtyled the God of Peace, 1 Cor. 14. 33. he might 
with the better Decorum make the ſame Diſpoſi- 
tion of Mind the Meaſure and Argument of our 
Filial Relation to him; as he does when he tells 
us, Bleſſed are the peace-makers, for they ſhall be called 
the children of Gd. . 
Bx Peace-makers here, I ſuppoſe, is meant, not 
only thoſe that interpoſe as Moderators, to com- 
ſe Feuds and Quarrels, (tho' that be the more 
immediate Senſe of the Word,) but more gene- 
rally thoſe that are peaceably affected, and that 
ſhew this their Peaceable Diſpoſition, either by 
living quietly and inoffenſively, or by endeavour- 
ing to maintain Peace where it is, or to reſtore 
it where it is interrupted. The firſt of theſe 
Degrees of Peaceableneſs conſiſts in a mere Ne- 
gative ; the two laſt are of a Poſitive Nature, and 
conſequently of a greater Excellence: But the 
molt excellent of all is the laſt, it being, for the 
molt part, not only a thankleſs, but an odious, 
difficult and hazardous Undertaking, to bring 
ny t 


Temple. And when he came into the World 
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them nearer together, whom Anger has ſet at a 
diſtance. *Tis like the Buſineſs of a Fire-quencher, 
who, tho he may, with plying of Eng ins, and 
great a-do, reſcue the Pile of Building from the 
devouring Flames, yet his Eyes will be ſure to 
ſmart with the Smoak. Fn 

No this Peace, in the not violating, preſer- 
ving, or reſtoring of which this Peaceable-mind- 
ednels is concern'd, may be either private Peace 
between Man and Man, or publick Peace be- 
tween Societies of Men. Apain, Publick Peace 
is diſtinguiſhable according to the general Di- 
tribution of Human Society into Civil and Eccle- 
ſiaſtick, that of the State, and that of the Church. 
The former concerns Men, not only as ſubjected 
to Government, or as under this or that particu- 
lar Form of Government; but alſo as Men, and 
conſequently all Men: For, even the State of 
Nature, antecedently to all human Conventions 
and Conſtitutions, (as has been abundantly pro- 
ved againſt: the Author of the Leviathan) is not 
a State of War, bur of Peace, The latter re- 
ſpects only thoſe who are Members of the Chriſti» 
an Church, whereot Chriſt, Jeſus is the Head, 
and ſubject to that ſpiritual Government where- 
of he is the Author. The former kind of pub- 
lick Peace is oppoſed to War and ſeditious Pra- 
ctices, the latter to Schiſms and Diviſions. 

T xz Way being thus far cleared by pointi 

out the general Degrees of Peaceableneſs, and 
the general Kinds of Peace, we may now. with 
the leſs Entangle ment proceed to fix the Subject 
and Order of the following Diſcourſe. ' And here 
I do not intend à Caſuiſtical Tract, by entring 
upon that long beaten Common: place concerning 

| our 
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our Qbligation to Peace, and the Meaſures of 
obſerving it with reference either to Church or 
State: For, beſides that this has been the con- 
* Theme of almoſt every Caſuiſt, and that it 
s impoſſible to ſay any thing more than Al, or 
better than Some have already ſaid upon it, I fur- 
ther think that the thing is of it ſelf plain e- 
nough; and that, were it not for the Perverſe- 
neſs of ſome Men, rather than for any Obſcurity 
in the Duty, there needed not have been any o- 
ther Meaſure given in this Matter than that ge- 
neral one of the Apoſtle, I it be poſſible, as much 
as lies in you, live peaceably with all men. For, 
when tis enquired, How far we are obliged to 
Peace in the State, or Peace in the Church? The 
Anſwer is plain and ready from hence, That we 
are obliged to both as far as is poſſible, and as 
much as in us lies; and that nothing leſs than 
Abſolute and Evident Neceſſity can juſtifie either 
War in the State, or Separation in the Church. 
Which one Rule if well heeded and praiſed, the 
Condition of the World. would be much more 
peaceable and quiet than it is, or is like to be. 

INST EAD therefore of treating of this Beati- 
tude in a Caſuiſtical way, by deſcribing the Mea- 
ſures of our Obligation to Peace, I ſhall rather 
chuſe this Order of Diſcourſe. N 


FIR sr, To ſet forth the general Excellency. 
of a peaceable Diſpoſition. TA 
" SECONDLY, To conſider that more parti- 
lar Prerogative of it, in making thoſe that 
nave it Children of God. | 
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1 HIRDLY, T 0 conclude all with ſome Re- 


fle&ions upon the preſent Diſturbers of the Peace 
of Chriſtendom. 


AND Firſt, The general Excellency of a 
peaceable Diſpoſition may be deriv'd from theſe 
two Principles: | | 
. FixsrT, From what it argues. 
 SxconDLyY, From what it cauſes, 

Ano Firlt, It argues a well-ordered Frame 
and good Habit of Mind; good by natural Diſ- 
poſition, good by Dcliberation and Choice, and 
good by Gracious and Divine Operation. It ar- 
gues a Soul, not only lightly tinctur'd, but deep- 
ly ſeaſon d, and throughly imbu'd with Goods 
neſs. ---—-- [ucoftum generoſo pec ies honeſto. The 
ſame may be ſaid of the peaceable Man, that 
St. James ſays of him that off:nds not in his 
Tongue, that he is a perfect Man, Jam. 3. 2. 
Not that the due Government of the Tongue 
alone does make a Man perfect; for there is a 
Body of Righteouſneſs, as well as a Body of 
Sin; and to make it perfect, the Members mult 
have both a juſt Number and Size; but that, 
conſidering the many Requiſites to ſo great and 
excellent a piece of Temperance, it argues and 
ſuppoſes him to be ſo; and, as it there follows, 
able alſo to bridle the whole Body. And fo here the 

eaceable Man may be ſaid to be the perfect 
an; not that he is ſo made by this ſignal Ex- 
cellence, but that this Diſpoſition argues him to 
be ſo, conſidering what a various Accompliſh- 
ment of Soul is required before a Man can be 
capable of exerciſing ſo noble a Vertue. | 
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Tux are ſome Degrees in Wickedneſs that 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe others: The Man muſt firſt 
walk in the Counſel of the Ungodly, and ſtand in 
the Way of Sinners, before he can have the Fore- 
head to fit down in the Chair of the Scornful. 
And fo there are ſome Degrees in Goodneſs, that 
do alſo neceſſarily ſuppoſe others. For there is a 
Scale of Perfection in both, and we can neither 
be good nor bad by Strides and Jumps. And 
this is ſuch a Degree of Goodneſs as ſuppoſes 
many others to have gone before it, being one of 
the Top- ſtones of the Spiritual Building, and one of 
the laſt finiſhing Strokes of the Divine Image of 
that Chriſt which is formed in us: Gal. 4. 19. For 


the Holy Spirit of God (as was ſhewn in the 


preceding Diſcourſe) requires a conſecrated A- 
bode, a chaſte Body, and a pure Soul; and will 
not enter into us till the former be made a Tem- 
ple, and the latter a Sanctuary. And yet this 
Excellence is reckoned by the Apoſtle among the 
ſpecial Fruits of the Spirit, Gal. 5. 22. and con- 
ſequently muſt pre-ſuppoſe all that Moral Pre- 
paration, at leaſt, that the Entrance of the Holy 
Spirit does; and muſt therefore argue a well- 
order'd Frame and good Habit of Mind. 

Bur this being only a general (tho, to one 
that attends the F orce of it, ſufficiently conclu- 


' five) Argument, I will more diſtinctly ſhew that 


it does ſo, by contidering what particular Qua- 
lifications ot Soul are required, in order to a 
peaceable Diſpoſition ; whoſe Preſence muſt needs 
argue whatever it requires, Now theſe Requi- 
ſites are either Negative, or Poſitive: The Ne- 
gative are, a ien | 
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F1rsrT, That the Man be free from all inor- 
dinate Love; it being impoſſible that he who, 

fers his own little private Concerns before the 
publick Intereſt, ſhould be at Peace with the 
Publick when that tender Part comes once to be 
touched. No, Such an one will ballance S/f 
againſt all the World, will not care what be- 
comes of the Publick when it ſtands in Compe- 
tition with that; but will embroil all the World 
in War and Miſchief it he can, for the leaſt Self- 
advantage. 2 

Sgcodprr, That the Man be free from Co- 
vetouſneſs, which tho* the Root of all Evil, is 
yet more ſo of Strife and Diſſention, than of any 
other. Covetouſneſs and Peace cannot dwell 


F 


long together. Tis, indeed, a very Litigious 
Principle, and one of the greateſt Makebates and 
Incendiaries in the World. Tis this that fills 
the Court with Brawls and Wranglings, and the 
Field with Blood and Slaughter. And tis a 
known Obſervation, That in all Wars, whether 
juſtly or unjuſtly undertaken, the greateſt part 
fight only for Plunder. 

THrikRDLY, That he be free from Ambition; 
which is as great an Enemy to Peace withour, 
as it is to inward Tranquility. The ambitious 
Man is always advancing his Aim at ſome higher 
Mark of Honour; and if Peace will not ſerve to 
raiſe him, War ſhall. Take an Inſtance of this 
from the Court of Rome. What a World of Schiſms 
and Diſturbances in the Church, and Factions, 
Seditions, Plots, Maſſacres and Wars in the 
State, have been from time to time occaſioned 
by che Ambition of that See | But there is an 
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higher Inſtance than this; for it was [Ambition 
that made War in Heaven. tn 
Foukrulr, That he be free from Envy, 
which, indeed, ſpites every thing that is excel- 
lent ; but is, of all things, the moſt dire& and 
ſworn Enemy to Peace. "Twas the Envy of the 
Devil thar firſt diſturbed the Peace and Order of 
the World, and ſet the whole Creation in Bat- 
tle-Array againſt Man. And it is the ſame en- 
vious Being that ſtill raiſes and foments all the 
Enmities and Diflentions that divide both the 
Church and State; and may therefore be called 
the Father of Diſcords, as well as the Father of 
Les. Envy is the greateſt Enmity in the World; 
and the envious Man is the molt univerſal Ene- 
my: There is no Man but whom, by the very 
Principles of his Diſpoſition, he is obliged either 
to hate, or to deſpiſe. All his Superiors and E- 
quals he hates, and deſpiſes all his Inferiors ; 
which comprize the whole: Body of Mankind. 
And both Ways is Envy an Enemy to Peace, and 
very deſtructive to Kingdoms and Stares. Where- 
of there is a ſignal Inſtance in the Caſe of Haro 
and Bomilcar, who, through Envy to the grow- 
ing Glories of Hannibal, denied him a Supply of 
Forces to carry on his Italian Conqueſts, and ſo 
ruin'd him, their Country, and themſelves too. 
 F1FTHL y, That he be free from Revenge, 
which is another great Treſpaſſer againſt Peace; 
and without which, the reſt would not be ſo 


miſchievous as they are. For this continues and \ 


- foments thoſe Enmities to which the other give 
Birth, rivets and faſtens Animoſities in the Minds 
of Men, and by freſh Returns of Provocation, 
brings in (what has in vain been attempted in 
| Nature) 
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Nature) a kind of Perpetual Motion in Malice, and 
immortalizes Quarrels and Contentions. 
$1xrHLY and Laſtly, To comprize all at 
once, tis requiſite that the peaceable Man be 
free from all manner of Lufts, and Irregular Paſ- 
frons, whether of the* Senſual or Intellectual 
Part; and from all Diſaffection and Diſorder of 
Soul ; this being the Spring and firſt Mover to 
all the Diſcords and Diſorders. that are without ; 
According to that of St. James, From whence 
come wars and fightings among you ? Come they not 
hence, even of your luſts, that war in your members ? 
Where theſe reign, there can be no Peace ; and 
* the peaceable Man muſt be free from 
theſe. N ö | 
THrrssx are the Negative Qualifications, in 
order to a peaceable Diſpoſition. The Poſitive 
I need but juſt name, the Proof of them being 
virtually contain'd in the other. They are 


therefore, Firſt, Chagity, or Univerſal Love; 


that ſeeketh not her own, but the Common 
Good. Secondly, Generofity, and a noble En- 
largement of Soul, that ſets a Man above the 
little petty Occaſions ot Quarrel and Contenti- 
on. Thirdly, Humility and Modeſty, that 
makes a Man poſſeſs himſelt and his Station with 
Contentedneſs and Thankfulneſs. Fourthly, A 
candid, ſweet and benign Temper, that thinks 
no Evil, but is well pleaſed in the Proſperity of 
every Man, and every State or Community. 
Fifthly, A mild, meek and forgiving Spirit, that 
does not keep up the Circulation of Injuries, but 
lets the Quarrel fall and die. Sixthly and Laſtly, 
A ſerene and well-compoſed Soul, one that rules 


well her own inward Charge, having her Paſſions 
n | in 
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quility of Mincg + 
7 A 11 theſe excellent Qualifications are requi- 
red to furniſh out a peaceable Diſpoſition, which 
will not come into the Soul, as the Soul will not 
into the Body, till after it be duly tempered and 
prepared for it. Whence the Propoſition to be 
made out is ſufficiently concluded, that it argues 
a well ordered Frame, and good Habit of Mind: 
Which is the firſt Ground of its Excellency. 
Tur Second is taken from the Conſideration 
of what it cauſes. The Effects of it are as great 
and noble as its Principles and Prerequiſites, Its 
great and general Effect is Happineſs, upon which 
no one Vertue has ſo large an Influence as this. 
Some: Happineſs it cauſes immediately and dire» 
aly,. and contributes to fecure whatever Happi- 
neſs it does not cauſe. Some Bleſſings it origi- 
nally. procures, and preſerves the Poſſeſſion of all. 
So that, ſome way or other, all our Bleflings 
are Bleſſings of Peace, ſince to this we owe either 
the Bleſſings themſelves, or, at leaſt, the ſecure 
Enjoyment of them. And all this it does by gi- 
ving Strength, Beauty and Pleaſure to Society. 
Fist, Streugth. Peace is as much the S- 
neu of Society, as Money is of War; and without 
it, Society is ſo far from obtaining any of its juſt 
and natutal Ends, that tis a far leſs eligible 
State than that of perfect Solitude: For, in per- 
fect Solitude Men only want the mutual Aſſi- 
ſtanee of one another; but in a divided and en- 
raged Society, every Man is in the Condition of 
"Cain, in fear leſt the next that meets him ſhould 
do him a. Miſchief, Tis Peace that makes So- 
J Defence, and that diſtinguiſnes the Con- 
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greſſes of Men from the Herds of Beaſts, or, 

which is worſe, from the Confuſion of the Rab- 
ble. And as it ſtrengthens Society within, fo it 
ſtrengthens it without too: Nor would War be 
any Security Abroad, without Peace at Home. 
Briefly, *Tis Union and Co-herence that makes 
every thing ſtrong, and Peace 1s the Cement that 
holds all faſt together. And what Society is 
there that can ſubſiſt without it, when even a 
Kingdom divided againſt it ſelf, tho? it be that of 
the Devil himſelf, cannot pow? Mark 3. 24. 
StcoNnDL r, Beauty. There is, indeed, a cer- 
' tain Beauty in Strength; and every thing that is 
ſtrong is ſo far beautiful. But, beſides this, Peace 
gives a more proper and peculiar Beauty to So- 
ciety; the Beauty of Order and Proportion, of 
Decency and Agreeableneſs. For, a peaceable 
Diſpoſition inclines every Man to mind his own 
proper Buſineſs, and to contain himfelf within 
that Place and Station wherein God and his Su- 
riors have fixed him, and not to aſpire to what 
1s above him, or invade what does not belong to 
him, For, indeed, Peace it ſelf cannot ſubſiſt 
without this, any more than Society can with- 
out Peace. Where-ever therefore there is Peace, 
there will alſo be this Order and Proportion : 
The Hand will not affect the Office of the Eye, 
nor the Foot the Place of the Head ; bur every 
Member will be contented with, and intent up- 
on his own Office and Place in the Body. The 
Reſult of which muſt needs be the greateſt Beau- 


ty and Harmony, | | | 
 THrikD: r, Pleaſure. This, indeed, is neceſ- 
ſarily conſequent to the two former, ſince it can- 
not but be a great Pleaſure to every particular 
Ba Bs 9 welbhaffected 
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well affected Member of Society to reflect upon 
the Strength and Beauty of the whole. But, be- 
ſides this, a peaceable Diſpoſition derives a more 
immediate and direct Pleaſure upon Society. 
For, Who can expreſs the Pleaſure that is in 
Love and Joy, Sweetneſs and Dearneſs in mutu- 
al Kindneſs and Confidences, in Union of Minds, 
and- Univerſal Friendſhip! They that have had 
the Happineſs to taſte of this Pleaſure, know 
they cannot expreſs it: which made the Pſalmiſt 
break forth into that abrupt Extaſie, Behold, how 
good and how pleaſant it is for brethren to dwell toge- 
ther in unity ! Pial, 133. , 

HavinG thus far ſer forth the general Ex- 
cellency of a peaceable Diſpoſition from what it 
argues, and from what it cauſes, I now proceed, 
in the Second Place, to conſider that more par- 
ticular Prerogative of it, in making thoſe that 
have it, Children of God. 

To be Children of God is, indeed, common 
to all good Men ; who being begotten a-new b 
the immortal Sced of the Word, do bear God's 
Image in Holineſs, endeavouring in all things 
ro do their Father's Will. Bur there are ſome | 
Diſpolitions that give a more peculiar Right to 
this Title rhan others, as they are nearer Re- \ 
ſemblances of the Divine Excellencies: Among 
which is the Diſpoſition now under our Conſi- 
deration, whereby a Man becomes, in a ſpecial ; 
Degree and Manner, like God, and fo eviden- 
| ces himſelf to be his Child, and may upon the 
Couſideration of that Likeneſs fitly be ſo called. | 
And this is the conſtant uſe of this Phraſe in | 
Scripture, Jab. 8. 44: Te are of your Father the © 
Devil, (ſays —_— to the unbelicving Jews) 
8 21 2 
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the Luſts of your Father 'ye will do. And ſo 
gain, Luke 6. 35. Love your Enemies, and do 
good, &c. and ye ſhall be the Children of the Higheſt, 
Go he is kind to the unthankful and to the evil. And 
ſays the Apoſtle, Eph. 5. 1. Be ye followers of God 
4 as 1 5 Children. I hey are the Children of God, 
who are Followers of God, who puxifie t them- 
ſclves as he is pure, and who are perfe& as he 
[ is perfect. So that to be the Child of God, or 
the Child of the Devil, ſignifies as much as to 
carry a particular Reſemblance of either. When 
; therefore tis ſaid, that the Peace- makers ſhall 
be call'd the Children of God, it comes to as 
much as that they carry a particular Character of 
the Divine Likeneſs, whereby it may be known 
to whoſe Family they retain, and that they are 
the True Sons of God. 
Ap ſo indeed they are. For God is the 
God of Peace; and the greateſt Peace, that 
| which paſles all Underſtanding, is called the Peace 
of God. For God is the greateſt Lover of Peace, 
the Author and Giver of Peace, and the Re- 
warder of all ſuch as live in Peace. Indeed un- 
der the Jewiſh State, (which as in other things, 
ſo in this was very peculiar, that twas a State 
of Theccracy) God was known by the Name of 
the Lord of Hoſts, not as expreſſing his true na- 
tural Liking and Approbation, but only his Re- 
lation to that particular People, whoſe immedi- 
ate King and Leader he was. « But now under 
the State of the Goſpel, which exhibits a more 
genuine Idea of God (for the only begotten Son, 
which is in the Boſom of the Father, he has de- 
clared him, oh: 1. 18.) he has changed his Title 
from the Style of Mar to the Style of reg. 
HIS 
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THis indeed was ever his Delight, but now 
tis his Glory, and inſerted among the brighteſt 
Ornamenrs of his Crown. He is now maniteſted 
to be what he ever really was. God from all 
Eternity to all Eternity erjoys a profound Peace 
within himſelf, and the Sacred Perſons of the 
Trinity are not more One in Eſſence and Nature, 
than in Will and Inclination. Their Moral is 
as great as their Natural Unity. The Kingdom 
of God is a Kingdom of Peace, and Heaven the 
Throne of his Majeſty is a peaceful Region. We 
never 'read but once that there was any War 


there, and thoſe that cauſed it were quickly ba- 


niſh'd thence, Rev: 12. 7. To be ſhort, God 
both enjoys and eſtabliſhes Peace above, he ma- 
keth Peace in his High-places, and he has ſent his 
Son to procure it below, to recuncile Men to 
him, and to one another, that ſo both Worlds 
might conſpire in Unity, and that this Will of 
God might be done in Earth as it is in Heaven, 


And therefore fince God has ſhewn himſelf to 


be ſo great a Lover of Peace, there is ſufficient 


Ground for this particular Prerogatiye of a peace- 


able Diſpoſition, that it makes thoſe that have it 
Children of God. From which I paſs in the 
third and laſt Place, to conclude all with ſome 
Reflections on the preſent Diſturbers of the Peace 
of Chriſtendom. 

*T is the Obſervation of a Great 
Civilian and Moraliſt, that Peace is Pufendorf de 


a ſtate peculiar to Man as he is Aiſtin- & Civ. 0 way 


guiſh'd from Brutes. And ſo indeed 
it ſhould be. But could we ſuppoſe a Stranger 


from one of the other Planetary Worlds to come 
and take a View of this our little Spot, and of 
2 K 3 the 
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the Manners of thoſe that live upon it, he would 
not ſure think this of all the things in the World 
to be the Character of Man. For he could not 
but obſerve, and perhaps it would be one of the 
firſt Remarks he would make, that there are 
more Wars and Fightings among Men, than a- 
mong any other ſort of Creatures, and more a- 
mong Chriſliaus than among any other ſort of 
Men. For at the very firſt opening of the Scene, 
what a miſerable Face of things would appear 
both in Church and State! What Wars and De- 
ſolations in the one! And what Debates, Envy» 
ings, Whaths, Swrifes, Backbitings, Whiſperings, 
Swellings and Tumults in the other ! 2 Cor. 12. 20. 
Bur becauſe moſt of the Diſturbances in the 
State proceed from thoſe of the Church, I ſhall 
confine my Reflections to thoſe that diſturb 
the Peace and Order of the Chriſtian Church. 
Where I ſhall Firſt, Point out who theſe Diſtur- 
bers are. And Secondly, Set ſome ſuch Conſi- 
derations before them, as may make them ſen- 
ſible of their Crime. | | 
Turk are I conceive theſe two general 
ways of diſturbing the Peace of the Church; either 
by impoſing unlawful or unreaſonable Terms of 
Communion, or by refuſing to comply with ſuch 
as are Lawful and Reaſonable. That the firſt 
of theſe is a Breach of the Church's Peace there 
can be no doubt, becauſe it introduces a Neceſ- 
ſity of Separation. And that the latter is ſo is 
as plain, becauſe. tis a Separation without an 
Neceſſity for it. Either of theſe is Schi, whole 
Notion (as all agree) conſiſts either in making a 
Neceſſity of Separation, or in ſeparating without 
Neceſſity, e 
| Tus 
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Tus Firſt of theſe will fall heavy upon the 
Church of Rome, who, (as it has been ac 
ly made good againſt her) has brought in an Ab- 
ſolute Neceflity of Separation, by impoſing ſuc 
notoriouſly unlawful and unreaſonable Terms o 
Communion, The latter will light upon all thoſe 
who ſeparate from ſuch Parts of the Reformation, 
where they may lawfully Communicate. More 
eſpecially it will light heavier than ordinary 
upon all thoſe Saries among us, who now di- 
vide. from the Church of England, the Terms 
of whoſe Communion, (as has been undeniably 
rov d and maintain'd) are not only Lawful, but 
highly reaſonable, and of an excellent Conſtitu- 
cion, .' 55 , 
I, need not here, nor is it my Deſign to ſet 
my {elf profeſſedly to make out the Charge of 
Schiſm againſt the Diſſenters and Separatiſts 
from the Church of England. It has been done 
over and over, to the utmoſt Degree of Evi- 


'dence, and the whole Circle of the Reformed 


Churches cry out upon them for their unteaſon- 
able Separation. Only I would deſire them to 
try themſelyes and their Cauſe by that one plain 
Apoſtolical Canon before-mentioned, and ſce 
whether they can juſtifie themſelves by that 
ſingle Meaſure. It is this, If it be pofsble, as 
much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all Men, 
Rom. 12. 18. If with ail Men, then certainly 
much more with Bodies and Societies of Men ; 
much more with our Governors and Superiors ; 
much more yet with the Church, the moſt Sa- 


cred and moſt Eminent of all Societies. And 
If as 5 as is poſſible, then certainly as far as is 


1 Ys. , 


Bur 
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Bur I need not take advantage of this, tho 
it be too notorious to be denied, as well as too 
ſcandalous to be defended. I only demand; Do 
they live peaceably with the Chutch as faras is 
poſſible, and as much as in them lies? They 
cannot with any Modeſty ſay that they do. For 
if they did, not to ſay that they might come 
much nearer to us than they do, they muſt of 
neceſſity conform with us. Since as they were 
never able to ſhew any thing unlawful in out 
Communion; ſo they now generally allow it to 
be lawful, and accordingly will afford us their 
Company now and then upon occaſion, as often 
as they think fit to do us that Honour. Well 
then, if our Communion be lawful, then tis 
Poſſible for them to communicate with us, and if 
they do not, then tis plain that they do not live 
peaceably with us as far as is Poſſzble, and as much 
as in them lies, and conſequently by virtue of 
this plain Apoſtolical Canon ſtaud fully convi- 
Reg of Schi/rr, and let them bring themſelves of 
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if they can. I am ſatisfied they will be able to 
anſwer it but ill here, and am afraid worſe here- 
n 40 8 
I have now in general pointed out the Diſtur- 
bers of the Chriſtian Peace, and I wiſh I could 
now as eaſily make theſe Troublers of our Iſrael 
ſenſible of this their Crime, as prove them guilty 
of it. In order to which, not to inſiſt upon the 
Heinonſneſs of the Sin of Schiſm, which is as 
expreſly forbidden in Scripture as Murder or 
Adul:ery, and the great Obligation that lies up- 
on all Chriſtians to preſerve the Unity and Peace 
of the Church, which the Scripture every where 
ſo earneſtly preſſes and inculcates, and which 
the Example of the Primitive Chriſtians ſo ſtrong - 
ly recommends; and for which both our Reaſon 
and our Intereſt (eſpecially at this time) would 
ſuggeſt to us a Thouſand Arguments; I ſay not 
to inſiſt upon theſe and ſuch like Confiderations 
for a Combination of which I refer to an excel- 
lent Diſcourſe of Dr. Barrows concerning the 
Unity of the Church) I would only deſire the 
Perſons concern'd to conſider how much by their 
Schiſms and Diviſions they prejudice the Chriſtian 
Religion. I do not mean as to the Life and Pow- 
2 80 Godlineſs, (though that be very true, and 
worthy to be ſeriouſly conſider d) but as to the 
Propagation of the Chriſtian Faith. And that 
with reſpect to the Three great Enemies of it, 
the Heathen, the Few, and the Mahometan. 
Finns r, With reſpe& to the Heathen, to 
whom as the Unity and Agreement of the Firſt 
Chriſtians was a great Indearment, and a very 
evalent Invitation, ſo as to occaſion that com- 
mon Speech among them, See how the * 
| | 5 
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love one another ! So the Schiſms and Diviſions. of 
the Preſent Chriſtians muſt needs be a great Scan- 
dal and Objection. For indeed how can any 
confidering Heathen be perſuaded to think ſuch 
'a broken and divided Religion to be of Divine 
Revelation, when that which he takes to by the 
Light of Nature has. more of Unity and Cons 
ſent! E 
_ SxcoNDLY, With reſpe& to the Jew, who 
may certainly number the Diſſentions of Chriſti; 
ans among the greateſt Hindrances of his Con- 
verſion. *. when in the Prophetick Writings 
among other Characters of the Times of the 
Meſſias he ſhall find this to be one, and one of 
the chiefeſt, that ir ſhall be a Reign of Charity 
and Peace, Iſa. 2. 4. That they ſhall beat their 
Swords into Plouſbares, and their Spears into Pruning: 
books ; That Nation ſball not lift up Sword againſt 
Nation, neither ſhall they learn War any more. Thar 
the Wolf ſhall alſo duell with the Lamb, and the Leo- 
pard ſhall lie down with the Kid, &c. I ſay the Jew 
finding this to be one of the Characteriſtics of 
the Meſſias his Reign, and obſerving withal no- 
thing like it in the Chriſtian State, but rather a 
perfect Reverſe of all this, and not being able to 
diſtinguiſh with ſome between the Deſign anc 
Natural Genius of the Chriſtian Religion, an 
the accidental Event of Things; or with other 
to have recourſe to the other more glorious Reign 
of Chriſt in the Millennial State of the Church, 
wherein theſe great and ſtrong Figures ſball have 
a proportionable Accompliſhment, he muſt needs 
be ſhrewdly tempted to think that the Time of 
the promiſed Meſſias is not yet come, and that 
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the Religion which now goes for his, is as falſe 
as its Profeſlors are evil and wicked. 

Tulip and Laſtly, with reſpe& to the 
Mahometan, who indeed allows Chriſt to have 
been a true Prophet, and his Religion to have 
been once a true Religion, only he ſays it has 
had its Time as well as that of the Jews, and is 
now, as ſuper annuated, to give place to a more 
perte& Inſtitution, that is, to Mahomet's, who as 
he came after Chriſt, ſo was he to fill up his De- 
feats, and to deliver the laſt and ſtanding Will of 
God. And will he not find pretence to be con- 
firmed in this his Opinion, ard to prefer his 
Maſter Mahomet as much before Chriſt as we do 
Chriſt before Moſes; when he ſhall perceive (as 
quickly he may) that there is not half ſo much 
Unity and Agreement among Chriſtians, even 
concerning their very Religion, which 1s to be 
the Bond of their Unity, as there is among Ma- 
bometans ? Certainly he will, and tho” he perifh 
in his Error, yet I fear his Blood will be upon 
thoſe who adminiſter the Occaſion of- it. Theſe 
are great Scandals and Objections both to the 
Heathen, Jew and Mahometan, and Woe be to 
them by whom this great Offence comes. Our 
Saviour pronounces a ſevere Woe againſt them 
that ſhall offend, even one of his little ones, Mat. 
18. 6. and what then ſhall be the Doom of thoſe 
that ſcandalize ſo great a part of the World! I 
_ heartily wiſh that the preſent Diſturbers and Di- 
viders of the Chriſtian State and Church would 
ſeriouſly conſider theſe things, and how they act 
the part of Antichriſt in thus letting and hindring 
the Courle of che Chriſtian Religion, 
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Is, the mean time I ſhut up all with this Pray- 
er, that God would give Light to thoſe Heathens, 
Jeus and Mahometans that ſit in Darkneſs and in 
the Shadow of Death, and that in order to this, 


he would firſt guide the Feet of us Chriſtians into 
the Way of Peace. Amen. 


— — — 
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' DiscovuRsE the Eighth. 
MAaTTH. V. Ver. x, xi, xii. 


Bleſſed are they which are perſecuted for Righteouſneſs 
fake, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. Or, 
as it may be read from the Cloſe, Great is their 
Reward in Heaven. 


T has been ever a great Occafion of 
Diſſatisfaction to ſome Men that 
there ſhould be any ſuch thing as 
Evil in the World, A greater yet, 
that this Evil ſhould often fall u ; 
good, and ſometimes upon the beſt of Men. "Wie 

the greateſt of all is, that not only good Men 
ſhould meet with Evil, but that their very Good- 
neſs ſhould betray them into it; that ſuffering 
ſhould not only be the Portion of the Righteous, 
but that Men ſhould ſuffer for the Sake of their 
Righteouſneſs. It ſeems hard indeed that à Righ- 
tea. s Man ſhould ſuffer, but much more that he 
ſhould ſuffer for his being Righteous, and that 
Affliction ſhould not only be the Loe, but -— 
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the Effect and Conſequence of his Vertue. For if 
Honeſty and Integrity cannot be a Defence and 
Privilege againſt Evil, yet one would expect it 
ſhould not be a Procurer of it, and that if the 
Man were not the better for his Vertue, yet at 
leaſt he ſhould not be the worſe. 

TAESsE have been always as perplext Appear- 
ances in the Moral, as any that ariſe in the Na- 
tural Syſtem of the World; a frequent Trouble 
and Diſcouragement to the Good and Pious, and 
a more frequent Occaſion af Triumph to the 
Atheiſtical and Prophane, who have raiſed from 
hence their moſt plauſible Objections both 
againſt the Being and the Order of Divine Provi- 
dence, which by theſe greateſt Difficulties of it 
they have been incouraged either to Deny or to 
Condemn. c 

Wiru the two firſt of theſe Difficulties I am 
not at preſent concern'd, nor ſhall I determin of 
what Force the laſt and greateſt might be, were 
this the laſt State of things, and the Al-concluding 
Scene of the World. Perhaps it might then be 
ſtrong enough to conclude what ſome are now ſo 
weak as to wiſh and believe. But certainly with. 
the Suppolition of an After- ſtate the Objection is 
ſo far trom being Deſperate, that I can ſee nothing 
Difficult in it: And I think tis here ſufficiently 
anſwer' d by that ample Compenſation promis d 
by our Saviour to all thoſe whoſe faithful Adhe- 
rence to a good Cauſe, ſhall at any time engage 


them in Sufferings and Afflictions. For ſays he, 
Bleſſed are they which are perſecuted for Righteouſneſs 
Jake, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Wu c laſt Words (as our Saviour afterwards 
explains them) contain not only a a of 
| c- 
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Heavenly Happineſs in general, but of a greater 
Degree and Meaſure of it, and intitle the Suffe- 
rers for Religion, thoſe who undergo Perſecution 
for Righteouſneſs ſake, to a more tharr ordinaty 
weight of Glory. So that hence ariſe two Propo- 
ſitions to be diſtinctly conſider d: 


Fi 1, That there are Degrees in that Glo- 
ry which ſhall be the Reward of Saints in Hea- 
ven. 

SEtconDLY, That one of the higheſt De- 
grees of it ſhall be the Reward of thoſe who ſufs 
fer Perſecution for the ſake of Righteouſneſs, 


THrar there are Degrees of Glory, tho? by 
ſome-a much conteſted, is yet I think a moſt cer- 
tain and unquelſtionable Truth. The Certainty 
of which I ſhall endeavour to eſtabliſh upon theſe 
few evident Principles. | 

Fi RS r, I conſider that this muſt needs be the 
natural and neceſſary Reſult of things. And here 
I deſire only it may be granted me, That there 
are ſome certain Diſpoſitions of Soul neceſſary to 
reliſh and enjoy the Happineſs of Heaven. * This 
I think is a Suppoſition that need not be diſputed, 
ſince even to the Enjoyment of ſenſible Good 
there is requiſite a Proportion of-Senſe. The Ear 
muſt be tuneably ſet to reliſh the Charms of Mu- 
fick, and the Palate muſt be rightly diſpos'd: to 
find any Pleaſure in the ſweeteſt Delicacies. And 
if theſe groſſer Objects that have a more natural 
Afﬀinity with the Organs of Senſe, and ſtrike hard 
upon them, will not yet affect them without ſome 
more particular inward Preparation; there is 
greater reaſon to think that the Delights of Hea- 

5 | ven 
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ven that are ſo far above the Level of our Na- 
tutes, ſo pure and ſo reſined, cannot be taſted 
but by a ſuitable Diſpoſition of Soul. The Ne- 
ceflity of which appears ſo great, 13 
that I am apt to think (as a late _ oC 
worthy Writer of our Church does) Death 9.46 
that the whole moral Excellency of ; 
ſome Vertues is their Qualification for the Hap- 
pineſs of another State, they being of no great 
conſequence to the preſent Order of this World. 
WII then, if certain Diſpoſitions of Soul 
be requir'd to fit us for the Happineſs of Heaven, 
then it follows, that the more diſpoſed any Soul 
is for the Glories of Heaven, the more happy ſhe 
mult needs be in the Enjoyment of them. And 
if ſo, then "twill be neceſſary to ſay, either that 
all Souls are equally diſpoſed, which would be 
to contradict the Senſe and Experience of the 
whole World ; or if one be better diſpoſed than 
another, then in proportion one will alſo be 
more happy than another. The Conſequence is 
plain and neceſſary, If there muſt be àa Moral 
Qualification of Soulto fit a Man for Happineſs, 
then certainly the more qualified the more hap- 
Which has made me often wonder at the 
Self-inconſiſtency of thoſe who allowing a vertu- 
ous Frame and Temper of Mind to be a Natu- 
'ral Diſpoſition for Happineſs, do yet deny 41 
er Degrees of Glory to greater Degrees of Ver- 
tue. Indeed if a Moral Diſpoſition of Soul did 
not fit us for Happineſs, the caſe were other- 
wile ; but ſince tis allow d to do that, I cannot 
' conceive but that the Degrees of Happineſs mult 
follow the Degrees of Vertue. And indeed how 
can he that thinks at all, think - otherwile, - Aar 
| ' that 
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that a Soul well purg'd and purify'd, that has 
undergon a long Courſe of Mortification, till 
ſhe is throughly awaken'd into the Divine Life 
and Likeneſs, and is arriv'd to the meaſure of the 
ftature of the ſulneſs of Chriſt, Eph. 4. 13. muſt 
find more Happineſs in the Viſion of God, than 
a Soul juſt pregnant with the Divine Form, and 
that carries away with her only the firſt Rudi- 
ments of Spiritual Life ! - Certainly that Soul 
which is moſt like God will be moſt happy in 
the Fruition of him. This is no more than what 
may be concluded from the meer natural neceſſity 
of things, without having recourſe to any poſi- 
tive Order of God about it. But neither may 
that be ſuppoſed to be wanting. For, 
SECONDLY, I conſider that the ſame may b: 
concluded from the Juſtice and Goodneſs of God, 
as well as from the Nature of things. And firſt, 
from his Juſtice. Not that there lies an Abſolute 
and Antecedent Obligation upon God to beſtow 
ater Rewards upon greater Saints; for if Eter- 
nal Life it ſelf be (as the Apoſtle repreſents it) 
the Gift of God, Rom. 6. 23. no doubt but the 
2grees of it are ſo too. God cannot become a 
Debtor to Man, or to any other Creature but 
by a free Act of his own. He may indeed ob- 
lige himſelf ro us by a voluntary Ingagement, but 
wie cannot paſs any ſtrict Obligation upon him 
by any thing we can do; and to talk of Meriting 
in this Senſe is no leſs than Blaſphemy, and I 
- can hardly believe that any Man that underſtood 
himſelf, ever thus held it. E 
Bur tho' God be not abſolutely obliged to 
his Creatures, but only upon Suppoſition, and 
conſequently cannot be Abſolutely bound to I 
I SH wal 
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ward greater Saints with greater Happineſs, yet 


if we once ſuppoſe him to engage himſclf by 
Promiſe to be a Rewarder of Vertue in general; 


there will be all the Reaſon in the World to think 


that by the ſame Promiſe he has alſo Yirmally ob- 


liged himſelf to crown the greateſt Vertues with 
the greateſt Rewards. For ſince the Reafon why 


he ingag'd himſelf ro be a Rewarder of good 


Men was not (as is already precaution'd) any 
Abſolute Merit of theirs, but only to ſhew his 
great Love of Vertue and Goodneſs, tis reaſo- 
nable to conclude that by the ſame Motives, and 
in purſuance of the ſame End, he alſo ingaged 
himſelf to be a more liberal Rewarder of greater 
Saints. Since this is as neceſſary a Means to 
ſhew his Love to Vertue and Goodneſs as the 
other. And therefore though we ſbould grant 
(which yet in the Sequel will appear othet- 
wiſe) that God had expreſly promiſed ohly to be 
a Rewarder of Vertue in general, yet ſince the 
End and Reaſon of this His Ingagement was to 
ſhew His great Love to Vertue, this would be 
warrant'enough to conclude, that he had impli- 


citly and virtually ingaged Himſelf to have an 


equal regard to the ſeveral Degrees of Vertue, 
and to reward them after their reſpective Propors 
tions; l | 

Bu r to tiſe highet yet, tho God cannot be in 
Strict Juſtice oblig'd to reward* the beſt of our 
Services bur by an Ingagement of his own, much 
leſs to teward them with Eternal Happineſs, yet 
I think there muſt be acknowledged a kind of 
Congruity or Becomingneſs on God's part ſo to do, 
even Antecedently to any Promiſe or Covenant. 
There is indeed no ſtrict Obligation till after 
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ſome Covenant ; but there may, and 1 think 
muſt be a Congruity even before. For tho” there 
be no Proportion of Equivalence between our beſt 
Works and the Rewards of Heaven, and conſe- 
quently no poſſible room for any ſtriẽt Merit, yet 
Le habe I cannot but think with a Perſon 
TTheolog. p. 590. of great Judgment and Modera- 
* " tion, that there is a Proportion 
of Conveniency ; that is, as he afterwards explains 
it, tho there be nothing ſtrictly due from God to 
the Services of good Men, yet 'tis highly worthy 
of God to reward them ; upon which Account 
they alſo may be ſaid to be worthy, according 
to that of the Apocalyps, They ſhall walk with me in 
white, for they are worthy, Rev. 3. 4. of 
Ap indeed unleſs we will admit of this Con- 
gruity, I do not ſee how to juſtifie the Senſe of 
that Apoſtolical Maxim, He that comes to God 
muſt believe that he is, and that he is a Rewarder of 
them that diligently ſeek him, Heb. 11. 6. *Tis 
plain that the Apoſtle here ſpeaks of the Grounds 
of Natural Religion, and what ſhould move and 
ualifie a Heathen Man to make his firſt Addreſ- 
es to God. This he tells you is to believe the 
Being and the Providence of God, that he i, and 
that he is a Rewarder. But now how ſhall a Hea- 
then Man believe that God is a Rewarder ? By 
any Revelation of his? But that he is not yet 
ſuppoſed to admit. He muſt therefore conclude 
it by his own natural Reaſon, by conſidering the 
Idea and Nature of God, the 3 yrordr: W en, 
that which may naturally be known of him, and 


*: how becoming it is for ſo excellent a Being to re- 
ward thoſe who apply themſelves ſeriouſly and 
heartily to him. 5 r 


WII 


f Wr then, if it be enlonable to Vence up⸗ up- 
on the Stock of natural Principles that God is a 
Rewardet, without being aſſured of it by any 
Revelation (which is here ſuppoſed in the Hea- 
then's Caſe) then ir follows, that even antece- 
dently to any Promiſe of God there is a great 
Congraity, tho' not a ſtrict Obligation that he 


ſbould be a Rewarder, For otherwiſe what 


Ground could the Heathen Man have fo to Con- 
ciude or Believe ? This Congruity therefore muſt 
of Neceſſity be allow'd, however apt ſome may 
be to ſtartle at it, when the Word Merit is put 
before it. This is Prejudice, but the thing it ſelf 
as I have here ſtated and explain'd it, is both in- 
nocent and neceſſary to be granted. And if there 
be ſuch à Congruity that God ſhould be a Re- 
warder in general, then by the ſame Proportion 
it follows that he ſhould diſpence his Rewards 
according to the Degrees of Vertue. There be- 
ing certainly at leaſt as much Congruity in this as 
in the 'other.- 

AND beſides this, there is no reaſon to que- 
ſtion but that the Goodneſs of God which is in it 
ſelf infinite, and which is already ſuppos'd to ex- 
ert it ſelf {6 liberally as to reward the little and 
dele&ive Services of a ſhort Life with Eternal 
Glories; will alſo be ſo conſiſtent with it ſelf, as 
to reward thoſe moſt, who have preſſed forward 
to the higheſt Degrees of Sanctity. And were it 
not for this, I do not ſee what Incouragement 
thete'is'for Men to Excel in Vertue, which yet 
the Goodneſs of God obliges us to luppoſe. Fot 
what mould move 4 Man to be eminently good, 


conſidering how. difficutr it is to be fo, and how 
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little recompens d in this World, if it were not in 
order to a greater Re ward hereafter ? 
Ir it be ſaid, that the leaſt Degree of Glory 
is a ſufficient Incouragement for the greateſt De- 
ree of Vertue; I grant it is ſo, were that greateſt 
. of Vertue the neceſſary Condition of it, 
without which the leaſt Glory could not be ob- 
tain d. But ſince leſs will ſuſſice for that (as 
muſt be admitted, unleſs you will ſaꝝ that all 
glorified Saints are equally good and vertuous) 
Il do not ſee how there can be ſufficient Incourage- 
ment for higher Attainments, but only upon the 
Suppoſition of greateſt Rewards. Which there- 
fore from the Goodneſs as well as Juſtice of God 
there is good Reaſon to conclude. 
THriRkDLY and laſtly, From Principles of 
Reaſon I appeal to Holy Scripture, which I 
think will be found to ſpeak as fully and plainly 
to this purpole as may reaſonably be deſir d. For 
there we find that God will render to every man ac- 
cording to his deeds, Rom. 2. 6. And again, that 
every one ſhall receive the things done in his Body, ac- 
cording to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad, 
2 Cor. 5. 10. And leſt this ſhould be referr'd to 
the general Diſtribution of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, more expreſly it is ſaid, that he that ſows 
Jparingly, - ſhall reap alſo ſparingly, and that he that 
ows bountifully ſhall reap alſo bountifully, 2 Cor. 9. 6. 
The ſame again is expreſly repreſented under 
the Parable of the Talents committed to the Ma- 
nagement of Servants, who were ſeverally rewar- 
ded according to their ſeveral Improvements, 
Luk. 19. tho* Parables are not allow'd to 
conclude throughout, yet certainly as to the thing 
directly and purpoſely intended by them they are 
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as concluſive as any other Forms of Speech, 
which in this Parable muſt be the different Diſ- 
penſation of Rewards hereafter, or nothing. 
Again, the Scripture mentions different Seats of 
Gloty, Job. 14. 2. In my Father's Houſe are many 
Manſions, ſays our Saviour, that is, Manſions of 
diſtinct Ranks and Orders: For twould have 
been bur a ſmall piece of News for our Saviour 
to have told his Diſciples, that in Heaven there 
were a great many Manſions in Number. Nor 
would this be ſo ſuitable to the Introduction of 
his Diſcourſe, Let not your Hearts be troubled. 
AGain we read of particular Rewards be- 
longing to Men of particular Characters, as of a 
Prophet's Reward, and a Righteors Man's Reward. 
He that receives a Prophet in the name of a Prophet, 
Hall receive a Prophet. Reward, ſays our Saviour, 
Mat. 10. 41. Why a Prophet's Reward, it 
there be not ſome ſpecial Reward aſſign'd to a 
Prophet? And again, tis plainly intimated that 
every Degree, and every a& of Vertue ſhall have 
its proper Recompence, where tis ſaid, Mu. to. 
42. Whofoever ſhall give to drink unto one of theſe little 
ones a Cup of cold Water only in the Name of a Diſci- 
ple, hall in no wiſe Joſe bis Reward. To which 
Purpoſe there is alſo a very expreſs place in the 
Proverbs, Pov. 19. 17. He that hath pity on the pc or, 
tendeth unto the Lord; and look what be layeth out it 
ſhall be paid him again. Where there is a Reward 
promiſed not only to Charity in general, but to 
every Degree of it. And if every Degree of 
Verrue ſhall be particularly rewarded, it evi- 
dently follows that the greater our Vertues are, 
the more abundant ſhall be our Reward, other- 
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To this it may be added, that a greater De- 
gree of Bleſſedneſs is every where attributed to 
Patriarchs, Prophets and Apoſtles, c. when 
their Glorification is exprefled by their Sitting 
down in the Kingdom of God, and that of other 
Saints, by their fitting down with them in alluſi- 
on to the Eaſtern manner of Feaſting. This Pri- 
vilege of a more eminent Scat is particularly aſ- 
ſign'd ro Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob by our Savi- 
our, when he tells us, Mat. 8. 11. that many ſhall 
come from the Eaſt aud the Weſt, and ſhall fit down 
with Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. And ſo again to the Apoſtles, Mat. 19. 
28. Verily 1 ſay unto you, that ye which have followed 
me in the Regeneration, when the Sun of Man ſhall fit 
in the Throne of his Glory, je alſo ſhall fit upon Twelve 
Thrones, It cannot be denied but that this is 
meant of the Apoſtles only, and not of his Diſ- 
ciples at large, becauſe of the Twelve Thrones, 
And why ſhould Twelve of them only be ſpecifi- 
ed, if they were not to be Thrones of an higher 
Order? Or what Extraordinary would our Savi- 
our have promis'd to his Diſciples ? And this is 
further confirm d by St. John, who in the Deſerip- 
tion of the Heavenly FJeruſalem, makes the 
Twelve Apoſtles the Foundations of the City. 
And the Wall of tle City (ſays he) had twelve Fun- 
datious, and in them the Names of the twelve Apoſtles 
of the Lamb, Rev. 21. 14. A Place exactly paral- 
lel ro that. of che Twelve Thrones, ___ 

T o diſpatch all in a Word, the Condition of 
Saints in Glory i expreſſed in Scripture by their 
being made like unto the Angels, Mat. 22. 30. and 

tis 
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tis of it ſelf reaſonable to think that the ſame 
eneral Order and Proportion ſhall be obſerv'd in 
— theſe Sons of God, Angels and Men. But 
now tis moſt certain that the Angels have their 
different Orders and Hierarchies, being diſtin» 
guiſh'd into Thrones and Dominions, Principali- 
ties and Powers, and into Angels and Arch An- 
els, and that ſome of them fit nearer to the 
hrone of God than others. Whereupon the 
Talmudiſts call Michael the Arch-Angel, The Prince 
of Faces, or the Prince of the Preſence, being (as 
they ſay) ſo near to the King of Heaven, as to 
be admitted to fit down by him, and regiſter the 
good Actions of the Mraelites. And ſays che An- 
gel Gabriel of himſelf, I am Gabriel that ftand in 
the preſence of God, Luk. 1. 19. He diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf as much by his Sation as by his Name. 
And the Viſion of 1ſaiah repreſents one of the 
Angelic Orders covering their Faces with their 
Wings, which ſuppoſes them to be nearer than 
Ordinary to the Preſence of God, ſo as not to 
be able to abide the Glory of it, without the 
help of a Veil. 

S INCE therefore there is ſuch a Variety in 
the Angelical Stations, and our future Condition 
is generally repreſented by theirs, this alone were 
enough to put us upon thinking that our Glorifi- 
cation — admit of the like gradual Diverſity. 
And tis no more than what natural Order and 
Decency ſeems 8 that the Members of 
Chriſt's Myſtical Body ſhould retain the ſame 
Diverſity in the other World that St. Paul aſeribes 
to them in this, that there ſhould ſtill be an Eye 

and an Hand, an Head and a Foot, more Honour- 
able and leſs Honourable Parts, 1 Cor. 12. 
8 1 L 4 Whereof 
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Whereof the Natural Heaven exhibits a very con- 
yenient Emblem, in which one Star differs from 
another Star in Glory. And aftet all, tho" there 
were no plain Proof to be had for this, yet there 
is ſuch an obvious Congruity in the thipg as 
would convince where it could not filence. And 1 
believe there is no Man, tho' never fo forward 
to raiſe Objections againſt what has been con- 
tended for, and to equalize the Glories of Hea- 
ven (for the other World has its Leve/ers as well 
as this) that could yet obtain leave of his own 
Modeſty to expect as bright a Crown as the Vir- 
gin Mary, or St. Paul. 
HAN thus far aſſerted the different De- 
grees of Glory, which I have the longer inſiſted 
upon, becauſe tis a very practical as well as notio 
na Theory, being of great conſequence to the 
encouragement of Heroick Goodneſs, I come 
now to conſider the ſecond thing propoſed, That 
one of the higheſt Degrees of Glory ſhall be the 
Reward of thoſe who ſufter Perſecution for the 
fake of Righteonſneſs, that is, of Martyrs. And 
here for the Eviction of this, having already 
ſhewn that there are Degrees of Glory in propor- 
tion to the Degrees of Vertue, I think t will ſuf- 
fice to ſhew that Martyrdom is one of the higheſt 
Degrees of Vertue. For the Argument reduc'd 
to Form will ſtand thus: | EA 
AN higher Degree of Vertue ſhalf have an 
higher Degree of Glory. * 
Bu 7 Martyrdom is an higher Degree of Ver- 
tue: | 
T:rrRxtrort Martyrdom ſhall have an high- 
er Degree of Glory, 1 
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Tux firſt Propoſition is what we have been 
proving hitherto. To infer the Concluſion there- 
fore there needs only a Proof of the ſecond. Here 
therefore my Buſineſs ſhall be to give a ſhort Re- 
preſentation of the Excellency of Martyrdom. 
Tur Honour of Martyrdom was fo great in 
the Primitive Church, that even the Commons» 
neſs of it, which depretiates every thing elle, 
could not diminiſh from its Veneration. It was 
then thought of ſo great Exeellence, as to ſupply 
then room of Baptiſm, and the new Convert, 
whoſe early and ſudden Execution prevented his 
folemn Admiſſion into the Chriſtian Church, 
was yet eſteem'd a very good Member of Chriſt's 
Myſtical Body, and number'd with his beſt 
Saints in Glory everlaſting. The ſame Honour 


to Martyrs. made them chuſe their Tombs for 


the Places of their Devotion ; and 
God himſelt was pleaſed to fignalize St. Jerem a- 
his ſpeical regard to theſe his Saints, 2 
and to ſhew how precious their Chap. 4. 
Death was in his Sight, by making 
the Places of their Reſt the Stage of his Miracles. 
Non is there any thing in all this more 
ſtrange and extraordinary, than the Excellency 
of the Vertue it ſelf which was thus honoured. 
A general Repreſentation of which is thus given 
by the Pen of a Celebrated Writer 
of the Roman Church. A Church I N be 
which, by the way, has made Man, 2. 246. 
more - Martyrs, and has fewer 
than any in the World. But ſhe has dealt long 
enough in Blood, to be able to form an Idea of 
Martyrdom from the Martyrs which ſhe has 
made. We ſee (ſays one of her Sons) nothing ot 
89 2 1 
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the Church more noble than Martyrdom. *Tis the 
bigheft Form of Vertue, the laſt Expreſſion of Charity 
and\when a Man has. ſhed his Blood and parted with 
bis Life for TFeſus Chriſt, there is not any inſtance 
that can further be expected from his Love. Juſtly 
therefore may we acknowledge nothing more Auguſt in 
Religion than Martyrs. They; are the. Heroes of 
Cbriſtianity, the Gallant Men of this State, the No- 
bleſt Parts of this Myſtical Body. There is no Greats 
zeſs that gives not way to their Diginity; whatever we 
admire is below their Worth, and according to the 
Opinioa of one of the wiſeſt Fathers of the Church 
(he means St, Cyprian) tis more to be a Martyr 
thanto be an Apoſtle. Neither hath any thing been 
ever more Honour d in the World: Heaven has 
wrought an Hundred Miracles to diſcover their  Inno- 
cence, wild Beaſts have reſpected them, the Flames 
have ſpared their Garments, Tyrants have admired 
them, and many times their Executioners have become 
their Diſciples, in ſo much that theſe renowned. Cham- 
pions had great reaſon to be ajraid of Vain- glory, at 
the ſame time that God delivered them from Sorrow. 
The Deſcription 1s handſome and elegant, but 
what they Deſcribe, they have left to our Church 

to Practiſe. 8 
Bu r more particularly and diſtinctly, to take 
the juſt Height of the Excellency of Martyrdom, 
we mult firſt lay down a ; Meaſure whereby. the 
Excellency of any Vertue is to be eſtimated, 
Now the Excellency of any Vertue-may be mea- 
ſured either from the Goodneſs of the Opject wil- 
led, or from the Degree of willing it. And two 
Perſons that are equally Vertuous with reſpe& to 
the Good that is will'd, may yet be yery une 
qually ſo with reſpe& to the Degree of Willy 
ca 
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becauſe one may will the ſame Good, and the 
ſame Degree of Good more intenſely and affecti- 
onately than the other. Thus for Inſtance, Fir- 
ginity may be ſaid to be more excellent than a 
Conjugal Life, and that tho* you do ſuppoſe the 
States themſelves to be equally Pure, becauſe tis 
harder to preſerve Virginal than Conjugal Chaſti- 
ty: So that tho' the Degrees of Purity be ſup- 
poſed the ſame in both States; yet becauſe they 
are.more ſtrongly will'd in the one than in the 
other, the Virgin may be ſaid to be more pure 
than the Conjugated Perſon ; not, perhaps as a 
Lover of greater Purity, but as a ſtronger and 
more pertinacious Lover of the ſame, which he 
adheres to under more diſadvantagious Circum- 
ſtances. | ; 8 | i N | 
Ax this I take to be the Caſe of Martyrdom, 
whoſe general Excellency above other Vertues 
conſiſts in the Degree of Inclination or Adheſion 
to good, which in the Martyr is ſuppoſed to be 
ſo ſtrong as to determine him rather to ſuffer 
Death, and the utmoſt Extremity of it, than to 
tranſgreſs what he knows to be his Duty. And 
indeed if we conſider how. ſweet Life is, and 
how naturally averſe we are to Death even in the 
moſt eaſy, much more under the moſt terrifying 
Circumſtances, it muſt needs be, a very ſtrong 
and peremptory - Adheſion to Vertue that ſhall 
ingage a Man- to quit his Life rather than his In- 
nocence, and Die rather than offend. 

Bur to be more particular yet. To recom- 
mend the Excellency of Martyrdom there is a 
Concurrence of the greateſt Vertues. The moſt 
eminent of which (tor twere endleſs to reckon 
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up all) are the greateſt Faith, the greateſt Love, 
and the greareſt Courage. | en 

FIRST, The greateſt Faith, There is indeed 
no Faith like the Faith of a Martyr, This is 
that Faith which overcomes the World, and all 
that is terrible in it; That Faith to which all 
things are poſſible and nothing difficult, and that 
removes Fear, which is more than to remove 
Mountains, This is that Faith which is more e- 
ſpecially the Subſtance of things hoped for, 'and 
the Argument or Demonſtration of things not 
ſeen. This noble Definition of Faith is never ſo 
fully verify'd as in the Faith of a Martyr. This 
is that Faith that turns the End of the PerſpeFrve, 
and ſhortens the interval of Time, and makes 
the future World preſent, and repreſents Heaven 
open, and the Son of Man ſtanding on the Right 
Hand of God ready to defend, and receive, and 
reward thoſe that will be content to indure the 
Croſs, and deſpiſe both the Shame and the Pain 
of it for his fake. And all this with ſuch Cer» 
tainty and ſulneſs of Perſuaſion, that tis ready 
to change its Nature, through too much Evi- 
dence, and to ceale to be any longer Faith, and 
commence Science or Revelation. For indeed 
nothing leſs than this, than ſuch a full down- 
bearing Perſuaſion can well inable a Man to 
drink off this bitter Cup, and to. be Baptized at 
this Bloody Font. It muſt certainly be a ſtrange 
Degree of Affiance and Confidence which that 
Man has in God, who can reſign up all that is 
good and pleaſant, and ſubmit himſelf to all that 
is evil and terrible in this World, and meet 
Death with all its Natural and Artificial Ter- 
rors, and truſt God tor his Reward in another 
Life, 
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Life. What a generous, victorious Faith is this! 
And what a noble Idea muſt ſuch a Perſon 
have of God! The Faith of Abraham is highly 
celebrated in Scripture for his readineſs to offer 
up his Son at the Command of God. And no 
doubt twas a very rare and extraordinary Faith 
that could reconcile him to ſuch an unnatural Un- 
dertaking. But certainly the Faith of a Martyr 
is very much beyond this, as much as tis an 
higher Act of Reliance to truſt God with ones 
own Soul, and for ones Eternal Happineſs, than 
for a Poſterity to inherit a promiſed Land. 
SECONDLY, The greatelt Love, There is 
indeed no Love like the Love of a Martyr. This 
is that Love which is properly ſtronger than 
Death, and which is ſo perfect as to caſt out or 
overcome all Fear. This is a Degree of Love 
truly Sraphick, and which comes the neareſt of. 
any to the Love of Angels and Beatify'd Spirits. 
If there be any ſuch thing as Seraphick Love in 
the Wotld, this is it. Not only becauſe tis 
bright and flaming, noble and generous, but be- 
cauſe tis a Love that gets above all the Bodily 
Paſſions, ſilences all the Motions of the lower 
Life, and makes the Man act as it he were all 
Soul and Mind. More particularly, Martyrdom 
is the greateſt Love of Vertue, and the greateſt 
Love of God. | | 
 FixsrT, Martyrdom is the greateſt Love of 
Vertue, becauſe that is valued at an higher Rate 
than Life it ſelf, which the Martyr will rather 
loſe than ſin. Our Saviour makes it the greateſt 
Inſtance and Argument of Friendſhip, for a Man 
to lay down his Life for his Friend. And ſo 
doubtleſs it is. For tis then plain that the — 
| ects 
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ſets a greater Value upon his Friend, than he 
does upon Lite, And the like may be ſaid of 
the Martyr, that he ſets a higher. Value upon 
Vertue, than he does upon Lite, "which yet is 
ſo dear that (as one obſerves, who for our Safety 
too well underſtands the ſecret Springs and Ineli- 
nations of Human Nature) all that a man has will. 
he give for 5 * 2. 4. And yet this very Life 
for which a Man will give all things, is by the 
Martyr given as a Sacriſie to his Innocence. 
Sz: conDLyY, Martyrdom is the greateſt Love 
of God, becauſe the Martyr ſets ſo high a Price 
upon him, that he will chuſe rather to die than 
forfeit the Enjoyment of his Favour and Bleſled- 
neſs, and may truly ſay with the Pſalmiſt, Pſal. 
63. 4- Thy loving kindneſs is better than life. Tis 
an eaſie thing for a Man in a warm guſty fir of 
Devotion, when:the Evil day is far off, and no 
probable Danger of any Competition between 
his Religion and his Life, to ſay that he ſets a 
greater Value upon the loving Kindneſs of God 
than upon Life, Lou know who did ſo. Th 1 
ſhould die with thee, yet I will not deny thee, that is, 
(to reduce the Words to a more Logical Order) 
I would rather die than deny thee This is eaſi- 
ee but not ſo eaſily done, as the Event too 
ly thew'd. But he that ſays he values the 
loving Kindneſs of God more than Life; and dies 
rather than forfeit it, may be believed. For 
what greater Love can there be than this, 'or 
what higher Inſtance or Tryal of it? The great- 
eſt Love of God was to die for Man. God could 
not ſignalize his Love to Man by any higher In- 
ſtance than by dying for him, and the greateſt 
Love of Man is to die for God. cn 
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3 THikDL.y, The greateſt Courage. For there 
is alſo no Courage like the Courage of a Martyr. 
He fears no Evil but only Sin and Damnation, 
which are juſt and reaſonable Obje&s of Fear, 
and will undergo any other Evils to avoid thefe, 
which is the trueſt and the greateſt Courage. 
Fot where is thete any like it? I would not 
have the Man of Honour or Dueliſt, of all the 
Pretenders to Courage in the World, offer at a 
Competition here. For 'tis moſt certain that he 
abuſes the Notion of Courage as well that of 
Honour. His Courage is to dare to fin and be 
damm'd, that he may avoid the Reproach of 
Cowardize, that is, not to fear and avoid whac 
with all poſſible Concern he ſhould, and to fear 
and avoid what he ſhould not. And if chis be 
Courage, I muſt then confeſs that I do not know 
Wat is Cowardize. / 

Bur neither may che Military Man bea Com- 
petitor here. Tis I confeſs great and brave for 
-a Man in a juſt and laudable Cauſe, for the De- 
fence of his Prince and Country, to fall a Sacri- 
fice at the Head of an Army. And the Herald: 
Office ſuppoſes as much. But there are alſo ſome 
Allays that qualifie the Glory even of this Acti- 
on. For the Man is ſuppoſed to be ingaged with 

Multitudes and Numbers, which incourage as 
well as defend; and to fight in a Heat, when his 
Spirits are raiſed, and his Blood runs high, fo 
as ſcarce to be able to feel a Shot ox a Stab that 
mall be given him, and to want Opportunity of 
Retreat, and to be kept from reflect ing upon his 
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Danger by Noiſe, Tumult and Confuſion, and 
to have the Spur of Emulation, and · the Incentive 


of Anger, — of Hatred and W 
an 
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and which is more than all the reſt, the Hopes 
of a ſafe come off at laſt. Believe me, this goes 
a great way, and I queſtion whether among thoſe 
that venture themſelves in War, one of Ten 
Thouſand would do ſo, if he knew before-hand 
that he ſhould certainly die in the Field. Bur 
now to have a Man go alone and in cold Blood 
to the Stake, or to the Scaffold; When in every 
Pericd of his Advance tis ſtill in his Power by 
compliance to recede from his dreadful Undet- 
taking, and there calmly and deliberately ſubmit 
himſelf to certain Execution, and feel himſelf dis 
with all his Thoughts, Refle&ions and Paſſions 
about him ; this is Courage indeed; and ſuch aNo- 
ble Spectacle as might well deſerve to be a Theatre 
to Angels and Men, yea even to God himſelf. 
Tus are ſome of thoſe great things that 
illuſtrate the Excellency of Martyrdom; and ſhew 
it to be one of the higheſt Degrees of Vertue, 
and conſequently that it is intitled to an higher 
Degree of Glory: Which the Scripture alſo ex- 
preſly makes to be the Portion of Martyrs, who 
are ſaid; to indure tortures, and not to accept of de- 
" iverance, that they might obtain a better Reſurrection, 
Heb. 11. A Better Reſurre&ion, that is, a Re- 
ſurre&ion to a Better State of Happineſs, that 
being the only Meaſure whereby one Reſurre&ion 
may be ſaid to be Better than another. And 
ſays the Angel to St. John concerning thoſe who 
are cloathed with white Robes, and had Palms 
in their Hands, Rev. 7. 14. Theſe are they whith 
came out of great Tribulation, and have waſh d their 
Robes, and made them white in the Blood of the Lamb. 
Therefore are they before the Throne of God, as 
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him day and night in his Temple. And he that fitteth 
on the Throne ſhall dwell among them, 
As do ſince there is a bitightet Crown of 
Glory prepared for Martyrs, and thoſe that ſuffer 
Perſeeution for the ſake of Righteouſneſs, all that 
further remains is to commend fromthe Premiſes 
theſe two Practical Inferences. . . WS 
FRS r, That we entertain no hard Thoughts 
of the Juſtice or Goodneſs of God for ſuffering | 
ſo many ſevere Perſecutions in the Chriſtian 
Church, ſome whereof were violent, as under 
the Roman Emperors ; ſome Fraudulent by He- 
teticks, as Arim, Neſtorius, &c. And ſome of a 
mixt Nature, conſiſting both of Fraud and Vio- 
lence, when both Temporal and Spiritual Pow- 
er did combine together (as now in the Papal See) 
againſt the Lord and his Chriſt. I (ay we ſhould 
learn from hence not to cenſure the ways of God 
4 this, Rar * ee. face there is 
o plentitul a Reward laid up for thoſe 
* the Cauſe of Nate e 
Scope, That we do tortifie our ſelves 
with the Conſideration of this Beatitude, That if 
God ſhould ever honour us ſo far as to call us to 
the Trial of the Croſs, we may be ſo true to 
God, to Religion, and ro our own Souls, as to 
ſuffer couragiouſly and chankfully, ever looki 
up to that glorious Crown, that white Robe; an 
thoſe Triumphant Palms which diltinguiſh the No- 
ble Army of Martyrs, who cternally fing Hymns 
and Praiſe ta God for the ben of thoſe Croſ- 
ſes, which. now ſpring up into Crowns, and in 
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bearing of which they find ſo great Reward. 
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a Discouksk concerning the 
BEATLITUDES i general. 


AVING hitherto diſcourſed upon 
every Beatitude particularly by it ſelf, 
l chink it may not be improper for 
>; AY the further Accompliſhment of this 


Work, to conclude all with a -Dif- 
"courſe concerning the Beatitudes in general. 
"Where thete are Three Material W ER _ 
ma to demand Satisfaction. 


Tus Firſt is, Canem the W and 
Way of this Divine Sermon, Why our Lord 
5 to deliver his Laws and Precepts * the 
way of Bleſſing ? 
Tux Second i is, Concerning the Number of 
the Beatitudes. 

- T xx Third is, Concerning their Order and 
Method. 


For Satisfaction to the firſt Enquiry, I con- 
fader firſt, That Chriſt who came into the World 
upon an Errand of Love, the greateſt Love that 
"an infinitely good God could expreſs to a Crea- 
ture, and who no doubt had alſo a Soul well 
tuned, and a Body well temper'd, and both fer 
to the ſofteſt Key of Harmony and Sweetnels, 
was willing to deliver his Laws in the moſt in- 
* f dearing 
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dearing and charming Manner that could poſſibly 
be, that he might the better recommend both 
Himſelf and his Docũrin to the good Will of his Au- 
ditors, and reconcile them thro” the Love of the 
Former, to the Obedience of the Latter. Which 
is a very laudable Affectation of Popularity, firſt 
to engage Men's Affections to our Perſons, that 
we may the better win them over to the Accept- 
ance and Entertainment of our Do&rins. This 
indeed ought to be the Care and Endeavour of 
all Preachers; but there was this more parti- 
cular Reaſon! for it in our Lord, becauſe the 
Love of hi Perſon was not only an Indearmem of 
Obedience, but alſo a very conſiderable part 
and inſtance of it. He therefore inſtead of uſing 
an Inperative Style, by down-right commanding 
ſuch and ſuch things, choſe rather in a more 
gentle and condeſcending way to infinuate what 
was his Will, and our Duty, by pronouncing 
them Bleſſed that do ſo and ſo. + U 
Second: r; I conſider that our Lord Chriſt 
being to act the Counter- part to Moſes, and to re- 
lax the rigour of his Law, by being the Author 
of a milder Diſpenſation, thought fir to give 
an early and a ſolemn Specimen of his greatet 
Mildneſs, by varying the Style of his Legiſla- 
tion from that uſed by Moſes. And therefore 
Whereas Moſes deliver'd his Law after an Inpe- 
ratorial way, by ſaying, Thon ſbalt not do this, 
and Thon hak not do that: Our Good Lord 
choſt rather to expreſs his Law more tenderly 
and Humanly, by declaring the Bleſedneſs of 
thoſe that ſhould obſerve it. And the rather, 
becauſe Moſes had armed and immured his Law 
with Curſes and Maleilictions. Firlt in General, 
AN Tp Curſed 
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Curſed is every one that continues not in all things 
which are written in the Book of the Law to do them. 
Secondly, more particularly, by annexing a 
Curſe to particular Tranſgreſſions, as in that 
famous Commination in the 27th of Deuteronomy, 
to every Clauſe of which the People were to ſay 
Amen, And therefore to ſhew of what a dif- 
ferent Spirit the Chriſtian Inſtitution was from 
that of Moſes, our Lord choſe to adminiſter his 
Law in a form of Bleſſing, in Oppoſition to 
Moſes his Curſings ; thereby verifying thole fare- 
wel Words of St. Peter's Sermon to the. Jews, in 
a larger Senſe than he intended them, God hau- 
ing-raiſed up his Son Jeſus, ſeut him to bleſs you, in 
"_ away every oue of you from his Iniquities, 
3. 26» 

12 IRDLY, I conſider that our Saviour was 
to deliver a Law of Love, a Law that required 
Love both as the Matter and as the Princ.ple of 
Obedience. Love was both the thing to be d 
and the Motive of doing it. The Son of 
was to be the great Prophet of Love. "Twas 
reſerved for him, as being the Expreſs Image of 
him who is Love it felf, and therefore che only 
Maſtcr fic to teach it. This was rhe Fire which 
he came to kindle upon Earth, Luke 12. 49. the 
moſt ardent and aſtectionate Love towards God 
and towards Men. 
ance and Accomplifhment of his Law, and the 
diſtinguiſhing Badge of thoſe that proſeſs d 
Devotion to it. By this bal all. Men know that 
Je are my Diſciples, &c. But now 'cwould not 
have been agreeable for a Law of Love to begin 
its Recommendation from ſuch Arguments as 
ſhould work upon the more Serve pa 
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Man. Moſes indeed deliver d his Law with all 
the Circumſtances and Arguments of Fear, and 
the Nature of his Law required ſuch an Addreſs, 
but twas fir that a Law of Love ſhould 
come recommended to the World by Motives of 
FouxraLyY and Laſtly, It may be further 
conſidered that this ſolemn Inſtruction of our 
Lord upon the Mount conſiſted of Precepts ſo 
very ſublime and elevated, and withal ſo ſtrarge 
and unuſual, as having had no Credit, if Re- 
ception, in the World before, that twas but ne- 
ceſſary for the Prevention of Prejudice to ſet a 
Beatitude in the Front of every Duty, and to 
bribe the Paſſions of the Hearers with a forward 
Anticipation of Happineſs, leſt Men ſhould ſay 
of the Commands of Chriſt, as the Prophet brings 
them in ſaying of his Perſon, Iſa 53. 2. that there 
is no Form nor Comelineſs, uor Beauty in them that 
we ſhould defire them. 
Fon theſe and other like Reaſons that may 
be added, our Divine and gracious Law-giver 
was pleaſed to deliver his Laws rather by affert- 
ing the Ble/edueſs than the Obligation of them. 
Which while I conſider, I cannot but enter into 
a proſound Admiration of the ſtrange Goodneſs 
and Condeſcenſion of our Lord, that he ſhould 
ſo far lay aſide the Majeſty of a God and a Lau- 
giver, that he might the better act the part of a 
Friend and of a Kedeemer. And to ſet this Con- 
{ideration the more home upon our Minds, let 
us * Aids of Fancy draw the Curtains of 
this Intellectual Scene, and imagin to our ſelves 
that we {aw our Saviour ſeated upon the Moum 
of Bleſſing, with his Eyes devoutly ſet towards 


M 3 Heaven, 


as Io 
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Curſed is every one that continues not in all things 
which are written in the Book of the Law to do them. 
Secondly, more particularly, by annexing a 
Curſe to particular Tranſgreſſions, as in that 
famous Commination in the 27th, of Deuteronomy, 
to every Clauſe of which the People, were to ſay 
Amen, And therefore to ſhew of what a dif- 
ferent Spirit the Chriſtian Inſtitution was from 
that of Moſes, our Lord choſe to adminiſter his 
Law in a form of Bleſſing, in Oppoſition to 
Moſes his Curſfings ; thereby verifying thole fare- 
wel Words of St. Peter's Sermon to the. Jews, in 
a larger Senſe than he intended them, God bau- 
ing -raiſed up his Son Jeſus, ſeut him to bleſs you, in 
2 away every one of you from his Iniquities, 
3. 26» | 

| 11 IRDLY, I conſider that our Saviour was 
to deliver a Law of Love, a Law that required 
Love both as the Matter and as the Princ ple of 
Obedience. Love was both the thing to be dane, 
and the Motive of doing it. The Son of God 
was to be the great Prophet of Love. "Twas 
xeſerved for him, as being the Expreſs Image of 
him who is Love it felf, and therefore the only 
Maſtcr fic to teach it. This was the Fire which 
he came to kindle upon Earth, Luke 12. 49. the 
moſt ardent and aftetionate Love towards God 
and towards Men. This was to be the Sub- 
Nance and Accomplifhment of his Law, and the 
diſtinguiſhing Badge of. thoſe that proſeſs d 
Devotion to it. By this H, all. Men Luo thaz 
Je are my Diſciples, & c. But now cwould not 
have been agreeable for a Law of Love to begin 
its Recommendation from ſuch Arguments as 
ſhould work upon the more Servile W 
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Man. Moſes indeed deliver d his Law with all 
the Circumſtances and Arguments of Fear, and 
the Nature of his Law required ſuch an Addreſs, 
but 'twas fit that a Law of Love ſhould 
come recommended to the World by Motives of 
Four and Laſtly, It may be further 
| conſidered that this ſolemn Inſtruction of our 
Lord upon the Mount conſiſted of Precepts ſo 
very ſublime and elevated, and withal ſo ſtrange 
and unuſual, as having had no Credit, if Re- 
ception, in the World before, that twas but ne- 
ceſſary for the Prevention of Prejudice to ſet a 
Beatitude in the From of every Duty, and to 
bribe the Paſſions of the Hearers with a forward 
Anticipation of Happineſs, leſt Men ſhould ſay 
of the Commands of Chriſt, as the Prophet brings 
them in ſaying of his Perſon, Iſa 53. 2. that there 
is no Form nor Comelineſs, uor Beauty in them that 
we ſbould defire them. | 
Fos theſe and other like Reaſons that may 
be added, our Divine and gracious Law-giver 
was pleaſed to deliver his Laws rather by affert- 
ing the Bleſedueſs than the Obligation of them. 
Which while I conſider, I cannot but enter into 
a proſound Admiration of the ſtrange Goodneſs 
and Condeſcenſion of our Lord, that he ſhould 
ſo far lay aſide the Majeſty of a God and a Lau- 
giver, that he might the better act the part of a 
Friend and of a Kedeemer. And to ſet this Con- 
ſideration the more home upon our Minds, let 
828 Aids of Fancy draw the Curtains of 
this Intellectual Scene, and imagin to our ſelves 
that we {aw our Saviour ſeated upon the Moum 


of Bleſſing, with his Eyes devoutly ſet towards 
M 3 Heaven, 
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Heaven, and his Hands affectionateſy ſtreteh'd 
forth over the adoring and attentive Multitũde, 


and with Looks full of "Concern for the Good 
of Souls, gravely 'and” pathetically diſtilling 
down upon them the Dew of his Heavenly 
Doctrin, and tempering his Authority with the 
Style of Goodneſs, and Kindneſs, as well as his 
Diviaity with the Veil of Fleſh. Who can with 
ſufficient Wonder contem plate ſo pleaſing a Scene 
of Love and Sweetneſs! And who; that well 
contemplates it, can find in his Heart to tranſ- 
greſs a Law delivered with ſo much Condeſcen- 
don, or offend a Law-giver ſo infinitely, ſo a- 
mazingly good! ? 


Now concerning the Number of the Beati- 


tudes, why our Lord ſhould affign Eight and no 
more, i is not eaſie to offer what ſhall ſatisfie all 


could tell him that in the Myſtick Philofophy 8 
is the Number of Juſtice and Fulneſs, becaufe it 
is firſt of all divided into Numbers equally even, 
namely into 2 Fours, which Diviſion again is by 
the ſame Reaſon made into 2 times 2, that is, 
2 times 2 twice reckon'd. And by reaſon of 
this Equality of Diviſions it received the Name 
of Juſtice. But I do not believe our Saviour in- 
detended any Rofie-Crucian Myſtery 


” Mr. Heydon , Ez \ a » | . 
Roſie-Crucian in this Matter, tho" a certain 


Infalible Ations, Gentleman of that Order would 


fain infinuate that he did, rec- 


1478 
We koning this among other Obſer- 


ſervations upon the Number 8, that there were 
8 kinds of Bleſſed Men in the leſſer World, The 
Poor in Spirit, the Mourners, the Meek, they that 
hunger and thirſt after Righteouſneſs, &c. But I 


. = . 


Minds. Were I minded to amuſe my Reader, 
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think all that can here be warrantably and ſafely 
ſaid is, that our Saviour intendin 16 he ſigni- 
fy'd by his Aſcent into the Mount) a Diſcourſe 
of Perfection and Excellence, conſiſting of ſuch 
Divine Vertues as were moſt perfective of Hu- 
man Nature, and for the Practice of which he 
himſelf was moſt exemplary, was by his Deſign 
concern'd to inſtance only in the moſt ſelect and 
excellent Duties both to God and Man. Where- 
upon premiſing Humility as being a Duty com- 
] mon to both, and withal the Foundation of all 


the reſt, he found remaining Three extraordi- 
nary Duties relating to Man, Meekneſs, Merciſul- 
| nes and Peaceableneſe ; and Four to God, Mourn- 
ing for Sin, Hungring and Thirſting after Righteouf- 
neſs, Purity of Heart, and Suffering of Perſecution 
for Conſcience Sake. So that our Saviour ſeems 
| rather to have been directed by a natural Mea- 
ö ſure, and to take things as he found them, than 
to proceed by any Arbitrary Meaſure of his own. 
And this I think is the only Ground of his aſſign- 
ing Eight Beatitudes, and not that he had any 
Rade. to the Number it ſelf. 
Tux x laſtly, as to the Order of the Beatitudes, 
Dr. Hammond in his Practical Catechiſm, Pag. 114. 
remarks two Things. Firſt, That the Grace 4 
fir} named is a general Principal Grace, and the 778 
Foundation of the reſt, as he there ſhe ws in par- 2 
ticular, Secondly, That there is an interchange» 
able Mixture of theſe Graces, one towards God, 
and another towards Man, fo interweav'd, that 
the firſt reſpects God, the next Man, the next 
God again, till you come to the laſt which re- 
ſpects God again. To verifie which Remark, he 
begins his Computation not from Humility, which - 
r 
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is a generai Fundamental Grace, but from Miuru- 
ing, which is the hirſt particular one, and'reſpe- 
king God. $0 that the Firſt and the Laſt both 
reſpe& God, who is the true Alpha and Omega, the | 
Firſt and the Laſt, and thoſe between divide be- | 
tween our Neighbour and God. To teach us, | 
that to God belongs the Chief, the Firſt and the | 
Laſt of our Love, and that our Neighbour, js ro | 
be regarded after and in Subordination to God. | 
To this I further add, that there is alſo a gradual { 


and deſcending Connexion between all the Beati- ſl 
tudes, - the latter ſtill depending upon the for= N 
mer, as well as all the reſt upon the firſt, For | 
from Humility tis an eaſie deſcent to Mourning, 


When a Man takes a jult Survey of his own No- 
thingneſs and Unworthineſs by contemplating 
himſelf as a Creature and a Sinner, twill be ſo 
natural for him ro mourn and be ſorrowful, that | 
the Danger is of being overwhelm'd with too 
much Sorrow, Then from Mourning tis eaſie 
to advance to Meekneſs, it being one of the chief 
Properties of Sorrow to ſoften and melt down the 
Spirit, which when meckly diſpoſed, will alſo 
be in a fair Diſpoſition ro Hungring and Thirſt» 
ing after Righteouſneſs. The Wrath of Man works 
eth not the Righteouſneſs of God, lays the Apoſtle, 
that is, is no way a Fricnd to the promoting of 
Righteouſneſs ; whence on the contrary we may 
gather, that Meekneſs is a Friend to Righte- 
ouſneſs; As it muſt needs be, ſince a calm and 
ſedate Soul is mol: fir tor attending to the Beauty 
of Holineſs, and for admitting the Sirit of Holi- 
zeſs, which as the Jews ſay, will not reſt upon a | 
turbulent Mind. And when once the Soul is 
wrought up to a quick and lively relifh of _ 


[ 
;: 
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Good and Righteous, tis then an eaſie Step to 
Mercifulnels, it being a very Juſt and Righteous 
thing to ſhew Mercy. Which alſo leads a Man 
to Parity of Heart, as that without which even 


| Mercy it ſelf will not find Mercy. From whence 


the very next ſtep is to Pcaceableneſs, to which 
nothing more conduces than a pure Heart, free 
from thoſe Luſts and Senſual Affections which 
are the Seeds of Strife and Content ion. And + 
when a Man has attain'd to a peaceable Temper, 
then he is fit for the greateſt thing in the World, 
to be a Martyr, and will readily ſuffer Perſecution 
rather than occaſion any Diſturbance either in the 
Church or State, and with the generous Prophet 
be content to be thrown overboard to appeaſe 
the Tempeſt. So admirably well contriv'd and 
full of Order was our Saviour's Diſcourſe, as it 
became him who was the Wiſdom of God, as 
well as the Light of Men, and in whom were hid 
all the Treaſures of Wiſdom and Knowledge, Colo. 
2. 3. 

A 11 now that further remains, is that by a 
tri& Conformity to theſe excellent Meaſures of 
Chriſtian Perfection we endeavour to bring our 
ſelves within the Number of theſe Bleſſed Per- 
ſons,, whom our Saviour pronounces Happy here, 
and to whom he will ſay in a more Emphatical 
Accent, Come ye Blefſed, hercafter, 


THE END. 
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Crown over againſt the New Church ix 
. Lombard-Streer. | | 


| ſed, Corrected and Improved by the Author. 
Practical Diſcourſes in Four Volumes. 8 v0. 


Reaſon and Religion: or, The Grounds and Meaſures 
of Devotion, conſider'd, from the Nature of 
the Nature of Man. 


God and 


Reflections upon the Conduct of Human Life, with 

Reference to the Study of Learning and Knowledge. 
A Treatiſe concerning Chriſtian Prudence. | 
Treatiſes upon ſeveral Curious Subjects, formerly prin» 


ted ſingle, now collected into Two Volumes. 


The Theory and Regulation of Love. 


\ Lerrers Philoſophical and Moral ro Dr. Hewr Moore, with 
the Doctor's Anſwers. To which is added by way of 
Appendix, An Hypotheſis concerning the Root of Li- 


ct. | it 

a” Philoſophical Diſcourſe concerning the natural Im- 
mortality of the Soul. In Two Parts. | 
12 Lotto to Mr. Dodwell concerning the Immartality of 
the Soul. | | | 

A Practical Treatiſe concerning Humility. : 

- An Account of Reaſon and Faith, in Relation to the 
Myſteries of. Chriſtianity. | is 

Letters Philoſophical, Moral and Divine to the Reve- 


rend Mr. Jobn Norris, with his Anſwers. Or, 


Letters concerning the Love of God; between the Au- 
thor of the Propoſal to the Ladies and Mr. John Norris. 

An Eſſay towards the Theory of the Ideal or Intelligi- 
ble World. In Two Parts. | 

Two Treatiſes concerning the Divine Light. 

The Charge of Schiſm continu d. 


* Spiritual Counſel: Or, The Father's Advice to his 
Children. | | $i 


Collection of Miſcellanies, conſiſtin 8 of P a 1 
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Consokr REFLECTIONS 
| Upon a Book care 


An E 8. SAT. cmcernn 
H. uman Unde er e 


F # 


3 2 U obliged me ſo 1 by ac- 


quainting me with the Publicati- 
SY on of ſo rare a Curioſity as 
AD Mr. Locks Book, that ſhould I 

diſpute your Commands when 

S you defire m 7 of i it, 1 
ſhould hazard the Credit y Gratitude, , as 
much as by my ill diſcharging _ 1 am like to 
do that 41 my Judgment. This, Sir, already re- 
duces me to an even Poiſe. But to this the juſt 
Authority you have over me, and the Right your 
other Obligations give you to all the Serene I 
can do, being added, and thrown into the Scale, 
do quite weigh. it down, and leave no room for 
any Deliberation, whether I fhould, obey you or 


no. Without therefore any ly - 


Delay 1 hall abply 


the Particle (All) and the Compariſon here uſed) 


ne Ovightial x: thife Weis Fog a Man obſerves, &Cc: 


_ rheſt Origination. © For how can an Propoſition 


fl: by y refleRing upon wha 
I'think moſt liable to Exception, in The ſame Ot; 
Pe GL NE. . — 
InTRODUCTION, Pag. 1. Seck. 1 The Un- 
derſtanding like the Eye „ whiſ it makes 1 ee and 
"all ther "things takes nd notice of nt ſelf. 
What the Ingenious Author intends in this Peri- 
od, or how to make out any conſiſtent Senſe of 
it, I do not underſtand. For if his meaning be, 
That the Underſtanding, while it js intent upon 
other things; dannot at that time take notice df 
it ſelf; this comes to no more, than that when 
tis intent upon one thing it cannot attend to ano- 
ther, which is too eaſily and obviouſly true of 
all Finite Powers to be any great Diſcovery. - But | 
if his meaning be (as it rather ſeems; berable of 


y { 
e, in giving you iy my Heer 5 5 of Mr. 251 
ay, pick ſhall d 


that the Undetſtanding like the Eye, though it 

makes us ſee all other „things, yet it takes no no- 
ice of it ſelf, © then 'tis a Contradiction to his 
Hole following ork,” which upon this Suppoſi · 

tion muſt needs be very unacchuntall underta- 

ken. aer och 

In r. Pag. 2. Sec. 3 Fiſt . BOB ee, rd 


Hut hive by all: _— Laws of Method in the 
World, he ought*firſt to have Defin'd what hz 
means by Ideas, and to have acquainted us wi 
their Varure,' befote he proceeded to aceount for 


be form'd with any'Certaitity abc ah Tea; 

that it is or is not nate, that it does of does not 

komme in at the Senſes, before the meaning of 1 
wor 
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_ wotd Idea be ſtated, and the nature of the thing, 
at leaſt in general, be underſtood ? It the Nature 
„ of Ideas were but once made known, our Dis- 
putes would quickly be at an end concerning their 
Original, whether from the Senſes or not: But 
| till that be done, all further Diſcourſe about them 
; is but to talk in the Dark. This therefore ought 
to have been his firſt, and indeed main Buſineſs to 
have given us an account of the Nature of Ideas. 
And yet this is not only neglected in its proper 
Place, but wholly omitted and paſled over in 
deep Silence; which I cannot but remark, as a 
Fundamental Dete& in this Work. n 
Ix the Three following Chapters our Author 
ſets himſelf to prove that there are no Ianate Prin- 
ciples: But before I conſider whether there be os 
no, I premiſe this double Remark. Firſt, That 
1 a thing may be falſe in it ſelf, and yet not ſo be- 
cauſe, or in virtue of ſuch an Argument. Se- 
condly, That tho a thing be really falſe, yet it 
may not become ſuch a Man to deny the Exi- 
ence of it, who, by ſome other Principles of his 
may be obliged to hold the contrary. The firſt 
of theſe argues the Writer guilty of Juconſequence. 
The Second of Irconfiſtency, Upon both which 
accounts this otherwiſe very ingenious Writer 
ſeems in this part to be chargeable. Which from 
the Sequel I leave to be colleted. 
His Firſt Argument: againſt mate Principles is 
taken from the want of Univerſal Conſent. There 
are (ſays he, Pag. 5. Sect. 4.) no Principles to which 
all Mankind give an — em. But in the 
firſt place how can this Aurhor ſay ſo, ſince in 
ſeveral Places afterwards he reſolves that ready 
and prone Aſſent which is given to certain Pro” 
15 = poſitions - 


7 


ETC 


poſitions upon the firſt Propoſal, into the Self-evi- 


* dence of them ? There are then even according to 
3 him Slf-evident Propoſitions. And will he ſay 
= that Selt-evident Propoſitions are not univerſally 
aaſſented to > How then are they gelf evident? 


There muſt be therefore, according to him, ſome 
Principles to which all Mankind do give an uni- 
verſal Conſent. I do not ſay that this proves 
3 — Innate, but only that there are ſuch Propo- 
= | tions. | of 2 
| Wert, but how does he prove there are no 
| ſach ? Why, he inſtances in ſome of the moſt Ce- 
lebrated, and ſays, Pag. 5. Sect. 5. That A Chil- 
m | dren and Ideots have not the leaft apprehenfion or thought 
* | of them; and the want of that is enough to deſtroy uni- 
= | ver ſal Conſent. Now I always thought that Uni- 
verſality of Conſent had been ſufficiently ſecur d 
ö by the Conſent of all and the Diſſent of none 
5 that were capable of either. And what then have 
4 we to do with 1deots and Child en? Do any or all 
* of theſe diſſent or think otherwiſe ? No, that he 
will not ſay, becauſe they think not at all. having 
(as he ſays) not the leaſt Apprehen/ion or Thought of 
them. And how then does the want of their S. 
frage deſtroy univerſal Conſent, when all Perſons 
that think at all about ſuch Propoſitions, think 
after one and the ſame way ? | xt: 
Tu moſt therefore that this Author can mean 
by want of Univerſal Conſent, is that every in- 
dividual Perſon does not attualy Afſent. This 
perhaps may be granted him from the Inſtance of 
Ideots and Children. But then the Queſtion will 
be about the Conſequence of his Argument, whe- 
ther Actual Aſſent from every Individual be 
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J | neceſlary to the Suppoſition of Inate W . 
E | Or, 
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concerning Human Under flanding. 5 
- Or, in other Words, whether from there not be- 
i" any Propoſitions to which every individual 
an gives an actual Aſſent, it follows, that there 
ate no Innate Truths. The Author is of Opini- 
on that it does. For, ſays he, Pag. 5. Sect. 5. 
It ſeems to me near a Contradiction to ſay, that there 
are Truths imprinted on the Soul, which it perceives or 
underſtands nit. And again in the ſame place, To im- 
print any thing on the Mind without the Mind's perceiving 
it, ſeems to me hardly intelligible. And again, Pag. 12. 
Sect. 24. That a Truth ſhould be Innate, and yet not 
aſſented to, is to me as unintelligible as for a Man to 
know a Truth, and be ignorant of it at the ſame time. 
Here we have both the Conſequence of the Author, 
and the Ground upon which it ſtands. The Con- 
ſequence is this. If there be no Truths actually 
perceiv'd by all Minds, then there are none na- 
turally imprinted; The Proof of it is this. *Tis 
impoſſible that what is imprinted on the Mind, 
ſhould not be perceiv'd by the Mind. There- 
fore if there be no Truths actually perceiv'd by 
all Minds, there are none naturally imprinted. 
Now on the contrary to this I thus opppoſe. If 
there may be Impreſſions made on the Mind, 
whereof we are not conſcions, or which we do 
not perceive, then (by the Author's own Mea- 
ſure) the nor Perception of them is no Argument 
againſt ſuch Original Impreſſions. The Conſe- 
uence is unexceptionable, not only as clear in it 
If, but as being the very Reverſe of the Author's 
own Argument. And now that there may be 
ſuch Impreſſions whereof we are not Conſcious, 
is what the Author himſelf expreſly does own, 
and what by his Principles he ſtands oblig'd to 
OWN. | 
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6 Reflections upon an Eſſaß 
FIS r, tis what he does exprefly own. For, 
ſays he, Pag. 38. Sect. 6. Being ſurrounded with 
Bod es that perpetually and diverſly affect ms, variety 
of Ideas, whether care be taken about it or no, are im- 
printed on the Minds of Children. And yet they do 
not petceive them, as he had ſaid before. There- 
fore by his own Confeſſion there may be an Im- 
preſſion of Ideas where there is no Perception. 
The ſame he confeſſes again, Pag. 61. Sect. 4. 
How often may a Man obſerve in himſelf, that whilſt 
his Mind is intently imploy'd in the Contemplation of 
ſome Objects, and curiouſly ſurveying ſome Ideas that 
are there, it takes no Notice of Impreſſions, &c. And 
again, Sect. 5. I doubt not but Children by the Exer- 
ciſe of their Senſes about Objects that affeft them in the 
Womb, receive ſome few [deas before they are born, &c, 
And if before they are born, then certainly be ; 
fore they are conſcious of them. There may 
therefore be Impreſſion without Conſciouſneſs. 
Which he alſo plainly implies in his Account of 
Memory. Which he does not make to be a Re- 
covery of Ideas that were loft, but a Re-adverten- 
cy or Re-application of Mind to Ideas that are 
actually there, tho' not attended to. For, ſays 
he, Pag. 65. Sect. 2. The narrow Mind of Man not 
being capable of having many Ideas under View and 
* Confideration at once, it was neceſſary to have a Repo- 
fitory, to lay up thoſe Ideas, which at another time it 
| might have uſe of. And accordingly, Pag. 66. 
| Sea. 7. he calls them Ideas which are lodg d in the 
Memory. And Pag. 67. Sect. 8. he calls them 
Dormant Ideas. So that according to him, to re- 
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| | member 1s to retrieve, not the Ideas themſelves, 
(for they are ſuppos d to lie Dormant in the Mind) 

| bur only the Perception or Conſciouſneſs of _ 
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This he makes to be the Buſineſs of Memory, 
and therefore there may be an imprinting of Ideas 
without actual Perception, which may now, 
it ſeems, ſtand well enough together without any 
danger of a Contradiction. 

AND tothe Acknowledgment of this, his own 


| Principles will alſo oblige him. For ſince in con- 


formity to the Ariſtotelian Philoſophy, he makes 
all our Ideas to be deriv'd from our Senſes, or 
rather by our Senſes from ſenſible Objects, he 
mult needs ſuppoſe (confidering the variety of 
ſenſible Objects wherewith we are ſurrounded) 
that there are infinitely more Ideas impreſſed up- 
on our Minds than we can poſſibly attend to or 
perceive. Which may alſo be argu'd from the 
Finiteneſs ot our Faculties, as was hinted in the 
beginning. | | 

, WELL then, ſince there may be an Impreſſion 
of Ideas without any actual Perception of them, 
whether there be any Innate Ideas or no (which I 
ſhall not now diſpute) it does not therefore follow 
that there are none, becauſe they are not univer- 


ſally perceiv'd. Which utterly filexces that Argu- 


ment taken from the Non-Perception of them in 
Children. And fince our Author both does, and 


is by his Principles obliged to allow that there 
are many Ideas impreſs'd upon us when we have 


no actual Perception of them, it does not cer- 
tainly become him, tho' there were really no ſuch 
thing as Iunate Ideas, and tho' the Non-Percepti- 
on of them were an Argument againſt them, to 
bring this as an Argument againſt the Exiſtence 
of any ſuch, becauſe they are not univerſally per · 
ceivd. This is not to agree with himſelf, how 
ever he may agree with Louth. 
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O un ingenious Author further argues, againſt 
Innate Principles from the Latenefs of the Percepti- 
on of ſuch which are preſumed to be of that 
Number, in that they are not the firſt that poſ- 
ſeſs the Minds of Children. Can it be imagin'd 
(fays he, Pag. 13. Sect. 25.) that they perceive the 
Impreſſion from things without, and are at the ſame 
time ignorant of thoſe Characters which Nature it ſelf 
has taken care to ſtamp within? This I take to be a 
very uncertain way of "arguing, and of leſs Co- 
gency than the Former. For if Niulity of Per- 
ception will not conclude againſt Imate Principles, 
much leſs will the Lateneſs of Perception be able 
to do it. And beſides, there may be many Rea- 
fons drawn from the inward, and to us unknown 
Contexture of Minds, and from the manner of 
that Original Impreſſion (if any ſuch there be) 
which would alſo be to us equally unknown, be- 
fides the Order of External Circumſtances, that 
may be the Cauſe why theſę natural Characters 
may not be ſo ſoon read as ſome others. And 
therefore I do not ſee what ſufficient Ground the 
Author has for ſaying, Sect. 26. That if there be 
any Inmate Truths, they muſt neceſſarily be the firſt of 
any thought on. Why? Where is the Neceſſity ? 
The Reaſon given by the Author is becaiſe, If 
there are any Inmate Truths, they muſt be Innate 
Thoughts, Are then Truths and Thoughts the 
ſame ? Indeed Truth of the Subje& is the ſame 
with a Conformable Thought. But Truth of 
the Object is not the Thought it ſelf, but that 
which is thought upon. And why then muſt In- 
nate Truths be Innate Thoughts: N 
Bur our Author proceeds to another A 
ment wherein he places more Strength. , wy 
a | A 
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he, Pag. 13. Sect. 27. Theſe Characters were native 
and original Impreſſions, they would appear faireſt and 
cleareſt in thoſe Perſons in whom yet we find no footſteps 
of them, He means in Children, who, he ſays, 
have no Reſerves, no Arts of Concealment to hin- 
der them from ſhining out in their full Luſtre. 
But how does the Author know but that this Na+ 
tural Impreſſion may be ſo order'd that it ſhall 
not become legible till ſuch a certain Period of 
Time, and without ſuch and ſuch Laws and Con- 
ditions? We know very well that we do not 
come to the uſe of Thinking in general till ſuch a 
cercain Period of Time, and the Author himſelf 
confeſſes, Pag. 12. Sect. 25, That there is a Time 
when Children begin to think; and why then may 
there not be a Time ſet for the ariſing of ſuch 
and ſuch particular Thoughts? And how can he 
tell that Childhood is that Time ? Or if it be, 
why do not the Ideas impreſſed by ſenſible Ob- 
jects appear faireſt in Children for the ſame Rea- 
ſons ? If there be any Force in this Argument, 
the Author's own Hypotheſis is as much concern'd 
in it, as that which he would overthrow. . 

Cou we now to his Arguments againſt Innate 
Practical Principles, the firſt of which is from their 
not being univerſally aſſented to. Bur what does 
he here mean by their not being univerſally con- 
ſented to? That they are not actually aſſented to 
by every Individual whether capable or not? Or 
that they are not conſented to by all that judge 
any thing about them; if the former, that proves 
nothing, as we have ſhewn already; if the latter, 
then I deny the Propoſition, and affirm that there 


| are not only as Certain, but as Unconteſted Propoſi- 
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tions in Morality as in any other Science. Bur 
our Author demands, Pag. 15. Sect. 2. Where is 
that Practical Truth that is univerſally receiv'd ? | 
anſwer by referring him to the 274th Page of his 
own Book, where he ſays, Se&. 18. That this 
Propoſition, Hhere there is no Propriety there is no 
Injuſtice, is a Propoſit ion as certain as any De- 
monſtration in Euclid; I add, and as plain too. 
It needed nothing to aſſure the Truth of it but 
only the Explication of the Terms. And I fur- 
ther remark, that in the ſame Place he ſays, that 
Morality may be placed among the Sciences ca- 
pable of Demonſtration. Well then, if there 
may be Propoſitions demonſtrated in Morality, 
then thoſe Propoſ tions mult at laſt be reſolved in- 
to Principles evident and inconteſtable. Since other- 
wiſe there can be no Demonſtration. There are 
therefore inconteſtable Principles in Morality. 
And he confeſſes as much in expreſs Terms; 1 
doubt not, ſays he in the ſame Place, but from Prins 
ciples as inconteſtable as thoſe of the Mathematicks, by 
neceſſary Conſequences, the Meaſures of Right and 
Wrong might be made out to any one, &c. Here he 
expreſly owns inconteſtable Principles in Morali- 
ty, that is, inconteſtable Truths, that is, Truths 
that cannot be denied, and therefore muſt be aſ- 
ſented to. And how then can he with any tole- 
rable Self-Confiftency ſay that there are no Moral 
Principles univerſally conſented to? If none are 
univerſally conſented to, then all are 'by ſome 
conteſted. And yer he ſays there are in Morality 
inconteſtable Principles. How to adjuſt this I no 
more know, than he does to reconcile Morality 
and Mechaniſm, n 55 
® 
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His next Argument is, That there cannot any 
one Moral Rule be propos d whereof a Man may not 
juſtly. demand a Reaſon, Pag. 16. Se&. 4. Well 
what then? Therefore they are not mate. I 
do not ſee the Conſequence. Why may not the 
ſame Propoſition be Innate, and yet deducible 
from Reaſon too, as well as the ſame Propoſition 
be the Object of both Faith and Sience? Why 
may not Concluſions be Innate as well as Princi- 
ples? Why may not God be ſuppoſed for a fur- 
ther Security of our Vertue to implant even thoſe 
Practical Propofitions upon our Minds, which are 
alſo. capable of being demonſtrated from Princi- 
ples of Reaſon ? Whether he has ſo done or no I 
do not diſpute ; I only ſay that their Dependence 
on Reaſon is no Argument that he has not. 

HB argues again, Pag. 18. Sect. g. from Mens 
tranſgreſſing theſe Moral Rules with Confidence 
and Serenity, which he ſays they could not do, 
were they mate. I do not apprehend here the 
leaſt Appearance of a Conſequence. Why may 
not an Innate Law be tranſgreſs'd as well as a 
Written Law ? An Innate Law only dictates that 
ſuch a thing ought or ought not to be done, and 
ſo does a Written Law, He might therefore as 
well have concluded that there is no Written 
Law, becauſe it is Tranſgreſs'd, as that there is 
no Innate Law becauſe it is Tranſgreſs'd. 

Tu Author ſeems to have been ſenſible of 
the Weakneſs of this Argument, and therefore to 
ſtrengthen it, ſays he, Pag. 19. Sect. 12. 

breaking of a Rule ſay you is no Argument that it is 
unknown ; I grant it, but the generally allow'd Breach 
of it any where, is a Proof that it is not Innate. oy 
| 4 „ 


12 Reflections upon an Efſay _ 
I remark by the way that he gratits that the 
Breaking of a Law does not prove it not known, 


and why then ſhould it prove it not Inmate ? If a 
known Law may be tranſgreſſed, why may not 


an Innate Law, Innate being only another way of 


being known? But ſays he, The generally allou d 
Breach of it proves it not Innate. I do not fee the 
Neceſſity of this neither. The allow'd Breach 
of a Law is only a more aggravated Breach of it, 
and if the Breach of a Law does not prove it not 
to be Innate, why ſhould the allow'd Breach of 
it do ſo? And beſides, why may not an Innate 
Law be Alwedly broken as well. as a Written 
Law? . 75. | 

Bur ſays our Author, Pag. 21. Se&. 14, Did 


Alen fiid ſuch Innate Propoſitions ſtamp d on their 


Minds, they would be eafily able to diſtinguiſh them from 
other Truths, and there would be nothing more eafie than 
to know what and how many they were. Perhaps not 
ſo very eaſie. For I ſee no Abſurdity in Suppo- 
fing, and cis what I can very well conceive, that 
a Man may be ſenſible of a Truth impreſs'd, and 
yet not of the Impreſſion, and ſo may not know 
that it is impreſs'd, but think it came ſome other 
way, and conſequently may not be able to diſtin- 
guiſh it from ſome other that does ſo. The 
Truth of this may be ſeen in the Inſtance of Hu- 
ſpiration · Since there have been Prophets (Caia- 
phas for one, Joh. 11. 51.) who were not able 


. to diſtipguiſh Divine Inſpirations from their own 


roper genuin Thoughts : *Tis therefore no Con- 
equence to ſay that there are no Innate Princi- 
ples, becauſe we cannot diſtinguiſh them. 


Tus are the main Arguments, and to 


which all that is further offer'd may be reduc'd, 
| whereby 
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concerning Human Underſtanding. 13 
whereby this Author impugns the Doctrin of 
Innate Principles; and I think neither any nor 
all of them are ſufficient for the Cauſe wherein 
they are engaged. And I am ſo far from being 
ſurpriz'd at their Deficiency, chat I think it abſo- 
lately impoſſible for him, or any Man elſe upon 
his Principles, to prove that there are no Aunate 
Truths, For ſince with thoſe of the Peripatetic 
School he allows that Ideas are impreſs'd upon 
the Mind from ſenſible Obje&s, he cannot (as 
another might) object againſt the Poſſibility of 
ſuch Impreſſions. He cannot ſay they are ca- 
pable only of a Figurative and Metaphorical 
Senſe; ſince according to him the ſame is litte- 
rally and really done every Day, every Hour, 
every Minute. No, he muſt grant that tis poſ- 
fible there may be ſuch Impreſſions. All the 

neſtion then will be concerning the Timing of 
it, whether any of theſe Impreſſions be Original 
Characters or no! And why may they not be 
at firſt as well as afterwards? How can he or any 
Man elſe tell (upon his Principles) whether the 
Author of Nature has imprinted any ſuch or no? 
Or whether we brought any with us into the 
World or no ? However that be, I am ſatisfied 
"ris impoſſible for any Man that holds Mental 
Impreſſions, to prove the contrary ; eſpecially if 
with that he allows the Poſſibility of Pre- exiſteuce, 
which I believe no conſidering Man will ſay is 
impoſſible. 
Fo my part, I do as little believe there are 


any ſuch things as Innate Principles ſtrictly and 


properly ſo called, meaning by them certain O- 


riginal Characters written upon or interwoven 
With the Mind in the very firſt Moment of its 


Being 
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- Being and Conſtitution, 1 ſay I do as little be- 
lieve this as the Author himſelf. - Not for the 
Reaſons by him alledg'd, with the Cogency of 
which I am not ſatisfied; but becauſe I do not 
allow any ſuch thing as Mental Impreſſions, or 
Characters written upon the Mind, which if it 
pretend to any thing more than Figure and Me- 
taphor, I take to be mere Jargon, and unintelli- 
ible Cant. You know Sir, I account for the 
Mode of Human Underſtanding after a very diffe- 
rent way, namely, by the Preſentialneſs of the 
Divine a4y®&- or Ideal World to our Souls, where- 
in we ſee and perceive all things. For a fuller 
Account of which I refer you to my Reaſon and 
Religion, and to my Reflections lately publiſh'd, 
I cannot therefore by my Principles admit of any 
ſuch Innate Characters in a ſtrict and proper 
Senſe. Only J may, and am alſo inclined to ad- 
mit ſomething of near Analogy with it. Suppo- 
fing that God may and does exhibit ſome parti» 
cular Truths of the Ideal World more early, 
more clearly, and more conſtantly to the View 
of the Soul than others, that by theſe ſhe may 
be the better directed to the Good of the Rea» 
ſonable Life, as Animals by ſenſitive Inſtincts 
and Inclinations are to the Good of Senſe. 
This /is all that I conceive to be ſtrictly either 
| Poſſible or True in that grey-headed ' venerable 

Doctrin of Innate or Common Principles. 

Havins thus far conſidered our Author's 
Impugnation of Innate Principles, I come now 
| to examin the Original which he gives to Ideas. 
Theſe he derives, Book 2. Chap. 1. from this 
double Fountain, Senſation and Reflectian. E- 
| Ipecially from the former, telling us again and 
again, 
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again, that the Senſes Jet in Ideas and furniſh the 
yet empty Cabinet, Pag. 8. Sect. 15. That the Sen 
ſes convey into the Mind ſeveral diſtin Perceptions 
of things, Pag. 37. Set. 3. And that the Senſes do 
Furniſh the Soul with Ideas to think on, Pag. 44. 
Se&. 20. with many other ſuch Expreſſions. 
Trxzsx indeed are pretty Smiling Sentences, 
But before we go a ſtep further I would willing- 
ly know ot the Authot what kind of things theſe - 
Ideas are which are thus let in at the Gate of the 
Senſes. This indeed I expected an Account of 
in the Beginning of the Work; but fince the Au- 
thor has been pleaſed. co caſt a Shade upon this 
Part, I now demand, What are theſe Ideas? 
Why you ſhall know that preſently, YJ/harſoever 
 the' Mind perceives in it ſelf, or is the immediate Ob- 
elt of Perception, that I call Idea, ſays he, Pag. 55, 
&.8. Very good; ſo much my Lexicon would 
have told me. But this does not ſatisfie. I would 
know what kind of things he makes theſe Ideas 
to be as to their Eſſence or Nature. Are they in 
the firſt place Real Beings or not? Without 
doubt Real Beings, as having Real Properties, 
and really different one from another, and repre- 
ſenting things, really different. Well, if Real 
Beings, then I demand, are they Subſtances, or 
are they Modifications of Subſtances? He will 
not ſay they are Modifications. For beſides that 
a Modification of Subſtance cannot be a Repre- 
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; ſentative of a Subſtance, there being no manner 
4 of ' Likeneſs between a Subſtance and a Mode; 
. if an Idea be a Modification only it cannot ſubſiſt 
S by it ſelf, but muſt be the Modification of ſome 
; Snbſtance ar other, whereof alſo there may be 


an Idea; which Idea being (as is ſuppoſed) only 
ew a 
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2 Mode, muſt have another Subſtance, and ſo 
on without end. As for Example, If my Idea 
of Figure be only a Mode, then it muſt have a 
Subſtance wherein to exiſt as well as Figure it 
ſelf, which cannot exiſt alone; and ſince. of that 
Subſtance whatever it be, there may be alſo an 
Idea, which is ſuppoſed to be a Modification, 
this Idea muſt alſo have another Subſtance, and 
fo on to Infinity. He will not therefore, I ſup- 
poſe, ſay that our Ideas are Modifications. 

H muſt then ſay that they are Subſtances: 
Are they then Material Subſtances or Immate- 
rial? If he ſays they are Material Subſtances or 
Corporcal Emanations from ſenſible Objects, I 
would deſire him to weigh with himſelf, and try 

N 0 if he can anſwer, what is alledg d 
De inariend. by M. Malebraneh againſt the Poſß- 

erit. Lib. 3. * a . 
Part 2. C. 2. bility of ſuch Emanations. Parti 
| cularly, let him tell me how this can 
conſiſt with the Inpenetrability of Bodies, which 
muſt needs hinder theſe Corporeal Effluvias from 
poſſeſſing the ſame Wi or Point, which yet muſt 
be ſuppoſed, if theſe be the Repreſenters of Ob- 
jects, ſince there is no aſſignable Point where 
the ſame, and where multitudes of Objects may 
not be ſeen. This one Difficulty is enough to 
make this way impaſſable. But let him further 
tell me how any Body can eradiate ſuch an in- 
conceivable Number of theſe EfMuvias ſo as to 
fill every Point of ſuch vaſt Spaces, without the 
leaſt ſenſible Diminution. Well, but ſuppoſe 
they could, let him tell me how theſe Corporeal 
Effluvias, ſometimes of vaſt Extent and Magni- 
rude, can enter the Eye; Or if they could, how 
they can do it in ſuch Troops and ne 
With- 
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without juſtling, refringing, and inverting one 
another. Or it this might be avoided, where 
ſhall we find room to receive ſuch a numerous 
Company of Corporeal Images? And upon what 
part will you have them impreſſed? Upon the 
Soul ? Or upon the Brain? But who can under- 
ſtand either of theſe? How can an indiviſible 
Subſtance, as the Soul is, receive any Stamp or 
Impreſſion? And how can ſuch a fluid Subſtance 
as the Brain is, retain any ? The leaſt jog of a 
Man's Head mult needs obliterate ſuch flight and 
Aerial Traces, as the Wind does the Figures 
that are written upon the Sand; Not to ſay that 
theſe Impreſſions coming on ſo thick one upon 
another muſt needs work out themſelves almoſt 
as ſoon as they are in, and in a ſhort rime con- 
ſame the very Brain too. But ſuppoſe we could 
get over all this, the greateſt Difficulty is yet be- 
hind ; How will ſuch Corporeal EMuvias. be 
able to reprefent immaterial and intellectual Ob- 
jects? They will at the moſt be able but to re- 
preſent Material Objects, and not all of: them 
neither, but only thoſe whoſe Emanations they 
are. And what ſhall we do with Ideas that will 
not do their Office, that cannot repreſent a 
quarter of the things which we are concern d 
to underſtand ? 

THrzssz and a thouſand more Abſurdities 
muſt he wade through, that will aſſert our Ideas 
to be Corporeal Effluvias derived from external 
Objects. It remains chen that they mult be In- 
material Subſtances. And ſo without all queſtion 
they are. A of them as to their Eſence, and 
moſt of them as to their Repreſentation. But how 
hall Bodies ſend forth ſuch Immaterial Species ? 
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*They can emit nothing but what is Corporeal, 
like themſelves, How then ſhall they com- 
mence Immarterial ? Body can no more emit Spi- 
rit, than it can create it. And what is there af- 
ter Emiſſion that ſhall be the Principle of Tranſ- 
formation? Some I know talk of ſtrange Feats. 
done by the Dextery of Intellectus Agens and Pa- 
tiens, which they ſay refine and ſpiritualize theſe 


—-- "we 


- Marerial Phantaſms; but I ſuppoſe our Author 


is of too Philoſophical a Faith to admit of ſuch 
2 Romantick Tranſubſtantiation. 

Tu ſhort of this Argument is, if our Ideas 
are derived from ſenſible Objects, then they are 
Material Beings, becauſe Matter can ſend forth 
nothing but Marter. But they are not Material 
Beings, for the Reaſons alledg'd above. There- 
fore they are not derived from Senſible Objects. 
Which I think has the force of Demonſtration. 
And to this purpoſe it may be further conſider d 
(what I hinted before) that as our Ideas are all 
of them Immaterial as to their Eſſence and Sub- 
ſtance, ſo many, perhaps moſt of them, are alſo 
Immaterial as to their Repreſentation, that is, 
they repreſent after an Immaterial Manner, as 
Meditat. 6 the Ideas of Truth, Vertue, and the 


36. 7 like ; which Carte ma kes to be 


the Difference between Imagination 
and Pure Intelleftion, and whereof he gives an 
Inftance in the Example of a Chiliag'n, whole 
Angles we cannot repreſent in a diſtinct View, 
but may clearly anderſtand it. But now how 


can that which repreſents after an Immaterial 


Manner, come from Senſible Objects? Again, 
we have Ideas of things that are not to be found 


in the Material and Senſible World, as of a Right 


Line, 


becauſe their Ideas come in by the Senſes, then 
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Line, or an exact Circle, which our Author 


himſelf confeſſes, Pag. 283. Sect. 6. not to be 
really extant in Nature. And what does he think 


of the Idea of God? Will he ſay that char is allo 


derived from ſenſible Objects? Ves: For, ſays 
he, Pag. 147. Sect. 33. ue examin the Idea we 
have of the Incomprehenfible Supreme Being, we b 
find that we came by it the ſame way, that is, by Sen- 
ſation. But in the firſt Place, how does this 
agree with what he ſays, Pag. 341.. Sect. 2. 
That we have the knowledge of the exiſtence of all 
things without us (except only of God) by our Senſes ? 
So then it ſeems we do not know the Exiſtence 
of God by our Senſes. No? then neither have 
we the Idea of him by our Senſes. For if we 
had, why ſhould we not know his Exiſtence by 
Senſation as well as the Exiſtence of other things, 
which, as he ſays, we know only by Senſarion ? 
For, ſays he, Pag. 311. Sect. 2. ſpeaking of the 
Knowledge of Exiſtence, Ve have the knowledge 
of our own exiſtence by Tutuition, of the exiſtence of 
God by Demonſtration, and of other things by Set- 
ſation. Then it ſeems we do not know the Ex- 
iſtence of God by Senfation, but that of other 
things we do. But why are other things known 
by Senſation, but only becauſe their Ideas come 
in at our Senſes? For I ſuppoſe he will not ſay 
that the things themſelves come in at our Senſes ; 
for then what need is there of Ideas at all? And 
if other things are therefore known by Senſation, 


why is not God alſo known by Senſation, foraſ- 
much as his Idea according to him, comes alſo 
the ſame way? And yet he will not allow that 
God's Exiſtence is known by Senfation . — 
indee 


* 
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indeed is very true, but then he ſhould not have 
ſaid that the Idea of God comes in by the Senſes. 

Bur. what a ſtrange Adventure is it in Philo- 
ſophy to make the Idea of God to come in by 
our Senſes, and to be derived from Senſible Ob- 
jects! For beſides the Difficulties and Abſurdi- 
ties already touch't upon, what is there in the 
Material World that can reſemble God? Nay, 
what 1s there in the whole Creation that can re- 
preſent him to our Thoughts? God himſelt can- 
not make an Idea of himſelf: For ſuch an Idea, 
whatever it be. muſt be a Creature; and can a 
Creature repreſent God! Nothing certainly but 
God himſelt can do that. He muſt be his own 
Idea, or he can have none. There is but one 
poſſible Idea of God, and that is his Sn, the 
Divine a&y/@, or Ideal World, the brightmeſs of 
his Glory, and the expreſs Image or Charafter of 
his Perſon. *Tis he that is the Idea of God, and 
of the whole Creation, that both is, and repreſents 
all things: And ſince the way of Knowledge by 
our Senſes turns to ſo poor an Account, I would 
deſire our moſt ingenious Author to conſider, 
whether i: be not abundantly more rational and 
intelligible (not to ſay pious) to ſuppoſe that we 
ſee all things in God, or the Divine Ideas, that 
is, in the partial Repreſentations of the Divine 
Omniformity. For our Author himſelf con- 
feſſes, Pag. 315. Sect. 10. that Whatſcever is firſt 
of all things, muſt neceſſarily contain in it, and actu- 
ally have, at leaſt all the Perfeftions that can ever af 
ter exiſt. Nor can it ever give to another any Per- 
fection that it has not, either actual in it ſelf, or at 
leaſt in an higher degree. God then, even accor- 
ding to himy is all Beings ; or, has the whole 
| e Plenitude 


— 
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Plenitude of Being. And I wonder that this 
Principle had not led this Sagacious Perſon fur- 
ther. I know. whither ic would have carried 
him, if he had follow d the Clue of it. For why 
ſhould we fſeck any further, and puzzle our 
ſelves with unintelligible Suppoſitions? What 
elſe need, and what elſe can be the immediate Ob- 
ject of our Underſtanding but the Divine Ideas, 
the! Qmniform Eſſence of God? Tyis will open to 
us a plain intelligible Account of Human Under- 
Randing, yea of Angelical and. Divine too. Here 
I can tell what an Idea is, viz, the Omniform E- 
ſence of God partially repreſented or exhibite 
and how it comes) to be united to my Mind. 
But as for all othet ways, I look upon them to be 
deſperate. But theſe things ate already by me 
purpoſely diſcours d of elſe where, —_ _ 11. 
and are alſo further to be deduc d. — ory 14. 
in my Theory of the Ideal World. 7 - rl 
HA vA thus far reflected upon the two 
Principal Pans of this Work congerning Ianate 
Principles, and the Origin of Idede, in A continu- 
ed way of Diſcourſe, all that further remains 
is noy to conſider only ſome few ſingle Paſſaggs 
as they ſtand, by themlelves. , .. 
PA. 16, Set. 3. Practical Principles muſt pro- 
duce Conformity: of Action, or elſe they are in vain 
diſtinguiſh'd from Fpeculative Maxims. Tis e- 


nough. to. diſtinguiſh them from Speculative Ma- 


xims, if they are in order to Action, that is, if 


they are concerning ſuch things as may and ouglit 


to be done by us, tho in the Event they do not 


produce any ſuch Conformity. Otherwiſe a Law 
would not not be a 8 till 'tis obey d. 


PAO. 
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PA d. 57. Sect. 15. There is nothing like our 
Iadtas exiſting in the Bodies themſehves. They are in 
the Bodies only a Power to produce thoſe Senſations 
in us. The firſt Part T acknowledge to be true: 
For certainly Heat in the Fire is no way reſem- 
bling what I call Heat in my ſelf, meaning by 
it either ſuch a grateful or ungrateful Senſation 
as I feel, when I approach the Fire more or leſs. 
But the latter Clauſe I cannot approve, thinkin 
it impoſſible that any Body ſhould directly — 
properly produce any Senſation in my Soul. Tis 
God certainly that is the Author of all my Sen- 
fations, as well as of my Ideas. Bodies can only 
be Conditions or Occaſtonal Cauſes of them. 
Pas. 158. Se&. 10. Speaking of the Law of 
Vertue and Vice, ſays he, If we examin it right, 
ue ſball find that the meaſure of what is every where 
cal d and eſteem d Vertue and Vice, is the A 
tion or Diſlike, Praiſe or Diſpraiſe, which by a ſecret 
and tacit Conſent eftabliſhes it ſelf in the ſeveral 
Societies of Men, &c. Praiſe or Diſpraiſe may 
be a probable Sign, or ſecondary Meaſure, but 
it can never be the Primary Meaſure or Law of 
Vertue and Vice; whoſe difference muſt be 
founded upon more certain and immutable 
grounds of Diſtin&ion than the Praiſe or Diſ- 
praiſe of Men. For Praiſe or Diſpraiſe does not 
make, but ſuppoſe the difference of Vertue and 
Vice as already ſettled, and antecedent to it. 
A thing is nor good becauſe tis praiſed, but 
is therefore praiſed becauſe tis good. And 
| how comes this Praiſe or Diſpraiſe to be efta- 
bliſh'd by ſuch a ſecret and tacit conſent, if there be 
not ſome other more certain Meaſure of 3 
an 
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apd Feil, according to which our Praiſe or Dif- 


grace th 
guages th 


fenfile Ideas 


I have read of a Man (I think the Relation is 
in Dr. Cidworth's Iocelleual Slick 

of our Author's Ming, that there was no Wotd 
but hat ultimately ſlood for ſomething material 


by lighting upon the firſt Word of Tuly's Offices 


+4 


which is Quanquam. 

PA. — $a. 19. The Dottrin of the Immu- 
table of Eſſences groves them only to be 4ſt abt 
Ideas, and is founded on the Relation that is H- 
liſh'd berween them and certain Sounds as figus of 


them. True indeed with reſpe& to us, who be- 
cauſe we do not know all the Eſſences of things, 
mult be ſuppoſed to make that only the Eſſence 
which we intend to ſignifie by calling it by ſuch 
a Name. But I hope notwithſtanding this, the 


Author wall allow that there are allo in reality 


Immutable Eſlences of things, independent on 
our Conceptions, as may appear in Mathematical 


Figures. Where the Nominal, Eſſence and the 
Real Eſſence are all one. 


O 2 PAC. 
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| a < | — 
| Pac. 205. Set. 9. He tells us that Eſſences are 
[! only Articles of the Underſtanding.” Tig true, thoſe 
| Collections of ſimple Ideas which we'bind up 
| together under one Name, which he elſewhere 
= calls Nominal Eſſences, ate only Creatures of the 
- Underſtanding ; but as T ſaid before, there are 
| 

| 

| 


alſo determinate Eſſences in the things them- 
| ſelves, tho' for the moſt to us unknown,” which 
[| have a fix'd and immutable Nature without any 
| dependence on any Underſtanding, but the Di- 
vine. *Tis true indeed, we are fain to ſort and 
frank things by their Nominal Eflences, becauſe 
the Real: Ones are molt times unknown; but that 
I] is no Argument againſt the Being of Real Eſſen- 
it [ ces. And this is by the Author himſelf con- 
| i feſs d, Pag. 234. Sed. 11. where he fays that 
in our Ideas of Subſtances we have not the Liberty as 
in mix d Modes, to frame what Combinations we think 
fit to rant things by, but muſt follow Nature, and 
uit our Complex Ideas to real Exiſtences. So that 
here we have Patterns to follow, and I defire no 


| 
| 
| 
1 | more. 


PA G. 242. Sect. 6. Mere the Sign ffrat ion of 
Body and Extenſion preciſely the fame, it would be as 
proper and intelli gible to ſay the Body of an Extenſion, 
as the Extenſion of a Body. Here he ſuppoſes ir 
would be proper, to ſay the Extenfion of a 
| \ Body upon that Suppoſition, whereas indeed 
11 were they pteciſely the ſame ; neſther of them 


1 would be proper. wum 

| thi P AG. 244. Set. 14. The Platonifts have their 
1 Soul of the World, the Epicureans their Endeavour 
towards Motion, &c. Theſe the Author reckons 
. among unintelligible Forms of Speech, and ſup- 


ll pioſes 


—— 


— 
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poſes them to be no better than Gibberiſh. As to 
the Soul of the World 'tis a Subject of too great 
a Latitude to be diſcqurs'd of at preſent, But as 
to the Epicureans Endeawur towards Motion, 
that there is ſuch a thing, he may be ſufficiently 
convinc'd by looking upon a pair of Scales, where 
tho'. the leiſer Weight does not actually weigh 
down, yet that it prefles and endeavours towards 
it is molt certain, ſince otherwiſe as much Weight 
would be required to weigh it down as if it were 
quite empty. But this we do not find ; whence 
it muſt of Necefliry be conclued that the former 
Weight tho” it did not paſs into actual Motion, 
yet it did ſomething toward it, that is, it Eudea- 
vourel. The ſame might alſo be illuſtrated from 
the Actions of the Will, ſome of which are per- 


fect and compleat Determinations, others only 


Velleities or Endeavours. But if the Author would 
be further ſatisfied in this Matter; I deſire him 
to read rhe 19th and 29th Chapters of Dr. Gl:ſon, 
de Natura Sulſtantiæ Energetica, where he will 
find this Argument very curiouſly handled. 

PA d. 274. Sect. 19. The Ideas of Quantity may 
be ſet down by ſenfible Marks, Diagrams, &c. But 
this canot be done in Moral Ideas, ue have no ſenfible 
Marks that reſemble them. Very true, which is a 
plain Argument that ſuch Ideas are not from our 
Senſes. 

PA. 289. Sect . 2. Truth ſeems to me to figni- 
fie nothing but the joyning or ſeparating of Signs, as 
the things fignified do Agree or Diſagree one with 
another. This indeed is Truth of the Mind or 
of the Subject, but not Truth of the Thing or of 
the Object, which conſiſts not in the Mind's joyn- 


Q 3 ing 
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ing or ſeparating either Signs or Ideas, but in 
the Eſlential Habitudes that are between the 
Ideas themſelves. And that theſe are ſuch, our 
Author himſelf implies, by ſaying, as the things 
ſignified do Agree or Diſagree with one another. Here 
then is Agreement and Diſagreement antecedent- 
ly to any joyning or ſeparating. And I vers 
much wonder that our Author profeſſing in thi 
Title of the Chapter to diſcourſe of Truth in 
general, and particularly of that Truth toò 
which has been 2 of ſo many Ages, 
ſhould yet -confine- his Diſcourſe to Truth of 
Words and Truth of Thoughts, without the leaſt 
mention of Obje&ive Truth. ' Which indeed is 
the Principal kind of Truth. © 
PA. 300. Sect. 5. I think it is a ſelf-evident 
Propoſition, that wo Bodies cannit be in the ſame 
Place. If the Propoſition be Self- evident how 
comes he only to Think tis ſo? If it were only 
Evident he muſt do no more than ſto. ' 
' PaG. 323. Sect. 14. Eternal Truths are not fo 
from being written in the Minds of Men, Or that 
they were before the World : But whereſoever we can 
Suppoſe ſuch a Creature as Man is, inabled with fuch 
Faculties, we muſt conclude he muſt needs when he 
applies his Thoughts to the confideration of his Ideas, 
know the Truth of certain Propofitions, 8c. This 
is a true Ariſtotelian Account of Eternal Truths. 
But I demand, Are theſe Eternal Truths in be- 
ing before the Exiſtence of Man or no? If not, 
how comes he to underſtand them when he does 
exiſt? What, does he make that to be true, 
which before was not ſo? But if they were in 
being before the Exiſtence of Man, chen their 
© op. ta rs, +2  Fremity 
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Eternity does not conſiſt in their being under- 
ſtood by Man. whemever he ſhall exiſt, but in 
their own fix d and immutable Relations, where- 
by they have an antecedent Aptneſs ſo to be un- 
derſtood. Which the Author himſelf ſeems to 
imply by ſaying, He muſt needs ſo underſtand them. 
Why muſt needs? Bur only be-  - ane 
cauſe chey are neceſſarily fo and gezeigte 
no otherwiſe intelligible. But of 
this I have diſcourſed elſewhere. | 
PA d. 344. Sea. 8. He takes notice of one 
manifeſt Miſtake in the Rules of Syllogiſm, viz. 
That No Hllagiſtical Reaſoning can be right and 
concluſive, but what has at leaſt one general Propo- 


fition in it. This our Author thinks to be a 


Miſtake, and a manifeſt Miſtake. But perhaps 
if we rightly underſtand that Rule of Syllogiſm, 
there is no Miſtake at all in it. All the Ground 
of the Diſpute is from the Doubtfulneſs of what 
is meant by a general or univerſal Propoſition. 
A Propoſition may be ſaid to be univerſal either 
when a Note of Univerſality (as All) is prefix- 
ed before the Subject. Or when tho” that Note 
be not prefix'd, yet the Predicate is ſaid of the 
whole Subject according to the full Latitude 
of its Predication, ſo as to leave nothing of the 
Subject out, whereof the Predicate is not ſaid. 
According to the former Senſe of Univerſality 
it is not neceſſary that in every concluding Syl- 
logiſm one Propoſition be univerſal. But ac- 
cording to the latter Senſe ef Univerſality (which 
indeed is the moſt proper Senſe of it) it is cet- 
tainly neceſſary, And I dare challenge any Man 
to ſhew me one Inſtance of a concluding * 
2% | O4 m 
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giſm that has not one Propoſition univetſal in 
For even a ſingular Pro 
ſition is thus univerſal, ſince being indiviſible, it 
can have nothing ſaid of it, but what is ſaid of 
it wholly and univerſally, bu, as Ariſtotle ex- 
preſſes it. The Author may ſee a further Ac- 
count of this in Dr. Wallis his Theſis de Propofi- 
tione fingulari, at the latter end of his Inſtiturio 
Logicæ. | 
THrxsx, Sir, are the moſt evfiderable Paſ- 
ſages that at once reading I thought liable to 
Reflect on in this Work, which, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe few Erratas, I think to be a very ex- 
traordinary performance, ard worthy of the 
moſt publick Honour and Reſpect. And tho“ 
L do not approve of every particular thing in 
this Book, yet I muſt ſay that the Author is 
juſt ſuch a kind of Writer asT like, one that has 
thought much, and well, and who freely writes 
what he chinks. 1 hate your Common-place Men 
of all the Writers in the World, who tho” they 
happen ſometimes to ſay things that are in them- 
ſclves not only true, but conſiderable, - yer they 
never write in any Train or Order of Think- 
ing, which is one of the greateſt Beauties of 
Compoſition. | 7 
Bur this Gentleman is a Writer of a very 
different Genius and Complexion of Soul, and 


whoſe Character I cannot eaſily give, but muſt 
leave it either to the Deſcription of- ſome finer 
Pen, or to the ſilent Admiration of Poſterity. 


Only one Feature of his Difpoſition I am con- 


cern'd to point out, which is, that he ſeems to 
be a Perſon of ſo Se Ingenuity and Candor, 


and 


2 
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cogent. 
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thence great and fair Inducements to believe that 


he will not be offended with that Freedom 1 
have uſed in theſe Reflections, which were not 


intended for the leſſening his Fame, but ſole- 
ly for the promoting of Truth and right Thinks 
ing. 

"An D this will juſtifie that part of the Refle- 
ctions, where agreeing with the Author in the 
Propoſition intended to be proved, I lay open 
the Inſufficiency of his Proofs, For to (ay that a 
thing is falſe for ſuch Reaſons, when tis not falſe 
for ſuch Reaſons, though it be abſolutely falſe, 
is as great an Injury to Truth, as to. ſay a thing 
is falſe when 'tis not\falſe. A falſe Inference is 
as much an Untruth, as a falſe Concluſion ; and 
accordingly he that might reflect upon the Con- 
cluſion it falſe, may with as much reaſon reflect 
upon a wrong way of inferring it, though the 
Concluſion it ſelf be true. Which I mention 
with reſpect to the former Part about Innate Prin- 


ciples, where though I agree with the Author in 
the thing 


ArrER all, notwithſtanding my diſſenting 
from this Author in ſo many things, I am per- 
haps as great an Admirer of him as any of his 
molt {worn Followers, and would not part with 
his Book for half a Vatican. But every Writer 
has his Alloy, and I exempt not any Writings of 
my own from the like Defe&s : Of which per- 
haps, Sir, I have been convincing you all this 
while. But that ſhall not trouble me, if at the 


ſame 


and of a Spirit ſo truly Philoſophical, that I have 


denicd, yet I think his Reaſons are not . 
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ſame time I may be able to convince you of my 

Readineſs to ſerve you at any rate, as it highly 


becomes, 
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A Brief Confideration of the 
REMARKS made upon the 
foregoing REFLkCTIONSA 
the Gentlemen of the ArHRE-· 
NIAN SOCIETY, in the Sup- 
— to the Third Volume, 


C. 


HE Gentlemen of this new Societ 
5 20 undertake two things, to Report, _ 
7 to Judge of the Contents of the moſt 
e conſiderable Books that are Printed 
in Exgland; which I acknowledge to 
be a very uſeful and laudable Undertaking, if 
performed Skilfully and Faithfully, with Judg- 

nent and Integrity. But whether they have 

hus/acquitted themſelves in reference to the fore- 
oing Reflections, the Liberty they have taken 
Fach the Author, will I think warrant him to ex- 

—_— 

SyrpLEeMeNT, Pag. 2. Paragraph 1. IL ui 
be fifficient to obſerve that Mr. Norris is a Carteſian, 
and a it ſeems, f thoſe of the Carteſians that are of 
| Father Malebranche's Opinion. This occaſions that 
being full of theſe Thoughts, he ſeems not always to have 
wel tomprehended his meaning whom he Criticiſes upon. 
Why the being a Carteſian, and according to the 
Way of M. Malebranche, ſhould make me leſs apt 
to 
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to comprehend Mr. Lock's Book, I cannot divine. 
Were che thing it ſelf never ſo true, yet I think 
the Reaſon here given of it, is as odd as may be. 
But *twill be time enough, to ſeek out for the 
Reaſon of my miſunderſtanding Mr. Lock's Book, 
when it is better provd than at preſent, that I 
have done ſo. But as to that, if Mr. Lock him- 
ſelf had told me. ſo, his bare Authority without 
any Reaſon would have obliged me to ſuſpect my 
Apprehenſion, and. to think once again; it being 


a Deference owing to every Author to ſuppoſe 


that he beſt underſtands his own Meaning. But 
from you, Gentlemen, who ſtand upon the ſame 
Level with me, I expe& Reaſon, and to be ſhewn 
where and hiw I have miſtaken him. For the pre- 
ſent I am rather apt to think that I have compre- 
hended Mr. Lock's Senſe well enough, but that 
you underſtand neither Me, nor Mr. Lock. 

PARA OR. 2. He upbraideth Mr. Lock of attemp- 
ting to treat of Ideas, without defining what he under- 
flood by this Word. Here is a falſe Report. 1 did 
not cenſure Mr. Lock tor undertaking to diſcourſe 
of Ideas, without premiſing a Definition, of the 
Name or Word, (for that I grant he has done) 
but for offering to account for their Origination, 
without giving a Definition, or any Account of 
the thing. My Words are, But ſure by all the Laws 
of Method in the World, he ought fi;ſt to have Defined 
what he meant by Ideas, aud to have acquainted us 
with their Nature, before he proceeded to account for 
their Origination. And again, This therefore ought 
to have been his firſt and indeed main Buſineſs, to have 
given 24 an account of the Nature of Ideas : And yet 
this is not only neglected in its proper Place, but wholly 
omitted and paſſed over in deep Silence, which 1 cannot 
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but 'remavk ds 4 Fundamental Defeci in this Wark. 
What is it pray, that is here remark'd as a = 
damental Defe&'?7 Not ſure his not wang; f 
Term Idea (for that I grant pag. 16. where I ſay, 
that ſo much my Lexicon would have told me ; ) but 
his giving no Account of the Nature of Ideas, 
That is there remark'd as a Fundamental Defe&, 
and I find no Cauſeyet to think otherwiſe. - | 
II. But Mr. Norris may ſee that he's miſtaken, 
"if he'll read over again the end 4 the Firſt Chapter of 
Book I where the Autbor begs his Readers Leave, &c. 
Miſtaken indeed, if he had ichargid) the Author 
with not defining the Term idea, but not at all 
miſtaken, incaſe the thing chatg d upon him was 
the not defining the Nature of Ideas; for of that 
the Authot gives no Account, neither in the 
place theſe Gemlemen refer to, nor any ae 
elſe. THER On uE 4 ins,! 
A | ID. 1. was Jſfiient to im (viz Mr. Loch)! to 
in ubat manner, or if you will .on/what occ 
uso come 10 have different Ideas; without its being ueceſ- 
-ſary to ſpeak of: the Idias themſel det. Here is an im- 
-plicit Conceſſion that Mr. Locł does not undertake 
to open the Nature of Ideas, and withal that 
that was the thing laid to his Charge, which ſuf- 
fieiently clears the Reflectet tom tlie pretended 
Miſtake. But then withal 'tis affirmed here, 
that there was no need he ſhould undertake ſuch 
an Account. Now this being matter of  Fudg- 
ment, not of Report, the thing muſt be a little ar- 
gu'd. Theſe Gentlemen ſay: it was ſufficient; to 
ſhew how we come by our Ideas, without ſpeak- 
ing of the Ideas themſelves. Againſt this IL con- 
tend it was not ſufficient, it being impoſſible to 
give any Sat isfactory Account how. we * by 
them 
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them, till their Nature be in ſome meaſure diſco- 
ver d. For how can any thing be affirm'd or de- 
nied of any thing, unleſs its Nature be known ? 
How can any Attribute be given with any cer- 
tainty to an unknown Subject ? Indeed when the 
Nature of the thing is ſufficiently known and 
agreed upon, we need only define the Term 
whereby we expreſs it: As when tis ſuppos d to 
be known what the Nature of an Angle is, I 
need only ſay that a Triangle is that which has 
Three Angles. Which is the Reaſon why Euclid 
in his Geometry thought himſelf concern'd only 
to give Nominal Definitions. For the Nature of 
Figures is evidently known; we ſee the very Eſ- 
ſence of them, and therefore there needs no other 
Definition but that of the Term only, whereby 
we ſigniſie them, that ſo there may be no miſtake 
of our Meaning; that we may not be ſuppoſed 
to mean a Square when we talk of a Circle. But 
when the Nature of the thing is not known or 
eed upon (as in the preſent Caſe) then a bare 
Definition of the Term is not ſufficient; but t 
thing it (elf mult be (ar leaſt in general) explain'g, 
-þefore any Propoſition can be with any Certainty 
 advanc'd concerning it. For ſuppaſe inſtead of 
ſaying that our Ideas come from our Senſes, I 
ſhould ſay that the immediate Object of our Conception 
(which is the Nominal Definition) comes from 
our Senſes, what Advantage would this be to the 
Certainty of the Propoſition; or how could it be 
decided whether the immediate Object of our 
- Conception be from our Senſes or no, unleſs it he 
firſt made knoum what this immediate Object of 
our Conception is ? We muſt know its Nature, 
before we can derive its Pedigree. 
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PARAOR. 3. Mr. Lock bath maintain d that 
there are no Innate Ideas, fince there is no Principle 
wherein all Mankind agree. But to that the Author 
oppoſes the Evideut Propofitions which all the World 
agrees to, &c- To that; To what? Here is ei- 
ther a great Blunder, or a very groſs Prevaricati- 
on. What Mr. Lock is here ſaid to maintain, 
conſiſts of two diſtin& Parts, a Propoſition, and 
a Reaſon of the Propoſition. The Propoſition is, 
that there are no Innate Ideas: The Reaſon is, 
becauſe there is no Principle univerſally aſſented 
to. Now to which of theſe is it that the Reflecter 
oppoles Selt-evident Propoſitions * Not to the 
Propoſition certainly, but to the Reaſon of it. 
He alledges Self-evident Propoſitions not to prove 
againſt the Theſis laid down, that Ideas are In- 
nate (for that he expreſly denies, Pag. 15.) but to 
prove againſt the Reaſon given, that there are 
Principles univerſally aſſented to. As may ap- 

r from the very Words of the Place refer d to, 
Pag. 4. which I leave the Reader to conſult. The 
ſhort of Mr. Lock's Reaſoning in that part is this, 
If there are no Principles univerſally aſſented to, 
then there are none Innate; but there are no 
Principles-univerſally aſſented to. Cc. Nou the 
minor Propoſition is what the Reflecter denied, 
and to which he oppoſed evident Propofitions, a 
thing granted by the Author. Not that he in- 
tended to infer thence, that there are Innate Ide» 
as: For though it may follow that if there be 
Innate Ideas they will be univerſally conſented 
to, and conſequently if not ſo conſented to, they 
are not Innate : Yet it does not follow that af 
they are univerſally conſented to, therefore they 
are Innate, that being accountable for upon other 

| Grounds. 
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- of Innate Ideas themſelves is not here ſo much as 


all Miſtake. And yet theſe Gentlemen would fain 


ly appears from the State of the Queſtion which 


* 
* 


underſtand the ſame thing by hinate Notidus and Evi- 
dent Propofitions, which is not afſuredly in the Ordinary 
uſage of the Word Innate, that has not at all the ſame 


Evident Propoſitions to the Theſis maintain'd, in 
order to prove that there are Innate Notions, 
then indeed the Queſtion might have turn'd-upon 
this Hinge, whether we underſtand the ſame by 


poſitions is only to prove againſt the Reaſon of 


— ICE — 8 * . 


Grounds. The Refle&er. 1 urges Mr. Lock's 9 

ceſſion of Self. evident Propoſitions, only to evince 
that according to him, there muſt be Principles 
univerſally conſented to, and conſequently that 
he ought not to argue againſt Innate Ideas from 
the want of ſuch Principles. But the Queſtion 


glanc'd at: And therefore ſays the Reflector, 
Pag. 4. There muſt be therefore according to him, ſome 
Principles to which all Manbind do give an untverſal 
Conſent. I do not ſay that this proves them Innute, but 
only that there are ſuch Hropoſitions, wherein he 
<thoaghe he had laid in a ſufficient Caution againſt 


inſinuate as if the Reflector alledg'd evident Pro- 
poſitions in oppoſition to the Theſis laid down, 
to prove that there are Innate Notions, as plain - 


they are ſo kind as to put for him . very 
next Words. For, I 
Iz1D. Say they, De Queſtion 2 ; tal neu. if we 


Signification with that of Evident, Had J oppoſed 


Evident and Innate ; and their ſaying that this is 
the State of the Queſtion, does impute the other 
to me. But ſince my Appeal to Selt-evident Pro» 


the Propoſition, that there are Principles-univer* 


fall , conſented to, this is ſo far from being Lows 
rate 


) 
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State of the Queſtion,” that tis an utter Miſtake 
of the Argument. *Tis plain that my Deſign 
was nor to prove by that or by any other Argu- 

ment, that there are Innate Ideas, (for I expreſly 
diſown them as well.as Mr. Lock,) but only to 
prove that there are Principles of Univerſal Con- 
ſent. And for this 1 inſiſt upon Self- evident Pro- 
poſitions, and I ſee nothing wanting in the Ar- 
5 co ſerve the purpoſe for which it was 
uſe 
ISI p. Tet Mr. Norris ſuppoſing that the Author of 
the Eſſay confounds theſe Two things, accuſes him of 
Contradicting himſelf, ſince he granteth that there are 
evident Propofitions, Well, 1 find when Men are 
once got into a Wood, tis a hard matter to get 
out again. Here is ſtil} a further Continuation of 
the ſame Blunder. I am far enough from ever 
ſuppoſing that the Author of the Eſſay confounds 

_ theſe Two things, viz. Evident Propoſitions and 
Innate Notions, and as far from confounding 
them my ſelf, or from arguing from the Former 
to the Exiſtence of the Larter, which I tell you 
again I exprefly deny. Nor do I make the Au- 
thor's Inconſiſteney and Self-Contradi&ion to con- 
ſiſt in granting evident Propoſitions, and denying 
Innate Notions (which neither of us take to be 
the ſame) bur in granting evident Propoſitions, 
and at the ſame time denying Principles of Uni- 
verſal Conſent : Therein I tax him with Selt- 

Contradiction. | 
PARAGR, 4, One of the Reaſons uhich Mr. Lock 
uſed to overthrow Iubred Ideas, is that there is no Ap- 
pearance that any has theſe Innate Ideas, which he ne- 
ver minded. Hut Mr. Norris maintains that the Con- 
Jequence is not good, becauſe according to him (accord- 
P ing 
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ing to Mr. Lock it ſhould be) our Spirit may 2 1 
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Impreſſions which we do not at all aftually perceive, as 
are the Ideas which the Memory preſerves. It may be 
replied to him that he muſt prove that we may have 
Notices which we never made Reflection on. It is re- 
plied again, that he need not prove it, ſince Mr. 
Lock has freely granted it more than once, and is 
alſo by his Principles obliged to grant it ; as is 
obſerv'd in the Reflections themſelves, Pag. 6, 7, 
$.. whither I refer the Reader. 
PARAGR. 5. The Author in reaſoning againſt what 
Mr. Lock had ſaid of the Innate Principles of Mora» 
Itty, infiſts anew upon this Bottom, that he can eui- 


| dently prove, even by Mr. Lock's Confeſſion, diverſe 
Principles of Morality. He concludes alſo from thence, 


that he is in the wrong, to ſay that there are no Prinei- 


ples of Practice to which Mankind give an univerſal 


Conſent, fince there are Principles of Morality uncontro- 
vertible. But tho a thing be uncoutrovertible, &c. it 


does not thence follow that tis Inbred or Naturally known. 
What, again in the ſame Blunder ? Sure theſe 


Men's Heads turn round. Who ever ſaid it does 
follow? Does the Reflecter by this contend for 
Innnate Notions ? No certainly; he only infers 
from evident Principles of Morality, that there 


are ſome that are univerſally aſſented to, in Op- 
poſition to the Author, who affirm'd there were 


no ſuch. But he does no where make that an 
Argument for Innate Notions, which he expreſly 
declares againſt, One would think theſe Men 
were hard put tot for Imployment, thus to frame 
Conſequences of their own, that they may after- 

wards overturn them again. | | 
PARAGR. 6+ In fine, the Author after having made 
diverſe Remarks like theſe which we relate, 1 Mr. 
ock's 
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Lock's Notions, &c. But what if theſe hitherto 
related be none of the Author's, bur your own.? 
However, | believe the reſt of thoſe diverſe Re- 
marks would truly appear like theſe, if repreſent- 
ed by the ſame Glaſs: But whether in Reality 
they are like theſe or no, I leave to the Conſide- 
tation of better Judge-. ö 

PARAGR. 7. This Deſiuition is notwithſtanding 
like, to that f Father Malebranch. What if it be, 
is it therefore Suſſicient? Tis true, Father Ma- 
labranch in the Sccond Part of his De Inquirend. 
Verit. Pag. n 96, does thus define an Idea, Obije · 
dum liumediatum Mentis, which is ouly a Nominal 
Definition, as Mr. Loc“'s is; but will. theſe. Gen- 
tlemen ſay that he ſtops here, and gives no Ac- 
count of the Nature of Ideas ? It fo, either they 
have not read him, or do not underſtand him, or 
do miſreport him. 

Iz 1D. Hen we have no de/ign to treat of, the Na- 
ture of a certain thing, it is ſufficient to define the Mord 
which we uſe.' It the Nature of the thing be evident 
and acknowledged, tis ſufficient to deſine the 
Term, otherwiſe not. 

Ia 1D. He inlarges very much, eſpecially to ſhew that 
the Ideas are not all of the Emanations of the Bodies 
which we ſee, which, yet Mr. Lock does not in the leaſt 
Jay. What.if-Mr. Lock does not expreſly ſay ſo ? 
He ſays however that they are from our Senſes, 
that is, from ſenſible Objects: And if ſo, then 
ſuppoſing that be makes them real Beings, they 
muſt either be Corporeal Emanations, or Spiri- 
tual Images; the Abſurdity of both which I was 
concern'd to ſhew. And I think it is ſhewn ſuf- 
ficiently. 
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Ie rp. What ſeems to have ſet Mr. Norris upon 

theſe Reaſonings, is that Mr. Lock ſays, that moſt of 
our Ideas draw their Original from Senſe, which figni- 
fies nothing elſe but this, that we could have no Idea of 
Diverſe things, unleſs we had perceiv'd them by means 
of the Senſes. If this were all that Mr. Lock con- 
tends for, we are better agreed than I was aware 
of; for tis acknowledg'd alſo upon my Principles, 
that the Senſes are the Occafions' of our having 
Ideas; that is, that God has eſtabliſh'd a cer- 
tain Order and Connexion between ſuch Impreſ- 
fions made upon our Senſes and ſuch Ideas. Not 
that theſe Impreſſions do cauſe or produce theſe 
Ideas, but that they are Conditions at the Pre- 
ſence of which God will, and without which he 
will not raiſe them in, or to ſpeak more. properly, 
exhibit them to our Minds. But that Mr. Lock 
means quite another thing from this; when he aſ- 
cribes the Original of our Ideas to our Senſes, I 
think no one that reads him with even ordinary 
Attention, can doubt. Tis plain, that he means 
that our Ideas do proceed from without, namely, 
from ſenſible Objects, and are by our Senſes con- 
vey d into the Mind; according to the * 
ſis 75 the Vulgar Philoſophy. 

PakAaGR. 8. Mr. Norris reproaches the Author 
of the Eſſay of ſaying, Pag. 147. Sect. 33. that tis by 
means of the Senſes that we form the 15 of the Su- 
preme Being. *T were well if theſe Gentlemen 
were as free from Reproaching the Author of the 
Reflections, as he is from reproaching the Author 
.of the Eſſay : I ſhould not then have had this Ob- 
ject ion to anſwer. 

II ID. But our Critic has undeubredly Beal 
err d in this place, But what if our Critic ſhould 
prove 
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prove to be in the Right, and our Critics to be 
they that ſo ſtrangely err? *Undoubtedly this 
would be but an ill come off after ſo Magiſterial 
and Deciſive a Sentence. But why is the Critic 
ſo ſtrongly preſum d to have err d? Why becauſe 
Mr. Lock after having nam'd Senſation and, Re- 
flect ion as the Sources of all our Ideas, continues 
thus: I i ſo in all our other Ideas of Subſtances, even 
of that of God (that is to ſay, that they are all 
form'd either by Senſation or Reflection) for if we 
examin the Idea which we have of the Supreme and In- 


' comprehenfible Being, we ſhall find that it comes to 18 


the ſame way (by the one or by the other) and that 
the complex Ideas that we have of God and ſeparated * 
Spirits, are compoſed of the Simple Ideas that we have 
by Refleftion. For Example, Having formed in our 


ſelves by our own Experience the Ideas of Exiſtence, 


Duration, Knowledge, Power, Pleaſure, Succeſs, and 
of diverſe other Properties, which tis better to have 
than not to have; when we will form a juſt Idea of the 
Supreme Being, we augment each of theſe Ideas, joining 
that of Infinity to them; and thus we form the Com- 
plex Idea of the Divinity. If Mr. Norris had read all 
this Article with Attention, he would have ſpar d him- 
ſelf the Pains of ſeeking Figures of Retoric to refute an 
Opinion which no body maintains. Now to ſet this 
whole matter in a clear and fair light, the ſhort 
of it is this : I had charged Mr. Lock with deri- 
ving our Idea of God from the Senſes. Herein 
they ſay I reproach him, pretending that Mr. Lock 
derives the Idea of God not from Snſation, but 
from Reflection. Well, be it ſo, yet this is to ſet 
the Idea of God but one Remove further from 
the Senſes ſtill, which will come to one and the 
ſame thing at long run. For theſe Ideas of Re- 
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flection are but a Secondaty ſort of Ideas that re- 
ſult from rhe various Compoſitions and Modifica- 
tions of thoſe Primary ones of Senſation- This 
is all that can poſſibly be underſtood by this ſe- 
cond Ortler of Ideas. They are only a various 
Compoſition of the firſt, For tis not in the Pow 
er of the Soul to make any new Ideas it has not 
receiv d; ſhe can only variouſly modiſie and com- 
pound thoſe which the has. So that notwith- 
ſtanding this Expedient, the Idea of God wilt be; 
tho* not immediately, yet mediately and ultimately 
from the Senſes, It it be pleaded that theſe Ideas 
of Reflection are not form'd out of thoſe of Ser. fa- 
tion, but from the Operation of the Mind about 
thoſe Ideas. In anſwer to this, I grant that the 
Mind may reflect upon its own Operations #s well 
as upon thoſe Ideas they are converſant about, 
and that theſe Operations may then be confider'd 
as Objects that terminate the Underſtanding. 
But then I ſay that "tis impoſſible that hence 
ſhould ſpring any new Ideas of a diſtinct Nature 
from the reſt, it being both. againſt the Nature, 
and above the Power of the Underſtanding to 
make its own Object. And beſides, this Ex 
dient is fo far from helping, that it rather height: 
ens the Abſurdity. For according to this Aceount, 
the Tdea of God would not only be a Creature, 
but a Creature of a Creature. Indeed, whether 
it be ſaid that the Idea of God be from Senſation 
or from Refle&ion, it would both ways follow 
that *cis a Creature; only there's this Difference 
berween them, that in the former way, it would 
be a Creature of God's making, but in the latter 
way, a Creature of our own making: Which I 
think 1s the greater Abſurdity of the two. , 
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IS 1D. He joineth therewith ſome Reflections, to 
make Father Malebranch's Opinion more probable, 
with which it does not fadge, no more than with thoſe 
which he makes on diverſe places of My. Locks Book. 
Thus theſe Gentlemen are pleaſed to ſay; but 
ſince they offer neirher Inſtance, nor Reaſon of it, 
I ſhall content my ſelf to Reply, that as Wiſe 
Men are of another Opinion. | 

II 1D. Whom concluding, he highly commends, 
which a great many People will Subſcribe without Trou- 
ble, Well, 1 am glad there is ſomething wherein 
I have the good Fortune to agree with this Noble 
Society, and if it will be any Pleaſure to them to 
know how much I do ſo, I ſhall take this Occa- 
fion to tell both them and the World, that tho' I 
have writ againſt Mr. Lock, I have yet as great 
Thoughts of him as any of thoſe that ſo ignorant- 
ly defend him ; that I both honour his Perſon, 
and admire his Book, which, bating only ſome 
few things, I think to be one of the moſt exqui- 
ſite Pieces of Speculation that is Extant. And 
that were I in order to notional Improvement, to 
recommend but Three Books only in the World 
one of them ſhould be this of Mr. Lock's. 

PARAGR, 9. Ve find furthermore at the eud of 
the Book where the Author retratte, having maintain d 
in an Engliſh Book, that Sin was a Real thing, he de- 
clares now that he believes tis meer Nuthing. This is 
a groſs Miſrepreſcntation that ſavours neither of 
the Juſtice nor of the Civility of the Preſs. He 
declares now, How does he declare it? Expreſly 
or by Conſequence ? Not ſure expreſſly. If by 


. Conſequence, not to remark the Impropriery of 

declaring a thing by Conſequence, or the Inju- 

ſtice of charging any Man with the C 
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of any Opinion as by him declar d, were they ne- 
ver ſo truly deduced, does it follow, that becauſe 
I diſown the Poſitiveneſs of Sin, that therefore T 
hold 'tis a meer Nothing? Suppoſe I ſhould ſay, 
that theſe Gentlemens Ignorance in Philoſophy, 
and the common Principles of Metaphyſicks were 
not of a Poſitive Nature, do I thereby ſay it is 
nothing? Muſt Sin either be Poſitive or Nothing? 
Is there no Medium? What, did theſe Gentle- 
men never hear of a Privation ! But this tis when 
Nature is not follow'd, when Science is Uſurp'd, 
and when a ſort of Men whoſe Talent was never 
known to lie much towards Philoſophy, will needs 


turn a Conventicle into a Port Royal, and ſet up 
for Vertusſo's. | 2 


An Admonition Concerning 
two late Books, call'd Diſ- 
courſes of the Love of God. 


N the firſt place I acknowledge the Perſons 
that appear againſt me to be Men of Con- 
ſiderable Character and Eminence in their 
| ſeveral ways, and therefore would not have any 
thing that I ſhall further ſay upon this Occaſion 
to be interpreted to the Diminution or Diſpa- 
ragement of either of them, to whom I mean 
nothing but Good Will, Honour and Reſpect. 
Not that the Firſt af my Adverſaries has given 
me any Example of this. On the Contrary 
(though I am not over quick at reſenting) I can- 
not but be Senſible, and fo muſt any Indifferent 
Reader, of the unkindneſs and diſreſpe& he ex- 
preſſes towards me, and with what Diſdain and 
Contempt he treats me. ' Tis true indeed he 
has been ſo Civil (to me ſhail T ſay, or to him. 
ſelf) as not to foul his Pen with dirty and ſcur- 
rilous Language, the too faſhionable Rhetorick 
of the Times, but yet the ſpiteful Ayr that runs 
through his Book too plainly ſhews with what 
Spirit and Temper he writes, and may juſtly 
tempt even Candor it ſelf to ſuſpect, that he that 
could allow himſelf fo free an Indulgence of his 
Spleen and Prejudice, forbore the other rather 
out of Regard to himſelf than any kindneſs to his 
 Adverſary, leſt he ſhould thereby bring his Breed- 
ing into queſtion, and forfeit the very mays) 
| an 
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and agreeable Character of a Civil Writer. 

Which yet I think he has in great Meaſure done 

however: For ſure good Nature is a very conſi- 
derable Ingredient of good Manners, and a Man 
candot very well be ſa id to be Civil to any one 
to whom at the ſame time he plainly appears to 

be very unkind. | 8 

/ Why our ingenious Author has uſed me thus I 
partly Gueſs, though why he ould I know no 
juſt reaſon, eſpecially conſidering the different 

Treatment he had from me upon a like publick 

Occaſion. Which I cannot mention without 

telling him by the way that as if I had made 10 

reply to his late Treatiſe, I had not been in his 

Debt, ſo if I make him a Civil one he is doubly in 

mine. 8 . 

But to let that paſs, I know nothing more 
unbecoming either a Scarclfer after Truth, or an 
Advocate for it than Peeviſhneſs and Ill- Nature, 
nor how this Author could be guilty of a greater 
Incongruity than while he was writing of the 
Love of God to let fall ſuch broad indications of 
Diſaffection towards his Neighbour, eſpecially 
being Unprovoked, I might ſay Obliged, and 
upon the very - firſt Aggreſs. | 

When indeed the Saw of Contention has been 
drawn backward and forward for ſome while, 
no wonder if at length it wax hot, and great Al- 
lowances are to be made for Men that grow out 
of Temper after they have been chaff'd and 

 warm'd with long Diſpute, as alſo Some for him 
that is the Reſpondent, and upon the defenſive 
part; But for one that is the firſt Aggxeſſor to 
come on ſo fiercely, and at firſt daſh to fall upon 
a Man like a xeq-hot piece of Iron upon an La 
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vil, burning and ſparkling as it falls, this I think 
is againſt all the Meaſures of Decorum, and that 
common Civility that is due from Man to Man, 
not to ſay from one Chriſtian to another. And 
he will hardly perſuade the World to believe 
(were it more Candidly diſpoſed than it is) that 
he had either Truth. or Charity in his /iew that 
fhall allow himſelf ſach a free Range in Malici- 
ous Railery, and whoſe Expreſſions are ſo high- 
ſeaſon'd with Spite and ill- Nature. He may 
talk of preventing Miſtakes about Religion, &c. but 
the jealous World will be apt to believe this on- 
ly a good Covering for a bad Deſign, and that 
whatever ſhews of Zeal for Truth or Religion 
may ſwim at top, there is an old Grudge at the 

I am not ſo wedded to an Hypotheſis (whatever 
the Kindneſs of this Adverſary may inſinuate) 
but that I value Truth more, and if I know my 
own Heart, ſhould gladly and thankfully receive 
the pooreſt Endeavours from the meaneſt hand, 
whoſe ſincere Intention I have reaſon to believe is 
to reduce me to it. But when Men ſhall write 
upon a Pique, and inflead of oppoſing their Ad- 
verſaries Concluſions ſhall refle& ſpitefully upon 
their Perſons, as the Caſe is then far otherwiſe, 
ſo *tis no wonder if the Reſentment be ſo too. 
do not therefore thank our Author at all for 
the Pains he has taken in his Book, which I can» 
not think written out of love to Me at leaſt, if 
out of any to Truth (for if his Buſineſs had been 
only to convince me, and ſer my Underſtanding 
at rights, what need ſo much Perſonal Reflecti- 
on and Spiteful Infinuation) but rather to give 


vent to an Angry and uneaſie Humour of his _ 
an 
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and to entertain his Reader at the Expence of 
my Reputation. If therefore I Forgive him ris 
ſufficient, which I aſſure him I heartily do, Pray- 
ing for him among. thoſe that deſpitefully uſe me, 
and wiſhing him a better Spirit, and that he 
would endeavour to reform his Temper, which 
I'm afraid is more unſerviceable to Religion than 
any. Hypothefis of mine can be. And for his bet- 
ter Aſſiſtance herein I would humbly Commend 
to his Reading and (ſerious Conſideration part of 
one of the New Moral Eſſays of M. Placete, 
(they are Proteſtant Eflays, and therefore he need 
not be afraid of any Myſtic Divinity in them) 
Vol. 2. Pag. 284. concerning the Evil of abuſing 
Men in Print. 

My Second Adverſary treats me with a little 
more Civility and Reſpe&, for which I thank 
him. And yet there are here and there ſome 
' Roughneſles, little Flirts, and not very good- 
Natured Reflections and Infinuations that need 
ſome allowance, though not more than (I thank 
God) I can give. Only there is one Paſſage 
which I take very unkindly of him, and for which 
I think he owes me ſome Account, I may ſay 
Reparation. He ſays, Page 62. that I Charge 
the Authors of the Vulgar Expoſition with In- 
fincerity and love to their Luſts. And that I do this 
Plainly and Confidently. And upon this he pro- 
ceeds to Sound an Alarm, and to.ſtir up all the 
Clergy of the Nation to engage and riſe up in 
Arms againſt me, by ſaying, That in defence of 
- their own Reputations, and the Reputation of their 

traduc d Brethren, all the whole Body of the Clergy who 
differ, &c. ſtand bound to vindicate themſelves from 
thoſe vile Imputations which I caſt upon them. * 

ow 
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Now he cannot but be ſenſible that there may 
be an odious and invidious manner of expreſſing 
even a Truth. Which may be repreſented either 
nakedly as it is, or with ſome tenderneſs and 
mollification, or elſe odioufly and by way of ag- 
gravation, To the firſt of theſe Juſtice would 
perſuade, to the ſecond Kindneſs and good-Na- 
ture, but the third is altogether unfair, and un- 
becoming a Man that pretends to either of the 
other. And yet is not this the thing he does by 
me? Does he not aggravate my Senſe, and give 
it an harſher Ayr by his way of expreſſing it? 
He ſays in downr-right terms, that I charge theſe 
Men with I:fincerity, and Love to their Laſti, and 
that I do it plainly and confidently. Now' any one 
that reads this would be apt ro think that I had 
Dire&ly, Formally; and Expreſly Charged them 
with theſe things. But do do ſo? He knows 
that I do not; and I appeal to my Words, or 
to any indifferent Conſiderer of them, whether 1 
door no, and withal whether he has not done 
unfairly by me, by thus odiouſly repreſenting 
me, though the Charge it ſelf, as to the Matter 
and Subſtance of it, had been never ſo true. 
But neither Secondly is it true. Tis not true 
in the firſt place that I charge the Men with I:- 
fincerity. Had I faid that they were Conſcious 
to themſelves that this was not the Senſe, and 
yet would exhibit it as the Senſe againſt the Per- 
ſuaſion of their Judgments and the Light of their 
Minds, this indeed would be to tax them with 
Infincerity. Bur do I ſay ſo? I do not ſay that 
upon the whole they were ſenſible that this was 
not the meaning of the Text ; on the contrary, 
I ſuppoſe them, all things conſider d, to be forc'd 
to 
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to take up with it as low as it was, forwarit of 
a due foundation for a higher; as would be ſeen 
ghout. All that L ſay is, 
that they could not but be ſenſible that herein 


= 


they did not riſe up to the Letter. But by his 


good leave, tis one th ing to be ſenſible that ſuch 
-a Senſe falls ſhort of the Letter, and another to 
be ſenſible that it is not the true Senſe, unleſs he 
will ſay that never any Man thought that a True 
Senſe, which at the ſame time he knew not to 
be the Literal Senſe of a Text. Which he muſt, 
and does by conſequence ſay, when he makes me 
Charge the Vulgar Expoſitors with Inſincerity, 
awhich fixes that very Imputation of Inſincerity 
upon all the Proteſtant Iuterpreters againſt the 
Papiſts, which he ſuppoſes me to lay upon thoſe 
:of our own Church. And now he has made a 
ine piece of work ont. But where then is the 
ptetended Inſincerity? I know ot none, nor do I 
Charge any Man, or Body of Men, with any 
ſuch thing, though whether there be not ſome 
body in the World that I might now Charge 


with it, I leave him to: conſider. 


Then neither ſecondly do I Charge them with 
Love to their Laſts, at leaſt not as he reprefents 
it. For firſt, his Words imply as if I Chargꝰd it 
upon them in particular, whereas I ſpeak of Men 
in general, not excluding my ſelf, ſay ing, Were it not 

a matter of Practice wherein our Paſſions and Intereſts 
are concern d. Again ſecondly, He ſays Love to 
their Luſts, whereas I ſay only Lats. But now 


Luſts and Love to their Luſts are two diſtin& 


things; the former importing only the Natural 
Corruption of Human Nature, that propenſion 
that is in us to ſenſible Good, which is the ſame 
| with 
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with Originally Sin, and the latter the free Ad- 
heſion and voluntary Obſequiouſneis of the Will 
to that Corruption, Which is the ſame with 
Actual Sin. And how does he Wrong me then 
when he imputes this Latter to me, whereas tis 
plain that I ſpeak only of the Former. Any one 
that hears him ſay, that I Charge ſuch Men with 
Love to their Luſts, would by the Natural im- 
port of the Words (eſpecially when joyn'd with 
the dreadful Alarm that follows upon them) be 
led to think that I had Charged them, and them 
in particular, with a wilful Adheſion to, and 
Complyance with their Luſts, whereas 1 'ſpeak 
only of that general depravation of Human Na- 
ture, that Corrupt Adam which is in every Man, 
and which indiſpoſes Men for the reception of 
ſuch Truths as croſs and oppoſe that Natural 
Bias, which I make to be aps ng ers 
of Moral Truths, in comparifon of thoſe which 
are Phyfical and Mathematical, &c. This is the 
Drift of my Meaning, as may appear bythe 
whole Scope of the Place referr'd to, than which 
I think nothing could be more innocent or in- 
offenſive in it ſelf, how choquant or diſtaſtful ſo- 
ever it may appear as our Reverend Author has 
been pleaſed to dreſs it up, and repreſent-it ; 
wich what defign I will nor aſſume to judge, but 
1 am ſure with no great Prudence, ſince he can- 
not but know, as well as the reſt of the World, 
how well affected J am to the Engliſh Clergy, and 
that I need not him, nor any other Reconciler 
to make me think better or more honourably'of 
them than I do. But as the moſt: ſerious things 
may be Burleſqu'd, ſo the moſt innocent things 
may 
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may be render d offenſive and diſobliging, either 
by a falſe or an untoward Repreſentation of them. 
And after he has thus miſuſed me, then to beat 
up for Voluntiers, and to endeavour to animate 
and ſtir up the whole Clergy againſt me as a Com- 
mon Enemy, who mean no harm to any Body 
But Iwill ſay no more, than that by it he has ut- 
terly forfeited all the Thanks which perhaps he 
might otherwiſe pretend due to him for his kind 
Intentions and Endeavours. 
I confeſs however that I did not expect to be 
ſo publickly aſſaulted by a Neighbour and a 
Friend, who methinks might with greater Deco- 
rum have left ſo ungrateful a Work to another 
hand, eſpecially at this time of Day, when we 
have no need of quarrelling among our ſelves for 
want of Adverſaries to try our Skill upon. But 
it ſeems, contrary to the Proverb, Neceſſity 
has now too much Law, and Neighbourhood, 
Friendſhip, Peace, Decorum, and every thing 
muſt be ſacrific'd to that which is better than Sa- 
crifice. But to the Point. | 
In order to which be it premiſed, that in all 
Perſonal Diſputation or Controverſie an Objecti- 
on carries in it this Addition to the Nature of an 
Argument in general, that tis an Argument 
- againſt ſomething before laid down or maintain'd 
by the Party oppos d. So that an Objection is 
an Argument, and ſomething more, and conſe- 
quently there goes more to make an Objection 
good, than to make an Argument good. For to 
make an Argument good, tis ſufficient that it be 
True as to Matter and Form; but to make an 


Ob jection good, it muſt not only be a . 
ut 
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but a Contradifory Truth. So that though a good 
Objection be alſo a good Argument (becauſe 
Objection includes Argument in it) yet a good 
Argument is not always a good Objection, and 
that becauſe an Objection implies ſomething 
more than bare Argument as ſuch; as being not 
only an Argument, but a Contradictory Argument. 
And therefore though there be but one general 
way whereby an Argument may be Faulty, wiz. 
by reaſon of the Untruth of it, either as to Matter 
or Form, yet an Obje&ion may be Faulty two 
ways, either for want of Truth, or for want of 
Contradiction; that is, it may be Faulty either 
ſimply as an Argument, or as an Objection; or 
if you will, either as to the Argument part, or 
as to the Objection part of it. Either the Thing 
Objected is not True, or if it be Trae, yet it is 
not a Contradictory Truth, and ſo a bad Objecti- 
on, though perhaps'a good Argument. 
Accordingly there are two general ways of 
dealing with an Ojettion, according as the defici - 
ency of it is in one or other of theſe reſpe&s. If 
it be truly Contradictory, but not abſolutely true, 
as to the Matter or Form of it, then I have ſome- 
thing to deny, the Syllogiſm it {c}f if wrong in 
Fotm, or ſome Propoſition of it if wrong as to 
Matter, and that again either Major or Minor, 
or Conſequence according to the Matter of the 
Propoſitions, and the Form of the Syllogiſm. 
But if che Objection be Abſolutely true both 
Materially and Formally, but not truely Contra- 
dictory, what is to be done then? Why in this 
Caſe B. Sanderſon ſays in his Appendix de uſu Logice, 
ag. 273. that the Concluſion is to be denied. 
here are 'Three Things, ſays he, that may be 
| | denied, 
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denied, the Concluſion, the Form, and the 
Propoſition. The Coneluſion if it be Foreign, 
the Form if Vitious, and the Propoſition if Falſe. 
And again ſays he, $i Opponens aut in primo Sybogiſ- 
mo non Contradicat Thefi Reſpondentis, aut in reliquis 
non inferat propofitionem ab eo proxime Negatam, Re- 
ſpondens habet negare Conclufionem. But then he af- 
ter explains what he means by Denying, viz. by 
rejecting it as not to the purpoſe, or (which he 
ſays is all one) by admitting the whole Argument. 
In which Account though his meaning be right 
enough, it rightly underſtood, yet I think he has 
not expreſs'd himſelf with either his uſual, . or 
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with ſufficient Clearneſs. For as tis moſt cer- 


tain in the general that the Concluſion can never 
be denied it the Premiſes are allow'd to be True 
(becauſe the Concluſion is conitain'd in the Premi- 
ſes) and therefore the Denial when any is neceſſa- 
ry, properly falls upon one of the Premiſes, not 
upon the Conclufion, ſo tis alſo moſt certain that 
in the preſent Caſe there is no need of denying 
any thing, there being indeed nothing at all to 
be denied. And therefore this great Cand other- 
wiſe very Logical) Writer did not do ſo well in 
uſing the word Deny, however interpreted after- 
wards by Rejecting, in reference to the Concliſian, 
ſince Denying is always applied to the Truth of 
the Objection, and that as to the Matter, or as 
to the Form of it, in relation to the Former of 
which we ſay Negatur Propofitio, and in relation 
to the Latter, New Sibgiſmus. But now here 

uppoſed to be Abſolutely True 
both as to the Material and alſo as to the Formal 


part 
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patt of it. And therefore tis moſt certain that 
here is nothing to be Denied, or that can 
be ſaid with any Propriety to be ſo. And then 
again, whereas he ſays, by Rejecting it as Imperti- 
nent, or (which is the ſame) by admitting the whole 
Argument, I cannot think this neither to be a clear 
Account of the Matter. For Rejecting and Ad- 
mitting are in themſelves ſo far from being the 
fame, that they are Formally Contrary, and Vi- 
tually Contradictory to each other, and are no 
otherwiſe to be reconcil'd than by the difference 
of Reſpects, which yet he has not here afſign'd.. 
Let us {ce then whether this Matter may not 
be ſet in a little clearer Light. The Queſtion is, 
what is to be done when the Objection is abſo- 
lutely true, both Materially and Formally, but 
not truly Contradictory ? To which it is anſwer- 
ed in the firlt Place, Abſolutely and without any 
Qualification, that here is Nothing to be Denied, 
the Mitter and Form of the Argument being ſup- 
poſed to be True. And as there is nothing that 
can juſtly be denied, becauſe all is ſuppoſed to 
be true, ſo neither has the Reſpondent any Rea- 
ſon, Perſuaſive or Inducement to deny any thing, 
ſince though a Truth tis yet an uncontradictory 
one, and ſuch as though admitted does not con- 
cern him, nor affect the Theſis he Maintains. 
What then is he to do? I anſwer Secondly, That 
he is 6 en trankly to admit the whole, For what 
ſhould he do elſe? He cannot deny it becauſe it 
is True, and he need not deny it becauſe it is alſo 
an uncontradictory Truth. He muſt then, and may 
ſafely grant it intirely. Not that the Admiſſion is 
ſo intixe Neither, but that it Conſequeutially im- 
(Aniz oa: 22 pPlies 
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plies a Rejection too, though in a different Re- 
ſpect. That is, he Admits it as a Truth, but 
then by doing fo does by Conſequence Reject it 
as an impertinent unconcerning Truth, (ſince if 
1t were to the purpoſe, and againſt him, he wou'd 
not Admit, but Deny it) or if you will, Admits it 
as an Argument, but rejects it as an Objection, 
becauſe hot a Contradictory Argument, as every 
good Objection ſhould be. 
But then it may be further conſider'd (which 
is all that can be ſaid in this matter) that as in 
denying any part of an Argument, either as to 
Matter or Form, rhe Reſpondent may be ſome- 
times oblig'd to aſſign ſome Reaſon of his Denial 
(for otherwiſe there would be no End of Diſputa- 
tion, firice one Fool may deny more than a Hun- 
dred Wiſe Men can prove) ſo likewiſe in this Se- 
cond way of dealing with an Objection by ad- 
mitting the Argument as True, but rejecting it 
as Impertinent, the Reſpondent may ſometimes 
be concern'd to affign a Reaſon of his Procedure, 
which is to be done only by Stating his own Theſis, 
and by ſhewing that the Concluſion of his Oppo- 
ſers Argument does not really Contradi& it. 
This indeed is a ſhort Cut, but tis all that can 
or need be done in this Caſe; and when he has 
done this, he has done as much as his Oppoſer 
can juſtly demand, and though in this way of 
. proceeding he has nothing of Denying, Solving, 
Refuting, &c. he has yet anſwer'd his Objection 
as fully as ſuch an Objection is capable of being 
anſwer d. enn: een 
No thus ſtands the Caſe between me and my 
late worthy Oppoſers, who have both of them 
3 * (eſpecially 
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(eſpecially the Second) taken a great deal of Pains 
not to contradict me. They pretend to write againſt 
me, and ſeem not to doubt but that they have 
Confuted me, and yet do not ſo much as attague 
me. Not attending ſufficiently to the Principles, 
nor to the Concluſion of the Diſcourſe they offer 
to oppoſe, nor duly conſidering the exact State 
of the Queſtion, they miſapprehend my Mean- 
ing, and ſo ſuppofing me to hold what indeed 1 
do not, they run on upon a wrong Ground, very 
elaborately ſet themſelves to prove a Concluſion 
that is not Contradictory to mine, and ſo fight, 
not with me, but with a Shadow of their own. 
In ſhort, they both harpall along upon the ſame 
falſe String, and beſtow great Pains to prove a 
wrong Propoſition : Wrong I mean not abſolutely 
in it ſelf, but in relation to me, as not being truly 
Contradictory to what I maintain, and ſo are 
guilty of that Fallacy which in Logick is call'd 
Jenoratio Elenchi, as St. James would have been 
in relation to St. Paul, (ſuppoſing he had intend» 
ed to contradict him) when he ſays that a Man 
is not juſtiſied by Faith only, he not taking Faith 
in the ſame Senſe, when he ſays a Man is not juſti · 
fied by Faith only, as St. Paul does when he ſays 
that he is, and ſo not truly Contradictiug him, 
becauſe not denying the {ame thing that the other 
affirms, whereas all Contradiction ſhould be ad 
Idem. And therefore I look upon my ſelf to be 
no further concern'd with my preſent Adverſaries 
(if I may ſo call them) than only to grant them, 
without any more ado, the main body of their 
Argument, allowing it to be True, but at the 
ſame time reje&ing it as an Uncontradictory, and 
ens therefore 
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therefore not Pertinent Truth. I ſay I have no 
more upon my bands than this, unleſs it be for 
theit Satisfaction to give them ſome Account why 
I do thus, which may be done in a little room. 

I remark then that the whole Argument of the 
preſent Controverſy is a mereEqurvoque upon theſe 
two Terms, Love and Good, which my Adverſa- 
ries (I hape they will pardon me for giving them 
a wrong Title) are pleas'd to take in the molt large 
and popular Senſe, and not according to that 
due ſtrictneſs wherein I do, and wherein they 
ſhould take them to contradict me. Thus as to 
the Term (Good) they uſe it according to the 
utmoſt Latitude, as ir comprehends all that 
which any manner of way contributes to our 
good, miniſters to our conveniency, and is better 
for us to have than to be without. And taking 
(Good) in this large popular Senſe, they contend 
that the World is that the Creatures are 
good, that Meat is good, and Drink is good, &c. 
and for the truth of this appeal to Experience. 
And no doubt all this is true, But herein they 
do not contradict me, who uſe the term (Good) in 
a ſtricter, and as I think more Philoſophical Senſe, 
meaning by it that which really and truly does 
us good, or is the efficient Cauſe of Pleaſure to 
us. In which Senſe it is that I deny the World, 
or any Creature in it to be a Good to us, truly 
and properly ſpeaking, becauſe not efficient Cau- 
ſes of the leaſt degree of Happineſs or Good to 
us, wherein I am not at all contradicted by their 
ſaying that the Creatures are good in the other 
larger Senſe, eſpecially conſidering that at the 
ſame. time that I deny them to be Efficient Cauſes, 
I allow them to be Occaſions of Good to us. 


Then 
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Then again as to the term (Love) this alſo they 
uſe in the large and popular Acceptation, as it 
extends even to the willing the uſe of a thing, as 
ſappoſe of Fire when we are Cold, or Meat and 
Drink when we are Hungry and Thirſty, and the 
like. - But now I uſe the term (Love) more 
ſtrictly, and it may be more Philoſophically, for 
the Souls uniting it ſelf to any thing as its true 
Good, Beatifick Object, or the Cauſe of its 
Good or Happineſs. And accordingly in this 
ſtrict and rigorous Senſe of Love I make God the 
only due Object of ir, and deny that the World, 
or any Creature in it, is to be loved by us, and 
that becauſe God only, not the Creature, is our 
true Good, Beatifick Object, and Efficient Cauſe 
ol all our Happineſs. Whereas they taking the 
word (Love) more largely and 1 as it 

comprehends within its Latitude even the wil- 
ling the uſe of a thing, contend that God is not 
the only Object of our Love, but that the Crea- 
ture may alſo be loved by us. Wherein indeed 
they ſay true, but do not Contra- 
dict me, eſpecially conſidering that 2 ** 
at the ſame time that I deny that Pag. 74 
the Creatures are to be loved a 
our Good, I allow that they may be ſought and 
uſed for our Good. 

And indeed ſetting aſide the Paſſage laſt quo- 
ted, which fully expreſſes my meaning, and ſeve- 
ral others which I might quote both from the 
Diſcouſe it ſelf, and the Letters which Comment 
upon it, to the like purpoſe, the very Principles 
I go upon, my way of arguing upon thoſe Prin- 

ciples, and the whole Current of the Diſcourſes 
| Q 4 themſelves 
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themſelves do all ſo jointly combine to deter- 
mine my Meaning, that a Man who is awake 
when he te ads them, might juſtly wonder how 
my Adverſaries could miſs it ſo widely, or ſup- 
poſe me to mean fo abſurdly as they do. Nay, 
the very Nature of the Thing ſpeaks it ſelf. © For 
ſuppoſing I had not laid in any Cautions againſt 
ſuch a Conſtruction, nor had dropt one word 
whereby my Meaning might have been explain d, 
yet if they will but allow me to have Common 
Senſe (which their very Writing againſt me ſup- 
poſes me to have) how could they imagine that 
my words were intended in ſuch a Meaning as 
by their oppolition of it they»put upon me! 

As firſt of all for the World's being a Good, 
can theſe Men imagine that I ever meant to deny 
the Creatures to be good in the lax and popular 
ſenſe of the Word, meaning, that they contri- 
bute ſome way or other to our good, and ſerve 
to the Neceſſity and Conveniency of Life; ſo that 
it is better to have them than to be without them ? 
Or do they in good earneſt think that Iwould 
ſeruple in the ordinary way of ſpeaking, to call the 
Furniture of my Houſe, or the Books of my Study, 
my Goods, eſpecially ſince the late augmentation 
it has received by their two Learned Diſcourſes? 
There is indeed a Senſe wherein I do not, can- 
not allow them to be my Goods, but ſure not in 
the Senſe that is pretended» lon: $0 

And then again as to noe loving the Creatures, 
can any Body imagine that 'twas ever my intent 
to deny the lawfulneſs of loving them in the lax 
and popular ſenſe, as that fignifies the willing 
the uſe of them, or the deſiring to have them, 


or 
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or ſerve our ſelves of them fot our preſent Ac- 
commodation and Conveniency while we are 
here > Or that I would ſcruple to conform to 
the common way of ſpeaking, by ſaying, that 1 
deſire Meat when I am Hungry, or Drink when 
lam Thirſty, or Cloaths when I want them to 
keep me warm, or Phyſick when I have occaſion 
for it for my Health: Or that I would make 
any doubt ro ſay, I love a Pen that writes well, | 
or a Knife that cuts well, or a Horſe that goes 4 
eaſie, or an Adverſary that reaſons cloſely and | 
to the purpoſe. There is indeed a Senſe where- 
in I cannot allow the Love of theſe things, but 
ſure not in that popular Senſe which is pleaded 
for, which as my Diſcourſes do not condemn, ſo 
I can ſafely ſay it was never in my Thoughts to 
deny. | 

To what purpoſe then does Dr. Wh— lay 
himſelf out ſo profuſedly to prove that the Crea- 
tures are good, quoting that Text for it, P. 8. 
that every Creature of God is good, and nothing 
to be refuſed, if it be received with Thankſgiu- 
ing, for it is ſanctiſied by the Word and Prayer. 
Upon which he gravely Comments, by the Word 
giving us Authority to eat of every Herb, and every 
living Creature, quoting for it Gen. 9. 3. And by 
Prayer, asking theſe good Creatures of him who is the 
giver of every good thing. From whence he very 
ſolemnly draws two Weighty (I do not ſay Heavy) 
Inferences: Firſt, That every Creature of God is 
good, i. e. good for Food to be received by us, (1 fancy 
'ewas about Dinner-time when he wrote this, 
and he thought he was ſaying Grace) aud there». 
fore for our Food and conſequently for our good, ine 

why 
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why elſe is it to be received with Thankſgiving,” for 
what we are obliged to thank him for is ſure his Bleſ- 
g, and our good, Secondly, That every Creature 
which is thus good for 1s muſt be defired of God, it 
being ſanfified or fitted for our uſe by interceſſion to 
God for the enjoyment of it. id. To what purpoſe 
again does he tell us that Temporal things are 
good becauſe God promiſes them as'the Reward 
of our Obedience, and that Rubies are good, 
p. 10. becauſe Wiſdom is better than Rubies, 
Prov. 8. 11. p. 11. And that Life, Plenty, and 
the Fruits of the Earth, Kine, Sheep, are 
things, becauſe in certain Caſes God threatens 
to deprive Men of them. Vid. And that Tem- 
ral Enjoyments ate good things becauſe Mens 
8 are {aid to with hold good things from 
them. p. 12. And becauſe they are God's Blek 
fings, and his Gifts, and are alſo call'd the good 
of a Man's Labour, Bid. Eccleſ. 3. 13. And 
becauſe in the Story of Lot we have twice mens 
tion of his Goods; and in that of Jacob, that 
he carried away all his Goods. And becauſe 
St. Luke ſays, of him that taketh away thy Goods 
ask them not again. And becaufe the Rich 
Man is introduced, ſaying, There will I beſtow 
all my Fruits and my Goods. As allo Abraham 

ſaying to Dives, Son remember that thou in th 

Life time receivedſt thy good things. As al 

Zachers ſaying, Half of my Goods I give to the 
Poor. And fays St. Paul, Tho' I give all my 
Goods to the Poor, and have not Charity And 
he Commends the believing Jeus for taking joy- 
fully the ſpoiling of their Goods. And then 
comes in the Wiſe Man alſo frequently informing 
us 
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us that it is the good of Man to Eat and Drink, 
and make his Soul Enjoy the good of all his 
Labour. p. 13. Well, here are a great many good 
things reckon'd up, and yet I can tell him of 'a 
very good thing (though not always well uſed) 
that he has left out, and that is a good Concor- 
dance, which I find has done him good Service. 
| To what purpoſe again is he ſo free of his 
Pains and of his Readers Patience in proving ſo 
largely (in Senſe as well as Compaſs) that the 
Creatures may be lov'd, that we may deſire our 
daily Bread, p. 5. that we may move towards 
our Meat when we are Hungry, and Drink when 
Thirſty, p. 14. and that we may rejoice in theſe 
things, and that the Jews were Commanded to 
rejoice in their Feaſts, p. 7. telling us withal 
that the Contrary Doctrine (as he will have it, 
though I know of no ſuch) is contrary to our 
Prayers for daily Bread, to God's Promiſes of 
Temporal good things, and his Threats of Tem- 
poral Evils, to the repreſentation of them as 
God's Gifts and Bleſſings, and our good Things. 
p. 8. To God's Command to Rejoice in them _ 
P. 15. To the Induſtry required by God to pro- 
cure theſe things, and his Bleſſing promiſed to 
that Induſtry, p. 21. And that tis inconſiſtent 
with our Obligation to pray for Temporal Bleſ- 
fings, and with the Prayers of our own and An- 
tient Liturgies. With the Praiſes due to God 
for Temporal Bleſſings, and with the Thank(- 
givings for them, uſed in our Liturgy, p. 22. 
That it tends to depretiate the Divine Gifts, to 
teach Men to ſlight God's Promiſes (he might as 
well have ſaid to ſtand upon their Heads) and 
STO : Contemn 
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Contemn his Threats, Pp 24. to deſtroy all In- 
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daſtry in our Calling, and that it lays the vileſt 


Imputation upon the Diſpenſations of God's 
Providence towards us, p. 25. To what pur- 
poſe again does he Appeal to Solomon's Prayer at 
the Dedication, imploring Temporal Mercies, 
and asking Dcliverance from the Peſtilence, Fa- 
mine, Mildew, Blaſting, Locuſt, Drought, 
Exile, p. 21. And to Dr. Comber about the An- 
tient Liturgies, Praying for Temperate Air, 
Gentle Showers, Refreſhing Dews, and Plenty 
of all Fruits; and to our Liturgy, Praying that 
God would give and preſerve to our Uſe the 
Kindly Fruits of the Earth---- And that the King 
may itudy to preſerve his People in Wealth, 
Peace, and Godlineſs ; with a long Story about 
the Land of Caraan flowing with Milk and 
Honey, p. 72. and tedious Quotations out of 
Deuteronomy, Exodus, and Leviticus, about being 
bleis d in the City, and bleſs'd in the Field, in 
the Basket, and in the Store, c. I ſay to what 
manner of purpoſe is all this, and abundance 
more that I might Muſter up together of the 
ſame importance, but that Iam weary of Re- 
peating, what once ſaid is too much. For tis 
viſible to the Eye that can ſee any thing, that all 
this is quite off from the Point, vaſtly Wide of. 
the Mark (whoever twas that Hew'd him his 
Ground) and a pure Jenoratio Elenchi, ſuch as 
Learned Men ule to be guilty of, that won't 
Think. Of which we have a late and freſh In- 
ſtance in the very Noiſy Controverſy between 
F. Malebranch and M. Arnauld, Dr. of the Sor- 
bene, who with great Zeal and eee! WIRES 
| | Olume 
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Volume after Volume againſt the Other, and 
yet very ſeldom, if ever, Oppoſed his true 
„ 7 19 2560S 3937 77 es 
Suppoſe I ſhould fay after St. Auſtin, that the 
World is not to be Enjoyd, taking the word 
(Enjoy) as he does, ſtrictly, as tis oppoſed to, 
and diſtinguiſh'd from Cg, and à Zealous and 
Over-Orthodox Adverſary thinking to Contta- 
dict me, ſhould with great Paſſion Contend that 
we may enjoy the World, uſing the Term (Eujey) 
in the large Popular Senſe, a8 it fignifres the 
Having, Poſſeffing, or uſfing of a thing, and 
ſhould quote Scripture fot it, who giverh us richly 
all things to enjoy, and ſhould alſo pretend that the 
Contrary is againſt the Doctrine of the Church 
of England, who Prays in her Liturgy, That it 
may pleaſe thee to give and preferve to our uſe the 
Kindly Fruits of the Earth, ſo as in due time we may 
enjoy them, would not this be mere Stuff, wreteh- 
ed Trifling, quite beſide the Matter, a perfect 
oratio Elenchi, and as much to the Purpoſe as 
if he had ſaid juſt Nothing? s 
Now this is the very Caſe in hand. Dr. . 
has taken a great deal of pains to prove that we 
may deſire to have Fire when we are Cold, Meat 
ven we are Hungry, Drink when we are Thirſty, 
and other Accommodations of Life as we want 
them. And he has proved thefe things very 
 Learnedly, and like a Sound Orthodox Divine. 
Bur I think he might have ſpared his Pains, for 
who oppoſes him in any of thefe things? Tknow 
of no Adverſary he has, or is like to have in any 
of theſe Momentous Points. For though I can- 
not allow the Loving of Creatures in the 3 
4 an 
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and rigorous Senſe of the Word, meaning by it 
the Uniting our Souls to them as our True 
Goods or the Efficient Cauſes of our Happineſs 
(as not being able to Conceive that they can be 
ſo) yet tis plain enough that I allow the Uſe of 
them, and the Willing or Deſiring them for that 
Uſe, and therefore he might have ſpared, among 
other Impertinencies, that Abuſive Reflection, 
p. 5. Now is it not ſtrange Dottrine to affirm as 
Certain, that we cannot truly love God if we defire our 
.daily Bread, and that we forſake God if we move to- 
awards Meat . when hungry, ov Drink when thirſty. 
Strange Doctrine indeed, but whoſe tis I can- 
not at preſent recollect. This therefore I ſay 
might have been ſpared, as well as that Invidious 
Quotation from St. Paul who he ſays Condemns 
eboſe Hereticks who taught Men (as if 1 did ſo) to 
abſtain from Meats, which God hath Created to be 
received with Thanſgiuving, &c. p. 8. 1 Tim. 4. 3- 
The Unkindneſs as well as Impertinence of 
which Infinuatiqp is Obvious enough both from 
the place it ſelf, here this is alſo call'd the 
Doctrine of Devils, and from his diſtinguiſhing 
the word (Heretic) by a different Chatacter; 
and I need not aggravate it any further to ingage 
the Readers Notice, than by praying God to 
forgive him for it. A oe Ry 
But to ſet him right in the Notion he pretends 
to oppoſe, but indeed does not underſtand, and 
ſo levels his Aim at another Mark, let him take 
this ſhort Account of it. Tis conſider d here 
that we are Beings of a Compounded Nature, 
conſiſting of Body and Spirit, having our Place 
and Abode in a Material and Senſible Wh: 
| Tis 
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"Tis alſo ſuppoſed that neither the Body to which 
we are united, nor the Bodies which are with- 
out and about us, no part of the Material World 
can act upon our Spirits, which are ſubje& to 
the Power of God only, whole Privilege alone 
it is to act upon them. And that therefore we 
are not to unite our Souls to theſe external 
Objects, which cannot really and truly by way 
of Cauſal Efficiency act upon them, but to God, 
Who both can and does. But yet however 
becauſe Bodies do make a real Impreſſion 
upon our Bodies, and by that (according to the 
Divine, Eſtabliſhment). are alſo Occaſions o 
what is felt in our Souls, we may unite our Bo- 
dies to theſe external. Objects, which tho oc- 
calional . Cauſes with, reſpect to our Souls, are 
yet real ones with reſpect to our Bodies, and 
therefore may be approached to and united with 
by our Bodily. part, às the Natural Condition, 
Means, or Occaſion of that Pleaſure which God 
truly cauſes in our Spirits upon ſuch Impreſſions 
made in our Bodies: That. is, in other words, 
we may Will the uſe of theſe things according 
to the Order of Nature, or rather the Law of 
its Author, but not unite our Souls to them, as 
not being our Beatifick Objects: or, as I other- 
wile exprels it, ſeck or uſe them for our good, 
but not love them as our good; or, as in the 
Letters, approach them by a Movement of the 
Body, but not by a Movement of the Soul. 
Which Diſtinction is as clear as that of the Soul 
and Body it ſelf, and is not in the leaſt invali- 
dated by what Dr. h- has offered againſt it. 
For what tho' the Movements of che Body are 
| nor 
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not pure Mechanical Motions, but do alſo in- 
clade a Movement of the Soul, (as he very tru! 

obſerves, but not very pertinently objeQs,p."12 2 

yet tis to be conſider d here what this Move- 
ment of the Soul is, or, what is its Term. And 
when we do ſo we ſhall find that all the Move- 
ment of the Soul here is only to will the Move- 
ment of the Body towards theſe things, and not 
that ſhe unites her ſelf to them, which comes to 
the ſame as that ſhe wills the uſe of them as Oc- 
cafions, but does not unite her ſelf to them as 
Cauſes of her Good, as was ſaid before. So that 

the Diſtin&ion remains firm and unſhaken. 
In ſhort then, I allow the Loving of Creatures, 
as that ſignifies at large the willing the uſe of them, 
but I deny the Loving of Creatures, more ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, as, meaning by ir the uniting our Souls 
to them as our true Goods, or Beatifick Objects. 
Which will reſolve at laſt into that Maxim of St. 
Auſtin, Utendum. eſt hoc Mundo, non um, that 
the World is to be uſed, not enjoy'd, only with 
a better Foundation for it than he has aſfign'd, 
viz. becauſe the Creatures are only Occaſions, 
not the true Cauſes of all that Good and Happi- 
neſs which accrues to us in the uſe of them. A 
Principle which I have elſewhere proved at large, 
and which my Leaned Adverſaries have not 
md thought fit (no doubt with due 
Bie P. 2 Prudence and Caution) ſo much as 
to meddle with, much leſs to Confute, tho one 


of them thinks it might be done by ſome, 
if they would be at the Pains, and thought it 
worth their while. Now for my part I think it 
very well worth their Pains and their while ar 
, an 
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and that ſo much, that I cannot but wonder tha 


Nen ſhould pretend to Confute a Moral Diſcourſe 


built upon Philoſophick Principles, and yet ſuoud 


let the Foundation alone upon which it 
and more yet, that one of my Adverſaries ſhould 
in the Title Page of his Book (the only place 
where ſome Authors confute thoſe they write 
againſt) pretend to anſwer all the Arguments, &c. 
and yet not meddle with the Philoſophical, which 
is the chief part of the Diſcourſe. But tis New 
Philoſophy, and that he does not care to trouble 
his Head with, but likes the Company of his 
Syſtematical Divines better, whoſe Appretiatius, 
Comparative and Intenſive (whatever my Thoughts 
may be of them in other teſpects) I no more envy 
him, than he does me the French Poets and 
Dir YO 51 57494 
But though our Learned Author thus ſtarts 
and boggles at New Philoſophy,- yet he has the 
Courage to venture boldly and hardily upon New 
Logick,' whereof he has given us a very pregnant 


Inſtance, and ſuch as is not to be parallel'd in 


the whole Art of Thinking. Had M.. N. p. 96. 
ſays he, when be ſaid there are but two ſorts of Love, 
#hat of Deſire and Benevolence, confider d that this Love 
of, Defire may be branched into Religions and Natural 
Defires, Defire of things Spiritual and Temporal, of 
things good for the Body and for the Soul, of things to 
be uſed here, and to be enjoy d here and hereafter, of 
things as neceſſary for our being and our well being, 

things to be defir'd for their own and for God's ſake, 
be would have diſcern'd as great a difference betwixt one 
Love of Defire and another, as betwixt Love of Defire 
and of Benevolence. As much as to ſay, had _ 
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N. when be ſaid there were but two forts of: 

Lines, Sttait and Crooked, conſidet᷑ d that Crook - 
ed might be branch d into A Cirtle, an Elip/ir,a 
Parabola, &c. he would have diſcetn'd as great 
2 difference between this Crooked: and thar 
Crooked, as between Crooked and Strait. Well 
ſaid Logician: What do things that differ genere 
the Co ordinate Membets of a Diviſion, differ no 
more than things that differ only Specie 2 Do 2 
Strait Line and. a Crooked Line - differ no more 
than a Circle and an Elipfis ?- This tis to think 
freely, and to leave the Company of theSy/tematical 
Men. Not that I would infinuate hereby that 
our Author does not underſtand Logick. On 
the contrary, I verily believe he does Bur as 
the Beſt Men have their Failings, ſo the Wiſeſt 
have their Overſights and Blunders. And all 
the uſe I would make of this' is only to adviſe 
him not to be too ſecure of his Underſtanding, 
which by this he may ſee is lyable to Confuſion 
and Miſtake as well as other Mens, and to look 
better to his hits the next time 
But to tetutn, having thus Rated and explains 
ed my Senſe, I leave it to the Rational part of 
the World to conſider whether my Learned Ad- 
verſaries have Confuted me, or ſo much as oppo» 
ſed me or no. In the mean time, I ſhall rake the 
liberty to conclude that they have not, and ac» 
cordingly ſhall not think my ſelf any further con- 
cern'd with them at preſent, than ro grant them 
the main Conclufion they contend for, as being 
alene from the Buſineſs, and utterly beſide the 
Point in Queſtion. I was inclining onee to have 
made ſome Remarks upon the particular Argu-—- 
v3 | 74 . ments, 
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ments, 
that run through the Bulk of their iDiſcourles, 
but a kind and ingenious Hand has ſav'd me that 
Pains in relation to Mr. J and as to the other, 
T conſider that there needs only a particular Ap- 
plication” of that general Ground I have laid, 
which thay ferve as a Key to unlock his Diffi- 
ties and Obje&ions, which run upon à miſta- 
en Senſe of my Meaning, and light with all their 
Weight (whenever they have any) upon a Pro- 
poſition that is not mine. And indeed T think I 
ave taken the only proper Method to anſwer a 
Book that is written as his is. For when the 
whole runs upon a falſe Ground, to have taken 
him Peacemeals, Paragraph by Paragraph, and 
to have confider'd every fingle Obje&ion'diſtina- 
85 by ſhewing that ſuch a thing is true in this 
in 


nſe,, which is not to the purpoſe, but not true 
n that, Senſe which only is ſo, would have been 
2 thing ſomewhat tedious and troubleſome to me 
(who have neither Time nor Health to ſpate) and 
not very delightſome to my Reader, who alſo 
need not find the want of it, if taking the gene- 
ral Ground I have laid along with him, he makes 
a particular Application of it as he goes. Upon 
which Conſideration I ſhall concern my ſelf no 
further at this time: And let not any ſo far pre · 
judge my Anſwer as to think it leſs Juſt and Per- 
fect becauſe ſo ſhort ; for as ſhort as it is, *cwill 
be found as long as the Objection, and if I do 
not anſwer more largely, tis becauſe my Adver- 


{aries have not oppoſed me Pertinently ; which is 


alſo the Reaſon why I did not Reply to Dr. 
 Wh--by's Private Papers. A Fencer that ſees his 
> "M3 Adverſaries 
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Advetſaries Et very "wide of. him, ar and running 


| quite beſide him, need not be very ſollicitous of 
his Defence, nor uſe a; great deal of Guard; but 
when he Roe 8 him to rike directly at him, bei is 
concern q to ward off the Blow as well as he gan. 


ſiſtance to he able. to do it. And they 1 
gin che Experiment as ſoon as they plgaſe. 

In the mean time may the good Spitit ot God 
ſhine forth upon all our Minds with his Heavenly 
Light, and aſſiſt out weak Underſtandings in the 
Study and Contemplation of all that Truth which 
it concerns us to krow, and alſo by his Div in 
Grace ſo diſpoſe our Wills to all Charity an 
Brotherly Love, that whether we find and con- 
ſent in the Truth or no, we may yet continue 
well affected to each bers Jani may 1 5 t 
Fe the Nu of Spirit in che Bond 

eace, and in 8 of Life. Which 
Things 1 value more A Ws, am, I, hope, 


more heartily cee tos Hap. or an Eper 
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